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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  LADY. 

my  schoolmates:  number  five:  my  dutch  cou¬ 
sin. 

“  If  a  body  kiss  a  body 
Need  a  body  frown 

“  Do,  Granny  !  do  say  yes !  Y ou  do  not 
know  how  good  I  will  be,  it'  you  will  only 
let  me  go  to  boarding  school.” 

“  Yaw!  yaw !  and  bring  home  enough 
French  airs  and  nonsense  to  make  us  all 
uncomfortable  and  yourself  disagreeable  all 
your  life.  No,  child!  I  want  no  French 
pollyvooing  about  me.” 

“But,  Granny,  I  will  not  talk  French 
and  be  silly.  I  will  come  home  and  learn 
Dutch,  and  only  speak  French  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  You  know  how  sor¬ 
ry  you  was  last  spring  for  that  poor  fellow 
who  stayed  here  so  long,  and  could  not 
apeak  either  Dutch  or  English.” 

“Yaw!  he  was  an  honest  man,  though 
he  was  a  Frenchman;”  and  the  goede  vrow 
turned  on  her  heel,  rather  more  in  favor  of 
French  than  before  thinking  of  the  French¬ 
man. 

Alida  Van  Sunderland  was  as  pretty  a 
little  Dutch  girl  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
By  Dutch  girl,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
phe  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  raw-boned 
German  girls  of  this  city.  Alida  was  de¬ 
scended  from  some  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New  Amsterdam,  who,  it  will  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  were  jolly  Hollanders.  Her  rosy  cheeks 
and  tidy  person  alone  testified  of  her  origin. 
Her  pretty  little  feet  and  ancles,  and  the 
airy  gracefulness  of  her  slight  form,  might 
vie  with  the  most  approved  Parisian  belle. 
The  arch  humor  of  her  eyes  evinced  as 
little  of  the  phlegmatic  coldness  of  her  an¬ 
cestors,  as  the  ringing  clearness  of  her  voice 
seemed  capable  of  grunting  forth  their  un¬ 
pronounceable  words.  In  short,  Alida  Van 


Sunderland  was  a  merry-hearted,  good- 
natured,  pretty  little  body;  caring  more  for 
doughnuts  and  mince  pies,  than  for  books 
or  science.  Her  grandmother  was  an  old 
Dutch  lady,  presiding  over  a  substantial 
farm,  in  Duchess  county,  in  the  State  of 
New-York.  Her  son  Martin  resided  with 
her,  and  the  old  lady  thought  him  the  exact 
counterpart  of  her  worthy  husband,  long 
since  dead.  This,  according  to  Granny 
Van  Sunderland’s  creed,  was  saying  vo¬ 
lumes  in  his  praise.  Martin,  or  cousin 
Martin,  as  we  called  him,  he  being  a  cousin 
of  my  mother’s,  was  a  plain,  honest  farmer; 
proud  of  nothing  but  his  daughter  and  his 
crops.  Having  lost  his  wife  when  Alida 
was  an  inlant,  his  mother  had  taken  charge 
ol  her.  The  old  lady  had  relaxed  her  dis¬ 
cipline  very  materially  since  the  time  she 
had  brought  up  her  own  family  of  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  had  married  and 
settled  comfortably  in  life,  without  even 
the  advantages  of  French  and  music.  They, 
poor  girls,  had  been  doomed  to  the  igno¬ 
minious  employment  of  making  butter,  pies 
and  cake,  of  being  taught  housewifery,  so 
that  their  husbands  were  obliged  to  sit  in 
comfortable  homes,  and  of  having  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  happy  without  accomplish¬ 
ments  !  Poor  ignorant  creatures !  Many 
ol  them  died  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
“  woman’s  province  is  home.”  They  little 
knew  the  pleasure  of  having  their  house 
crammed  full  of  useless  furniture  and  as  use¬ 
less  company;  of  frequenting  crowded  water¬ 
ing  places;  and  the  glory  of  conversing  with 
Italian  Signors,  French  Counts,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Lords.  But  I  have  digressed. 

I  was  saying,  Alida  was  not  brought  up 
in  the  mistaken  manner  of  her  aunts;  neither 
was  she  allowed  the  other  extreme;  but  at 
the  time  I  mention,  her  education  was  at  a 
stand.  She  understood  the  mysteries  of 
neither  the  kitchen,  the  boudoir,  or  the 
schoolroom.  She  would  have  been  that 
most  disagreeable  of  all  things,  a  “spoiled 
child,”  if  indulgence  could  have  spoiled  her. 
But  though  her  grand-mother  humored  and 
her  father  petted  her,  she  was  at  the  age  of 

thirteen  a  kind-hearted  gentle  little  girl. _ 

The  cause  of  this  was  perhaps  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  owing  to  her  intimacy  with  Philip 
Rhinelander,  a  neighbor’s  son.  Philip  was 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
all  of  whom  were  girls.  His  father,  a  plain 
farmer,  was  desirous  that  his  only  son,  the 
pride  of  the  household,  should  become  a 
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great  man;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  lie  was  Great  preparations  were  made  at  home 
deemed  capable,  Philip  had  been  placed  to  receive  this  pet  ol'  her  fond  parents.  The 
under  the  tuition  of  the  clergyman,  who  old-fashioned  parlor  was  repainted,  recar- 

lived  near,  lie  had  so  1'ar  profited  by  his  peted,  and  renovated  in  every  particular. _ 

instruction  that  at  the  time  our  story  opens  The  piano,  sofa,  and  chairs,  from  the  city, 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  college,  lie  was  were  all  arranged  bv  the  grandmother,  but 
now  sixteen  \ears  ol  age,  a  tall,  awkward  re-arranged  l»v  Philip,  who  had  now  returned 
youth,  as  is  commonly  the  ease  with  Imvs  from  college.  He.  too,  had  altered  mate- 
of  that  period  ot  life.  He  had  the  most  rially  in  four  years  ;  but  only  in  appearance 
exalted  opinion  ol  the  wit,  beauty,  and  good-  and  maimers.  He  still  possessed  the  same 
ness  of  Alula;  Init  at  the  same  time  he  had  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  same 
sense  enough  to  see  that  she  needed  to  go  candor  ol  speech  and  sentiment,  and  the 
from  home  to  receive  polish  in  maimer  an  I  same  purity  of  heart  and  motives.  He  had 
education.  It  was  a  long  while  before  the  hastened  over  to  Mr.  Van  Sunderland’s  as 
united  efforts  of  Alula  and  Philip  could  in-  soon  as  he  arrived  home,  where  he  became 
duce  the  old  lady  and  cousin  Martin  to  eon-  a  still  greater  favorite,  bv  his  inquiries  about 


sent  that  Alida  might  goto  hoardiug-sciioo 
and  especially  a  French  one. 


Alula  and  his  attentions  to  the  old  lady.  He 
placed  the  piano  m  the  best  situation,  hung 


.  ,  Alula  ha«.  ,  ,  .  ...  . . . ,.M 

fixed  upon  the  school  of  Madame  I,.,  not  the  paintings  in  the  best  light,  and  arranged 

from  any  preference  to  the  lady  herself,  the  llower  stands  tastily,  with  flowers  from 

tor  she  had  never  seen  her ;  hut  because  his  sister’s  garden;  lie  succeeded  in  making 
she  had  seen  me  ;  and  our  relationship,  how-  the  “big  parlor,”  an  old-fashioned  room, 
ever  distant,  made  her  feel  a  disposition  to  look  something  like  a  modern  drawing  room, 
be  at  the  same  school.  At  length,  after  Very  much  in  the  manner  that  old  bache- 
teazing  most  unmercifully,  a  reluctant  as-  lors  put  on  new  wigs  and  flourish  small 
sent  was  given,  and,  shortly  after  Philip  canes,  to  make  themselves  appear  like 
entered  college,  Alida  became  a  member  of  young  fops. 

our  school.  It  was  a  delightful  afternoon  in  May, 

My  pen  would  become  a  fountain  of  mars,  when  Alula  Van  Sunderland  arrived  with 

if  I  were  to  attempt  to  relate  the  trials  of  her  father  at  the  home  of  her  childhood, 

poor,  petted  Alida,  during  her  novitiate  at  a  Her  grandmother  stood  with  open  arms  to 
large  hoarding  school.  Her  letters  home  receive  her,  and,  as  she  pressed  the  darling 
were  so  pathetic,  and  her  homesickness  so  of  her  heart  to  her  bosom,  tears  of  pleasure 
direful,  as  expressed  in  them,  that  Granny  fell  in  showers  from  the  eyes  of  both  parent 


Van  Sunderland  would  cry  by  the  hour,  as 
she  pored  over  them  with  her  spectacles — 
by  the  way,  it  inu.»t  be  remembered  that 
two-thirds  of  the  time  was  occupied  in 
wiping  and  replacing  these  said  glasses. 
However,  things  soon  wore  a  brighter  as- 


and  child,  'flic  venerable  old  lady  fervently 
blessed  the  youthful  creature  who  was  re¬ 
stored  to  her  in  additional  beauty  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  felt  repaid  for  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made  in  parting  with  her.  They 
were  talking  very  fast  and  very  loud,  when 


n  .  —  .  .  ” 

pect.  Her  letters  became  more  cheerful,  Alida,  happening  to  glance  towards  the  door 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  were  saw  a  young  man  gazing  at  her  attentively 
interspersed  with  French  phrases  and  witty  Fpon  catching  her  eye,  he  advanced,  say 
remarks  about  the  old  homestead;  which  ing,  “Excuse  me,  Alida;  but  vou  were  s< 
did  not  please  the  old  lady,  as  she  could  busy,  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you;  an< 
not  understand  the  first,  and  was  particu-  besides,  1  was  nearly  petrified  with  as  ton 
larly  attached  to  the  latter.  But  on  the  ishinent  by  the  change  that  has  taken  plac< 
whole,  they  showed  great  improvement.  in  your  appearance.” 

Four  years  glided  by.  Alida  had  not  The  change  these  words  produced  oi 
been  at  home  during  all  this  time,  and  with  Alida  was  to  electrify,  not  petrify.  He: 
the  exception  of  three  annual  visits  from  her  simple  joyous  tone  was  immediately  modi 
father,  she  had  not  seen  any  friends  from  fied  to  a  most  F'renchified  accent,  and,  look 
home.  She  was  now  seventeen;  and  when  ing  at  him  with  as  much  mng  froid  as  sh< 
her  father  came  to  remove  her  from  school,  could  assume,  she  said,  “  And  whom  maj 
he  looked  with  parental  pride  on  the  ani-  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing?” 
mated  and  intelligent  countenance  of  his  Her  grandmother,  who  did  not  notice  th< 
daughter.  young  lady’s  constrained  manner,  cried  out 
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“  Why,  child,  do  you  not  remember  Philip 
Rhinelander !  Well,  I  do  not  wonder;  boys 
do  grow  so  fast.” 

Philip,  who  had  advanced  with  both 
hands  extended,  looked  mortified  and  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  especially,  when  Alida  said 
carelessly,  “  I  do  recollect  something  of  a 
neighbor  by  that  name,”  at  the  same  time 
moving  towards  the  piano  and  opening  it, 
commenced  thrumming  upon  it.  Presently 
she  said,  “  Well,  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  in 
this  horrid  gloomy  place.  I  must  persuade 
papa  to  alter  this  antique  house.”  Then 
turning  to  her  grandmother,  who,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  was  too  deaf  to  hear  the  foregoing  speech, 
“  Ma  chere  grandmamma,  how  is  society 
around  here,  a  present.” 

“  Shaw !  shaw,  child !  what  are  you  gab¬ 
bling  about!  Philip,  dear,  talk  to  Alida, 
while  I  see  about  getting  supper.” 

Philip  did  try  to  talk  to  her,  but  his  cora- 

rion  spoke  French  so  fast  and  so  foolish- 
that  he  soon  asked  her  to  play  and  sing 
a  song.  She  sat  down  at  the  instrument, 
after  much  persuasion,  and  commenced  an 
Italian  bravura,  which  she  performed  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  Philip,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  understood  not  a  word  of  Italian, 
fairly  felt  induced  to  stop  his  ears,  lest  he 
should  be  so  overpowered  with  the  melody, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  an  ago¬ 
ny  of  transport. 

But  it  is  as  needless  as  impossible  to  re¬ 
late  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  Alida  Van 
Sunderland,  for  the  first  few  months  after 
her  return  from  school.  In  the  main,  she 
was  a  good-hearted,  agreeable,  accomplished 
girl,  and  such  she  appeared  at  home  among 
her  own  immediate  family ;  but  to  Philip 
her  affectation  was  intolerable,  and  after  two 
months'  tiial,  he  was  not  sorry  to  again 
leave  home  to  complete  his  studies  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  Notwithstanding  his 
disappointment  in  Alida,  while  he  remained 
in  her  neighborhood,  he  went  daily  to  her 
father’s  house.  He  always  returned  home 
in  a  bad  humor;  yet,  if  a  storm  prevented 
his  going,  he  wandered  about  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  was  sure  to  be  at  Cousin  Mar¬ 
tin's  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
day.  The  day  before  leaving  home  he  rode 
over  to  bid  “  Granny  good  bye,”  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him,  he  said  to  himself,  while 
(so  strangely  are  we  constituted) his  thoughts 
dwelt  more  on  Alida,  for  whom  he  imagined 
he  felt  not  the  least  partiality,  than  on  the 
old  lady,  whom  he  revered  so  highly. 
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He  found  Alida  practising  an  English  bak 
lad.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  her 
sing  naturally,  and  with  simplicity,  although, 
when  no  one  was  present  but  her  parents, 
she  would  sing  so  sweetly  and  touchingly, 
that  even  her  grandmother  would  forget  her 
knitting,  and  close  her  eyes  while  listening. 
It  was  much  earlier  than  she  expected  Phi¬ 
lip,  (for  she  anticipated  his  visits  with  no 
little  anxiety)  as  the  day  previous  had  been 
unusually  fair.  The  weather  was  very 
warm,  and  the  darkened  room  showed  to 
advantage  the  interesting  countenance  of  Ali¬ 
da,  as  it  varied  with  the  emotions  of  her 
heart.  Her  hair  was  parted  simply  upon 
her  brow,  and  her  pretty  figure  showed 
well,  wrapped  in  a  loose  white  dress  or 
wrapper.  Philip  stole  gently  into  the  room, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  by  an  uno¬ 
pened  window.  Her  simple  dress  and  un¬ 
affected  song  became  her  so  well,  that  Phi¬ 
lip  began  to  feel  a  little  twinge  of  regret 
that  he  was  going  so  soon.  Alida  finished 
her  song,  and  commenced  a  lively  waltz.— 
Suddenly  rising,  and  continuing  the  air  with 
her  voice,  she  placed  her  hands  on  her 
waist,  and  flew  round  the  room  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one.  After  innumerable 
evolutions,  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  was 
continuing  her  dance  without  music,  when 
Philip  caught  the  air  where  she  left  it,  and 
commenced  whistling.  Alida  staggered  to 
the  sofa  to  recover  herself,  and  ascertain  the 
intruder,  when  she  was  caught  in  some  per¬ 
son’s  arms,  and  a  hearty  kiss  imprinted  on 
her  cheek.  Her  senses  returned  immedi- 
diately,  and  starting  from  him,  the  fire  flash¬ 
ing  from  her  eyes,  and  the  warm  blood 
rushing,  to  her  cheeks,  until  her  whole  face 
was  scarlet.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  words  were  choked,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  sobbed  aloud.  Philip  was  shocked 
at  his  impetuosity,  and  in  vain  attempted  to 
apologize.  He  was  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  ;  and  the  very  emotion  that  an  old¬ 
er  and  more  practised  person  would  have 
made  the  foundation  of  forgiveness,  made 
him  awkward  and  silent.  After  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  embarrassed  silence,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  speaking  in  low  tones  to  her, 
said,  “  Miss  Van  Sunderland,  I  dare  notask 
forgiveness  for  my  imprudent  conduct,  at 
which  you  are  so  justly  displeased,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  I  will  never  again  intrude  myself 
in  your  presence,  without  your  express  com¬ 
mand.  I  leave  here  to-morrow,  and  will 
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probably  never  again  reside  in  this  portion 
of  the  country ;  so  do  not  let  the  feai  of  see¬ 
ing  me  deter  you  from  visiting  at  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  house.  And  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  an  old  friend  and  playmate,  to  advise  you 
to  be  always  what  you  have  been  this  morn¬ 
ing — that  is,  Alida  Van  Sunderland,  not 
Mademoiselle  Jllide ,  as  you  have  hitherto 
been.”  He  dropped  her  hand,  left  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  forgot  his 
errand,  until  his  mother  asked  him  what  the 
goede  vrow  said  to  him. 

Alida  cried  bitterly  after  Philip  had  gone, 
but  whether  because  he  kissed  her,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  left  her,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
close.  To  do  Alida  justice,  she  immediate¬ 
ly  took  Philip’s  advice,  and  laid  aside  her 
airs  and  graces,  and  became  her  own  sweet 
simple  self. 

In  the  course  of  time  Philip  visited  home, 
but  he  never  went  to  cousin  Martin’s. — 
The  goede  vrow  wondered,  and  cousin  Mar¬ 
tin  looked  grave  whenever  his  name  was 
mentioned.  Both  ascribed  it  to  New- York 


When  I  last  saw  Alida  Van  Sunderland, 
it  was  at  the  old  homestead.  When  I  en¬ 
tered,  she  was  superintending  the  family 
baking,  with  the  little  Martin  in  her  arms. 
She  was  a  notable,  good-humored  house- 
,  wife,  and  her  husband  a  ci-devant  doctor 
and  good  farmer.  When  I  left  her,  she 
•  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
j  smiling  us  a  long  adieu.  Cousin  Martin 
was  seated  on  the  front  stoop,  with  a  chub¬ 
by  little  fellow  on  his  knee,  with  a  stick  in 
his  mouth,  gravely  imitating  his  grandfather 
smoke  his  pipe. 


A.  8.  v.  v. 


manners,  namely:  cutting  country  acquaint¬ 
ances,  a  fashion  not  confined,  I  presume,  to 
the  citizens  of  New-York. 

Five  years  had  passed  away,  during 
which  time  Alida  had  refused  some  of  the 


best  offers  in  the  county,  and  still  remained 
unmarried.  She  had  gone  two  successive 
winters  to  New-York,  but  got  homesick, 
and  returned  in  six  weeks.  She  began  to 
talk  of  being  an  old  maid,  and  can  we 
wonder  that  single  blessedness  stared  her  in 
the  face,  when  she  had  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  when  nearly  all  her 
classmates  and  companions  were  either  mar¬ 
ried  or  engaged. 

About  this  time  the  goede  old  vrow,  who 
had  long  been  getting  feeble,  was  taken  ve¬ 
ry  ill,  and  became  putulant  and  obstinate. — 
She  grew  childish,  with  the  united  weight 
of  infirmity  and  disease,  and  insisted  that 
Philip  should  be  sent  for.  Alida  endea¬ 
vored  to  dissuade  her,  but  opposition  only 
made  her  more  obstinate ;  and  Alida  was 
compelled  to  write  to  him.  Her  pride  re¬ 
volted  at  writing  the  command,  that  alone 
was  wanting  to  bring  back  her  old  friend 
and  lover,  as  she  inwardly  felt  him  to  be.— 
The  few  lines  she  dispatched  to  him  were 
couched  in  the  most  distant  and  frigid  terms, 
but  Philip  looked  not  at  the  terms,  so  that 
the  order  was  given.  He  came,  if  not  on 
wings  of  love,  at  least  as  rapidly,  in  these 
days  of  steam-engines. 
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MY  SISTER  CAROLINE. 

&  Nobelette. 

EDITED  BY  M.  E.  BRADDON. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  QUESTION  THAT  EUDARRA88E8  M.  LB  CUR6. 

Tub  weather  had  been  very  hot— wo  had  been 
enjoying  what  Is  called  an  Indian  summer,  and 
wore  getting  languid  and  weary  of  tho  perpetual 
sunshine  and  soft  air — so  weary,  that  somo.nmong 
us  were  beginning  to  long  for  tho  Pyrenees  to 
gliBten  with  snow ;  but  wo  of  the  North,  who  held 
winter  in  awo,  were  satisfied  to  long  for  tho  leaves 
to  yellow  and  fall;  wo  were  even  willing  to  say 
eood-bv  to  tho  immes  and  figs. 

How  hot  it  was  tolling  up  that  wearying  hill 
after  high  mass  on  Sunday,  and  thon  after  ves¬ 
pers  in  tho  afternoon  1  It  exhausted  tho  stron¬ 
gest  omong  us,  and  oven  Madamo  herself  would 
pauso  to  pant  and  wipe,  her  brow*  Our  Sunday 
dinner  was  little  eifjdyed  after  those  walks,  and 
wo  were  glad  to  get  our  release  earlier  from  tho 
house  than  usual,  and  wander  about  in  tho  shady 
parts  of  the  grounds. 

There  was  a  particular  spot  that  I  loved  well. 
It  was  a  kind  or  recess  from  the  path  that  led  up 
tho  hill— a  few  square  feet  of  level  ground  on 
which  grew  a  couple  of  large  fig-trees  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  glossydeavea  magnolia.  From  here  I  could 
watch  tho  evening  light  in  all  its  various  hues  fall 
on  the  mountains  as  they  stood  sharply  out  against 
the  sky.  I  could  watch  the  roso-color  tone  and 
sober  into  lllaq,  and  then  into  grey,  while  tho  Bky 
around  was  k perfect  glory  of  gold  and  crimson 
or  gold  and  putplo.  Here  I  could  catch  tho  first 
hreozo  that  after  sunset  came  pleasantly  fresh 
from  the  mountains,  and  after  those  hot  dayB  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  was  a  luxury. 

I  waa  sitting  in  this  tocess  ono  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  not  long  after  my  visit  to  the  confessional, 
wlion  to  my  discomfort  I  baw  the  priest  coming 
slowly  up  the  mountain  path,  lie  never  camo 
to  visit  Madamo  on  Sunday,  as  ho  always  dined 
with  tho  baronne ,  who  lived  in  tho  handsomest 
houso  Gan  could  boost;  so  I  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  seo  him,  and  not  at  all  pleased.  Ho 
was  holding  his  hot  in  his  hand,  and  mounting 
tho  path  with  an  energy  that  spoke  well  for  his 
constitution.  Of  course  he  saw  me  directly,  ami 


I  went  to  meet  him  with  the  respectful  courtesy 
Madame  taught  all  her  pupils  to  show  their  priest 
and  confessor. 

“  Alone  I”  he  exclaimed;  “always  alone,  ma 
petite  riveuset”  1 

I  colored,  for  I  was  but  a  school-girl,  and  had 
the  habit  Of  blushing  even  at  my  own  thoughts. 
My  thoughts  at  that  moment  were,  “Then  they 
were  speaking  of  me  that  night — / aratbe/>e/ifs 
rheuee.”  I  colored  with  nervousness,  but  not 
that  occasioned  by  meeting  M.  lo  Curd. 

“You  have  chosen  a  pretty  hiding-place,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Christine,”  he  continued,  sitting  down 
on  the  mound  under  the  fig-tree. 

I  answered  demurely,  “Yes,  M,  le  Curd.” 
As  I  have  before  said,  conversation  waa  not  my 
forte. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  scene,  while  I 
stood  respectfully  and  silently  by. 

“Sit  down,  my  child,”  ho  said  presently,  turn¬ 
ing  abruptly  toward  mot  “ there  is  room  for  us 
both." 

I  obeyed ;  sitting,  however,  as  far  as  possible 
from  tho  priest. 

“  A  most  glorious  view  l”  he  went  on.  “You 
show  good  taste,  Mile,  Christine,  in  choosing 
Buch  a  spot  for  quiet  meditation.  You  love  med¬ 
itation,  ao  yon  not?” 

“  Sometimes, ”  I  answered ;  * 1  but  I  love  draw¬ 
ing  better.  I  come  hero  to  sketch:  thore  are 
such  beautiful  points  of  view  from  this  mound.” 

“Drawing  is  a  talent,  certainly ;  but  are  you 
sure  you  employ  it  in  the  service  of  Heaven 

“  How  could  I?”  I  asked,  humbly. 

**I  can  tell  you  one  way:  you  mignt  occupy 
yourself  In  copying  sacred  Bubjecta  for  altar- 
pieces,  and  you  might  give  the  money  so  earned; 
to  tho  sisterhood  to  which  you  belonged.” 

“  I  don't  wish  to  bo  a  nun,  father ;  I  don’t, 
wish  to  belong  to  any  elBterhood.” 

“I  have  told  yon  that  your  heart  is  sinful,  my 
poor  child.” 

“But  why  should  you  think  it  my  duty  to  bo 
a  nun  more  than  any  of  my  companions?  why  is 
it  more  Binfwl  of  mo  not  to  wisli  it  than  tho  oth¬ 
ers?”  I  asked  boldly,  and  flushing  red.  Before 
ho  replied,  tho  priest  gayo  mo  a  quick  look  from 
his  bright  eyes. 

“Do  not  try  to  hrguo  with  me,”  he  said,  so- 
vercly.  “Your  duty  is  to  listen  humbly,  and 
obey.” 

“And,  my  father—”  I  muttered,  daringly. 
But  tho  Cure  did  not  hear  mo;  ho  was  looking 
at  n  figure  that  was  coming  up  tho  steep  path 
with  an  energy  eoual  to  that  with  which  ho  had 
so  lately  mounted  himself. 

Dp  it  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  tho  rustlo  of 
silk  mingling  with  tho  ruBtlo  of  leaves:  and  at 
length  n  strange  lady  stood  before  us,  a  little  out 
of  breath  with  her  exertionB,  but  apparently  in 
no  way  disturbed  or  surprised  at  seeing  us.  She 
wore  a  large-brimmed  hat,  and  this  she  pulled 
over  her  faco  as  sho  reached  us,  so  that  I  could 
not  Bee  hor  features.  Tho  Curd  saluted  her 
courteously,  and  she  said  in  French,  but  with  nn 
accent  ray  ear  immediately  detected  as  English : 

“Have  I  kept  you  waiting  long?” 

The  priest  did  not  reply  Immediately.  He  ap- 
roaehed  her,  muttered  something,  I  could  not 
ear  what,  and  then,  without  taking  any  notico 
of  rao.  they  both  strolled  on  side  by  side  in  tho 
direction  of  tha  houso. 

‘  Have  you  over  watched  a  hare  or  rabbit  skip 
joyfully  from  a  thicket,  frisk  about  freely  in  the 
sunshine,  when  suddenly,  from  somo  cause  hid¬ 
den  from  you,  a  kind  of  panic  seizes  it{  and  away 
it  flies  in  an  agony  of  fear  ?  As  tho  priest  turned 
away  from  me,  such  a  panic,  such  an  agony  of 
fear  seized  me.  I  knew  not  what  danger  men¬ 
aced  mo,  know  not  from  whence ;  but  such  nn 
utter  dread  of  my  loneliness  and  helplessness 
came  over  mo,  that  ovon  In  the  warm  nir  I  grow 
cold  as  death,  and,  clasping  my  hands,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  I  think  that  was  tho 
first  time  I  really  apprehended  that  there  was 
somo  mystery  going  on  between  Madame  and 
the  priest  which  concerned  mo. 

My  nature  was  not  French,  according  to  tho 
general  acceptation  of  the  term.  I  was  slow  to 
be  roused,  slow  to  porceivo ;  but  onco  roused,  my 
perception  onco  awakened,  I  was  fierco  and  vin- 
dictlvo  enough  to  Bhow  my  Celtic  blood.  With 
that  flood  of  tears  my  apathetic  humility  passed 
away ;  I  carefully  reconsidered  the  scanty  data  I 
had  from  which  to  draw  my  conclusions,  and  I 
determined  to  be  more  watchful,  more  suspicious ' 
for  tho  future;  and  with  my  suspicion  were 
roused  all  tho  worst  attributes  of  my  nature. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAROLINE. 

On  rare  occasions  we  used  to  go  to  the  town 
of  Pau.  Wo  were  barely  four  English  miles 
distant,  and  the  journey  waa  easily  performed 
by  omnibus  for  tho  moderate  sum  of  ten  sous; 
so,  for  all  important  shopping,  for  occasional 
visits  to  tho  dentist,  etc.,  Madamo  always  took 
us  to  tho  town. 

I  remember  it  was  the  Thursday  following  tho 
Sunday  of  which  I  have  just  been  writing,  that, 
on  dismissing  tho  morning  class,  Madame  called 
mo  to  her,  and  told  mo  that  sho  was  going  to 
Pau,  and  would  take  mo  with  her,  as  sho  be¬ 
lieved  I  required  to  mako  somo  purchases.  It 
waa  a  beautiful  afternoon  about  tho  beginning 
of  October.  There  had  been  a  violent  but  short 
storm  the  preceding  day,  and  tho  earth  was  fresh 
and  green,  tho  air  cool  and  clear  as  crystal,  and 
overy  thing  seemed  to  promise  that  summer  heat 
was  at  length  over,  and  that  wo  might  look  now 
for  pleasant  autumn  days— to  mo  tho  lovoliost 
of  all  days  in  tho  south  of  Franco. 

I  sat  opposite  to  Mndamo  in  tho  omnibus,  with 
a  stout,  blue-bloused,  garlic-smelling  peasant  on 
cither  sido  of  mo;  but,  in  spite  of  my  position, 
I  foil  very  satisfied.  In  tho  first  place,  1  enjoyed 


a  visit  to  the  town;  and  secondly,  but  chiefly,  I 
trusted  by  this  means  to  escape  seeing  the  ono 
person  on  earth  whom  I  feared  and  disliked— 
Monsieur  Beliemfcre,  the  Curd  of  Gan.  Thurs¬ 
day  was  his  special  day  for  dining  with  Madame. 
Thursday  is  tno  mid-week  half-holiday  in  France. 
It  is  vacance  to  school-boys  and  school-girls ;  ono 
dines  more  luxuriously  on  Thursday,  one  dresses 
better,  more  visits  are  paid,  more  parties  of  pleas¬ 
ure  pwtraed,  and  in  tho  publio  promenades  you 
will  generally  find  music  and  promenaders.  Pau 
was  particularly  gay  that  afternoon.  Tho  weath¬ 
er,  I  suppose,  combined  with  its  being  Thursday, 
enticed  the  beau  monde  into  the  walkB  and  publio 
places.  Besides,  the  invalid  season  waa  begin¬ 
ning,  and  there  were  strangers  from  all  countries 
lounging  about,  as  well  as  tho  residents. 

Madame,  dressed  in  her  most  careful  style, 
seemed  another  person  as  sho  swept  along  the 
sunny  gay  streets,  stopping  at  every  other  shop 
to  Inspect  and  admire,  bowing  hero,  greeting 
pleasantly  somo  acquaintance  there.  A  French¬ 
woman  loves  sunshine  andgayly-dressed  people; 
of  all  things  she  loves  a  gay,  lively  promenade. 
Madame  was  thoroughly  French,  and  she  could 
no  more  reaht  the  influence  of  that  afternoon’s 
walk  than  she  could  help  her  nationality.  Yet, 
whon  wo  had  set  off*,  even  in  the  omnibus,  though 
she  was  occupied  all  the  time  in  talking  to  the 
gontloman  next  hor  about  tho  vintage,  she  had 
looked  more  harassed  and  worn  than  I  had  ever 
eccu  her  before.  She  cheered  up  wonderfully  as 
wo  walked  along.  Sho  was  gay  and  talkativo; 
not  familiar,  though,  or  warm-mannered— I  think 
It  waa  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  be  that.  As 
we  passed  a  modiste’s  a  thought  seemed  sudden¬ 
ly  to  strike  her.  “Your  hat,  Christino,”  she 
Bald,  “is  shockingly  unbecoming;  lot  us  Bee  if 
wo  can  suit  vmi  better." 

I  entered ’the  shop  willingly.  No  girl  is  in¬ 
different  to  her  appearance,  and  I  was  alarmed 
at  hearing  I  looked  badly  dressed.  Mftdame’s 
taste,  however,  was  different  from  mine.  Sho 
selected  a  very  dashing  hat,  ornamented  with  a 
scarlet  feather;  and  no  persuasion  on  my  part 
could  induce  her  to  let  mo  chooso  anothor. 

“With  your  black  hnir,  Christino,  your  dark 
eyes,  what  color  could  go  better  ?”  As  she  spoke 
sho  placed  tho  hat  on  my  head,  looked  at  mo  ea¬ 
gerly,  muttering,  “In  spitoofthem  all  I  will  not 
bo  ashamed  of  her.” 

“Mademoiselio  resembles  Madamo  very  much,” 
tho  modiste  said,  smiling. 

I  laughed,  peeping  into  tho  glass,  however, 
nnd  saying,  “Nevertheless,  sho  is  no  relation.” 
But  that  glance  startled  mo. 

Tho  milliner  was  right.  As  wo  6tood  there, 
sido  by  side,  I  smiling  and  eager,  she  also  smil¬ 
ing,  and,  for  ono  instant,  something  like  softness 
in  her  usually  hard-looking  eyes,  I  could  trace  a 
rcsemblanco  between  us — a  faint  Bhadowy  like¬ 
ness,  not  of  feature  nor  yet  of  expression,  but 
still  something  that  might  mako  it  quite  possiblo 
for  a  stranger’s  eye  to  mistake  ua  for  relations. 

I  turned  away  quietly.  Was  it  a  sigh  that  I 
heard  from  Madame  Palingat?  I  sat  silently 
with  tho  hat  on  my  head,  and  let  her  pay  for  it 
without  another  word.  As  wo  went  out  of  tho 
shop  I  slipped  my  arm  through  hors— wo  had  to 
mako  our  way  through  n  group  of  persons;  In 
tho  slight  confusion  I  took  courage.  “You,”  I 
whispered— “  Madamo,  are  you  my  mother?” 

Sho  did  not  answer  till  wo  were  walking  in  a 
clear  space  outside  tho  arches  on  tho  Place  Gra- 
mont;  then  sho  said,  steadily,  “No,  Christino; 
your  mother  lies  buried  in  tho  cimetibe  there  on 
tho  hill."  As  sho  spoke  sho  displaced  my  arm 
from  hors  in  a  mannor  that  waa  coldly  repuls¬ 
ive 

“You  know  hor,  then?"  I  said,  gently. 

“I  did.  Don’t  question  mo  any  more,  Chris¬ 
tino  ;  I  shall  not  reply.” 

“  Who  will  answer  mo,  thon  ?  To  whom  shall 
I  appeal?  You  aro  cruel,  Madamo;  you  aro 
heartless  1”  I  said,  passionately. 

Sho  walked  on  beside  mo  silently  for  somo  mo¬ 
ments  j  then  sho  said,  quietly,  and  in  hor  coldest 

tone, 

“Christino,  in  this  world  there  are  persons 
whoso  existences  aro  burdensome  to  themselves 
and  their  relations.” 

I  did  not  immediately  understand  her  words. 
My  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears,  nnd  I  was 
vainly  trying  to  hide  my  emotion,  and  to  bo  calm 
and  proud  in  my  sorrow ;  but  as  I  thought  them 
over  a  sudden  light  hurst  upon  me— 1  turned 
crimson. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that— am  I — would-my 
mother — ”  I  gasped. 

“Pray  remember'you  nro  in  a  public  street,” 
Madamo  interrupted;  “don’t  mako  yourself  ri¬ 
diculous." 

“Is  my  existence  a  burden  to  my  relations?” 
I  at  length  managed  to  ray,  calmly. 

“To  judgo  from  appearances,  I  should  cor- 
tolnly  ray  that  it  was.’ 

And  then  wo  walked  on  without  exchanging 
another  word. 

I  can  not  ten  you  now  amcrent  mo  BKy,  mo 
placo,  tho  people  looked  to  me  after  those  few 
words.  By  somo  unseen  power. I  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  wrenched  from  the  world,  and  placed  by 
myself  in  a  great  solitude.  The  scene  around 
me  appeared  utterly  distinct  from  myself;  I  raw, 
heard,  and  felt,  but  it  was  as  a  person  suddenly 
transferred  to  a  strange  land. 

An  intolerable  sensation  of  shame  seized  me. 
If  I  had  dared  I  would  have  crouched  down  and 
hidden  my  face  with  my  hands;  but  Madamo, 
my  tormentor,  dragged  me  on — dragged  me  on, 
it  seemed,  as  if  to  expose  me  to  the  publio  eye 
In  all  the  freshness  of  ray  disgrace.  I  have 
passed  through  many  miserable  momenta  since 
then,  many  hours  of  mental  suffering;  but  tho 
momory  of  that  afternoon’s  walk  in  the  sunny 
streets  of  Pau  comes  to  my  mind  more  keenly 
painful  than  them  all. 

Perhaps  it  was  tho  intensity  of  the  humiliation 
coming  unexpectedly  that  mado  mo*  suffor  so. 


I  was  youns,  guileless  then ;  the  idea  that  dis¬ 
grace  could  be  associated  with  we  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  ,  to  my  mind.  And  then,  with  all  the 
passionate  impulse  of  a  young  heart  and  head, 
I  never  paused  to  reason  with  or  to  doubt  the 
fullness  of  my  misery.  I  accepted  It,  believed 
it  at  once— took  it  in  largely  as  my  fancy  pre¬ 
sented  It  to  me.  Now,  I  should  pause  a  little 
first. 

“I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit,  Christine,  in  the 
Rue  Henn  Quatre,”  Madame  said,  presently; 
“  I  hope  you  are  not  tired.” 

“No,”  I  replied. 

I  believe  X  should  not  have  felt  tired  had  I 
walked  across  Franco  in  ray  then  mood ;  but  it 
seemed  so  strango  to  hear  Madome’s  voice  talk¬ 
ing  on  everyday  matters  in  that  quiet  manner. 
To  mo  tho  world  was  a  chaos;  what  had  I  to 
do  with  fatigue  or  paying  visits  ? 

“On  the  other  side,”  she  said,  again;  “let 
us  cross  the  road." 

Wo  crossed ;  we  passed  by  the  large  shop  at 
the  corner.  I  remember  there  were  two  pictures 
in  that  part  of  the  window  which  stands  farthest 
back:  we  stood  and  looked  at  them.  I  can  re. 
call  the  subjects  to  this  day :  ono  was  a  brilliant- 
ly-colorcd  Spanish  sceno  of  dancing-girls;  tho 
other  tho  picture  of  a  lovely  fair-haired  mother 
bending  over  a  dying  child.  I  recollect  remark¬ 
ing  tho  gorgeousness  of  the  couch  on  which  tho 
child  lay.  I  recollect,  too,  shuddering  and  re¬ 
marking  the  wedding-ring  on  tho  mother's  hand. 
How  strango  it  is  that  the  details  of  scenes,  look, 
ed  upon  when  our  minds  were  certainly  under 
tho  absorbing  influence  of  some  great  misery, 
should  bo  remembered  so  clearly  I 

In  tho  Placo  Royale,  opposite,  the  military  band 
was  playing,  nnd  there  wore  groups  of  persons 
lounging  about  under  tho  trees  and  before  tho 
cafi . 

in  me  aoonvay  oi  me  house  stood  a  young 
man,  dressed  in  tho  English  fashion,  smoking. 
Madamo  drew  back  a  little  as  she  noticed  him; 
but  a  voice  from  a  window  above  called  her  by 
name,  adding,  in  English,  “Bring  Madame  Pal- 
ingot  up,  Montagu!” and  then  Madame  advanced, 
nnd  tho  young  man,  without  removing  either  his 
hat  or  his  cigar,  drew  back  for  us  to  pass. 

“Au  premier”  ho  raid,  pointing  to  the  stair¬ 
case,  in  an  any  thing  but  courteous  manner; 
“ pouvez  monterf 

Madamo  answered, *  *  Thank  you,”  in  English ; 
and  up  wo  went. 

Mndamo  seemed  to  know  her  way  well ;  she 
ran  up  stairs,  opened  first  one  door  and  then  an¬ 
other  without  ceremony,  till  we  reached  the  front- 
room  from  which  the  voico  had  come. 

It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  furnished  with 
tho  eternal  crimson  velvet,  and  having  largo 
handsome  pictures  on  tho  walls,  By  tho  win¬ 
dow,  stretched  on  tho  sofa,  bo  that  sho  could  see 
into  tho  Place,  but  still  lounge  comfortably,  was 
a  young  lady.  As  wo  entered  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  came  forward,  saying,  in  English, 

“  I  was  just  giving  you  up.” 

“I  was  detained  choosing  a  hat  for  Christino," 
answered  Madamo,  standing  aside  for  tho  lady  to 
seo  me.  “  Ono  of  my  pupils,”  sho  added,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

The  lady  bowed  coldly,  giving  mo  merely  a 
passing  glance ;  and  thon  turning  to  Madamo, 
sho  led  her  up  to  tho  sofa  by  the  window. 

As  for  myself,  I  dropoed  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling  that  I  was  in  a 
hideous  dream,  and  to  believe  in  it  as  a  reality. 

Whether  it  was  through  over-exertion  or  too 
much  strain  on  tho  nerves,  I  know  not,  but  sud¬ 
denly  the  large  pictures  on  the  wall  began  to  spin 
round  me ;  ana  thon  every  thing  was  wrapped 
in  darkness. 

I  became  conscious  of  some  one  bending  over 
mo,  of  somo  ono  bathing  my  temples  with  a  strong 
essence ;  a  hand  held  my  wrist,  two  voices,  ono 
a  strange  one,  wore  talking  over  me,  but  what 
thoy  said  my  brain  was  too  feeble  to  comprehend. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  that  I  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  bedroom ;  and  Madamo  and  tho  English 
lady  wore  standing  beside  mo.  They  were  both 
looking  at  rao, but  with  very  little  compassion; 
and  both  seemed  much  more  occupied  with  their 
own  conversation  than  with  my  recovery. 

As  I  opened  my  eyes  they  becamo  silent,  and 
the  lady  walked  off  n  little  way,  and  stood  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  mantle-shelf  with  her  back  turned 
toward  me. 

“Do  you  suffer ?”  asked  Madame,  pushing 
the  hair  from  my  forehead  and  bending  over  mo. 

I  removed  her  hand,  and  turned  away.  Mem¬ 
ory  waa  returning,  and  bringing  such  a  heavy 
weight.  I  could  not  be  gentle  and  courteous  even 
to  Madame.  I  felt  utterly  careless  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  displeasure. 

“If  sho  is  better,  lot  us  leave  her  for  a  little, 
and  go  into  tho  next  room,"  raid  the  English 
lady;  “or,  if  you  please,  we  will  call  tho  bonne 
to  stay  with  her." 

Madamo  hesitated. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  home  at 
once,”  sho  raid.  HI  could  como  to-morrow.” 

“Nonsenso!"  —  and  I  heard  a  passionate 
stamp  on  tho  floor—“ nonsense!”  answered  the 
lady ;  “what’s  a  fainting  fit?  I’ve  fainted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  In  half  an  hour  Mademoiselle 
will  bo  quite  well.  Come,  Madame;  I  must 
speak  to  you  in  tho  next  room.”  Sho  led  tho 
way,  and  tho  Frenchwoman  followed  her. 

A  quiet  quartor  of  an  hour  ensued,  during 
which  the  only  soundB  that  reached  me  were  the 
distant  strains  of  the  music  In  the  Place  Royalo; 
though  I  listened  attentively,  I  could  hear  nothing 
in  the  next  room — neither  rustlo  of  drosses  nor 
whispering  of  voices,  i 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  since  all  this  happened, 
but  I  can  recall  with  great  distinctness  the  small¬ 
est  detail,  even  my  sensations  and  thought,  as  I 
lay  on  tho  bed  In  that  pretty  room. 

•  I  felt  weak  and  dreamy,  and  it  waa  too  great 
on  effort  to  struggle  with  the  misery  that  had  so 
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suddenly  overtaken  me ;  so  I  submitted  myself 
to  itj  and  felt  weighed  down;  and  meanwhile 
my  thoughts  went  over  and  over  again  all  the 
events  of  that  afternoon.  Then,  still  more 
dreamily,  I  began  examining  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  the  pattoms  on  the  wall,  and  two  pictures 
that  stood  leaning  against  the  large  mirror  on  the 
mantle-shelf.  There  were  no  crucifixes  about, 
no  little  vases  of  holy  water,  or  bits  of  palm 
blessed  by  the  priest.  I  was  evidently  in  tho 
room  of  a  person  whose  religion  I  had  been 
taught  to  consider  littlo  better  than  paganism, 
and  in  my  simplicity  I  made  tho  sign  of  the 
cross. 

I  gazed  at  the  pictures.  They  were  portraits 
of  a  man  and  woman.  Tho  man's  was  a  dark 
•tern-looking  face,  half  covered  by  a  thick  beard 
and  mustache ;  the  eyes  and  brows  looked  piti¬ 
less,  though  not  fierce;  and  the  thin  nostril, 
even  in  the  painting,  seemed  ready  to  quivor  With 
hauteur  and  pride.  The  woman’s  was  a  fair 
English  face ;  so  strongly  resembling  tho  lady  I 
had  just  seen  that  I  could  not  decide  whether  it 
was  her  own  portrait  or  that  of  Borne  very  near 
relation.  The  only  difference  was  that,  in  tho 

Iiicture,  the  bright  fair  hair  was  brushed  smooth- 
y  down  on  either  side  of  the  face;  while  the 
lady  wore  hers  turned  back  in  the  fashionable 
French  style,  making  her  face  look  more  piquant 
than  the  countenance  in  the  picture. 

Much  as  I  disliked  her,  I  could  not  but  admire 
her  style  of  beauty;  even' in  tho  short  minute  I 
had  sOeh  her  I  was  impressed  by  it, 

Sho  was  very  tall,  with  a* straight  full  figure. 
Her  heAd  sat  with  the  stateliest  graco  on  her 
round  white  throat ;  and  as  Bhe  went  impetuously 
about  she  moved  it  with  something  of  tho  free 
but  dignified  grace  of  a  young  stag.  I  think  the 
comparison-^*  little  out  of  the  way,  oa  I  confess 
it  to  be — Is  suggested  to  me  by  the  resemblance 
her  large  hAiel  eyes  had  to  thoso  of  this  animal. 
Some  persons'  countenances  have  a  likeness  to 
some  particular  creatures ;  how  to  account  for  H 
I  know  not,  but  I  have  often  remarked  its  and 
whenever  I  think  of  Caroline’s  large,  floating, 
beautiful  eyes,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  tho  mem¬ 
ory  of  tho  wistful  intelligent  orbs  of  somo  elk  or 
antlered  stag. 


But  my  dreaminess  was  suddenly  interrupted 
and  my  attention  aroused  by  hearing  footsteps 
coming  up  stairs.  They  sounded  like  those  of 
men,  and  I  was  soon  assured  of  it  by  hearing  a 
deep  grave-toned  voice  call  “  Caroline  and 
then  the  door  of  the  next  room  opened  and  the 
footsteps  passed  in.  I  could  not  distinctly  hear 
What  was  said ;  I  made  out  a  few  words  now 
and  then,  sometimes  of  English  and  sometimes 
French;  but  I  recognized  that  there  were  four 
voices  speaking,  of  which  ono  was  Madame  Pa- 
lingat’s.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  for 
the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  ugain 
the  door  opened ;  and,  I  supposo  somo  of  them 
came  out  and  6tood  near  tho  room  where  I  was, 
for  I  heard  every  word  they  uttered  distinctly. 

“For  some  days?  But  you  need  not  stay 
here,  Caroline,"  said  the  gravo  voice.  , 

“As  well  hero  os  any  where,"  Carolino  replied. 
“  Good-by,  papa:  take  good  care  of  yourself." 

“Yes,  milord,''  Mmlame  added,  in  her  hard 
English,  “be  mindful;  our  mountains  are  ter¬ 
ribly  dangerous  In  some  uarts." 

“Don’t  be  anxious,1'  answered  tho  man’s 
voice.  “You  will  seo  me  back  in  ten  days  at 
the  most;  and  then,  Madame,  I  shall  go  to  you 
at  Gan  without  fail;  indeed  1  am  not  sure  *but 
that  I  shall  tako  you  now  on  my  way.  I  shall 
only  stay  to-night  with  my  friend,  and  might  just 
as  well  call  on  you  to-morrow  and  end  tho  busi¬ 
ness." 


At  that  moment  tho  door  communicating  with 
the  bedroom  and  saloon  oponed  gently,  and  Car¬ 
oline  came  in,  • 

“You  are  not  asleep  1"  she  exclaimed;  and 
then  hurrying  to  the  door  opening  on  to  the 
stairs,  stood  with  her  hand  on  tho  handle,  hesi¬ 
tating  whether  to  go  out  or  stay  and  listen. 

I  had  lost,  by  her  interruption,  the  beginning 
of  Manama's  reply  ;  but  we  both  heard  the  end, 
41  —her  health, f*  was  saying  Mndnme ;  “  but  in 
ten  or  tweivo  days  she  will  havo  returned,  and 
then,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  tho  interview  can 
take  place ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  consider 
it  ill-judged.” 

“Pardon  me,  Madame,  you  must  permit  me 
to  govern  my  own  actions/’  returned  tho  man’s 
voico. 

“  Most  certainly.  I  was  only  speaking  out  of 
regard  for  the  child.  Such  an  interview  can  but 
disturb  her  mind.  Simple  as  she  is,  the  idea  of 
haying  such  claims  on  your  lordship  may  mislead 
her  just  at  a  moment  when  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  nothing  should  happen  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  preparation  for  the  hofy  vocation. 

I  raised  myself  as  my  ear  caught  these  words. 
Caroline  turned  her  flushed  face  with  its  angry 
eyes  toward  the  bed,  and  our  glances  met. 

I  threw  off  the  coverlet  and  sprang  from  tho 
bed,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  meant  to  do,  but 
there  was  a  storm  of  passion  going  on  within  me ; 
and  in  the  whirl  of  fear,  resentment,  and  bewil¬ 
derment,  I  rose  up  with  the  hot  angry  longing 
to  meet  and  crush  something. 

“Whose  voice  is  that?"  I  said,  in'  French, 
hissing  out  the  words  so  rapidly  that  the  English 
girl  did  not  understand  tho  simple  sentence. 

She  came  forward,  her  face  quite  pnlo,  oxcept 
for  two  scarlet  spots  of  passion  on  her  cheeks. 

“Bo  quiet,”  she  whispered,  “bo  quiet;  you 
shall  be  quiet;"  and  with  all  her  strength  she 
threw  me  back  on  tho  bed,  and  held  her  hands 
over  my  mouth.  I  could  not  move.  There  we 
staid  for  two  long  minutes.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  lying  there,  pressed  down  under  her  weight, 
almost  suffocated,  but  powerless  to  move ;  while 
above  me  hung  her  beautiful,  fresh,  wild,  furious 
face,  with  eyes  that  would  havo  willingly  killed 
mo  with  tho  hatred  of  their  glances. 

I  could  not  hear  the  voices  outside  the  room. 
I  was  struggling  too  much  to  relievo  myself; 


but  I  did  hear  at  fcngth  tho  noise  of  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  going  down  stairs;  and  then  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  I  wrenched  her  hands  away,  and 
gave  a  loud  Bcreara,  calling,  “  Father  1" 

The  door  oponed.  at  that  moment,  and  in  came 
Madame  Palingat,  her  brown  face  for  once  pale 
as  death, 

“What  is  thiB?  what  is  the  matter,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Carolino  ?"  she  exclaimed,  looking  first 
at  me  and  then  at  the  English  girl,  who  stood  still 
clasping  me  round  tho  waist,  and  holding  me  on 
the  bed.  “Are  you  mad?" 

“Almost,  I  believe,”  Caroline  answered, 
springing  up ;  “  but  in  roy  madness  I  am  not  the 
utter  fool  you  are." 

“  Mais  qucst-ce  mis  d’est  donct"  Madame 
said,  forgetting  her  English  in  her  surprise. — 
**  Diles-moit  Christine.” 

“  Who  was  that  who  went  out  just  now?"  I 
asked,  eagerly. 

Madamo  turned  away,  and  Caroline,  throwing 
herself  in  a  large  fauteuil ,  buried  her  face  in  hor 
hands.  * 

If  I  had  only  known  how  to  use  my  opportu¬ 
nity  by  boldly  speaking  out  my  suspicions  and 
accusations,  it  would  have  been  better  for  more 
than  one  of  our  silent  party ;  but  I  was  a  mere 
school-girl,  accustomed  to  submit  myself  to  rule, 
and  to  hold  ray  tongue.  I  knew  nothing  of  tho 
world  or  tho  world’s  ways ;  how  was  I  to  bo  ex¬ 
pected  to  oppose  by  superior  sagacity  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Madame  Palingat? 

I  stood  there  for  somo  moments  passionate  and 
eager;  but  I  could  not  long  bear  the  cold  glare 
of  my  schoolmistress’s  eyes,  and  I  soon  dropped 
down  on  a  chair,  and  was  silent,  like  Caroline. 
And  so  wo  all  threo  remained  for  almost  ten  min¬ 
utes,  when  Carolino  rcso  and  walked  hastily  out 
of  the  room. 

44  Christine,  tell  me  what  has  occurred  ?"  Ma¬ 
dame  then  said,  cbming  and  standing  beside  me. 
“What  caused  this  outburst  of  anger  from  you 
both?" 

“Ask  her,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  the  next 
room,  where  we  could  hear  the  rustle  of  the  girl’s 
dress  os  she  moved  about.  44 1  shall  not  enUght~ 
en  you.” 

Madame  did  not  resent  my  rudeness ;  she  only- 
looked  puzzled. 

“Are  wo  going  homo  now  ?"  I  asked. 

“  In  a  short  time.  I  have  still  some  business 
to  settle  with  Mademoiselle  Carolino;  we  will 
then  dino,  and  after  that  go  home." 

As  she  spoke  Madarao  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VI.  f 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  EXPLANATION. 

Half  an  hour  passed  slowly  enough.  I  heard 
tho  murmur  of  voices  in  the  next  room,  footsteps 
passing  up  and  down  stairs,  but  no  one  came  to 
me;  and  there  I  sat  on  the  disordered  bed,  feel¬ 
ing  as  miserable  and  ill  ns  my  onemies  could  pos* 
sibly  desire. 

Presently  tho  door  opened,  and  Madamo  Pa* 
lingat  re-entered.  She  had  taken  off  her  walk- 
ing-things,  and  looked  prepared  to  meet  me  ami¬ 
cably.  . 

“Mademoiselle  Caroline  has  sent  me  to  you 
with  a  message  of  peace,"  she  began;  44 and  1 
hope  you  are  ready  to  receive  it  kindly*" 

I  did  not  reply ;  so  Madame  bohtihtled  » 

44 1  told  you  this  afternoon;  Christine,  that  I 
would  answer  no  questions  concerning  your  fam¬ 
ily  affairs ;  but  after  this  foolish  outburst  of  tem¬ 
per,  both  on  tho  part  of  yohbself  and  your  step¬ 
sister.  I  think  it  better  to — " 

“  Is  she  my  sister?"  I  interrupted,  Involunta¬ 
rily  recoiling.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
woman  who  almost  suffocated  me  half  an  hour 
ago  is  my  sister  ?" 

Madamo  shrugged  her  shouldors.  44  So  much 
for  tho  ties  of  relationship,"  Bhe  said,  sneering; 
then,  in  a  different  tone,  she  added t  “Do  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  this  afternoon — that 
somo  persons  are  burdensome  to  their  friends  and 
relations?" 

44 1  remember  it  well,"  I  answered,  lowering 
my  eyes,  for  the  tears  would  fill  them  juBt  when 
I  wanted  to  show  that,  child  and  disgraced 
though  I  was,  I  had  some  pride  to  face  them  all 
with,  a  i  any  rate.  “And  you  told  me  I  was  one 
of  those  persons."  I  added. 

“Just  60.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  your 
step-sister  was  so  Manned  that  her  father  might 
fiuu  you  here,-  and  be  displeased  with  her." 

I  looked  up  in  her  face  as  she  spoke  the  lie; 
but  it  was  60  calm,  po  rigid,  that  in  my  own 
truthfulness  I  believed  what  sho  said. 

“  Her. father,"  I  said,  “  my  father?" 

“Yes." 


almost  suffocating  me  with  her  hands.  I  re- 
|  called  it  almost  Bhudderingly. 

44  Well,  what  answer  shall  I  return  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  ?  shall  I  tell  her  you  are  glad  to  accept 
her  friendship  ?  or  do  you  prefer  remaining  as 
you  were,  an  utter  stranger  to  any  of  your  rela¬ 
tions?.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  Christine, 
there  will  not  be  many  who  will  lament  it;  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  yon  understand  your 
position.” 

I  sat  down  and  tried  to  think  quietly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  ;  but  the  waking  to  life’s  bitter 
troubles  in  this  one  afternoon  had  been  too  sud¬ 
den  and  was  too  recent  to  let  me  do  that;  my 
poor  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  the  blood  kept 
rushing  hotly  to  my  throbbing  head. 

44 Why  did  you  bring  me  here?"  I  asked, 
looking  up  with  u  vain  endeavor  to  find  some 
pity  in  Madamo's  hard  countenance. 

“Bahl  You  weary  me  with  your  childish 
complaints,  Mademoiselle  Christine.  Have  the 
kindness  to  answer  my  question." 

I  hesitated  still ;  for  I  was  not  utterly  blind 
to  certain  discrepancies  in  Madamo's  explanation 
with  what  I  knew  to  be  facts,  but  I  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  skillful  to  wako  use  of  them. 

*•  J£h  Wen/”  Madamo  Bald,  impatiently. 

“You  may  tell  her— that  it  snail  bo  as  sho 
wishes,"  I  answered,  feebly. 

I  don’t  recollect  much  more  of  that  evening. 

I  remember  indistinctly  sitting  at  a  dinner-table, 
and  having  meats  and  wines  given  mo  which  I 
had  never  tasted  before,  and  tho  odor  of  which, 
seemed  to  sickon  me.  1  can  faintly  recall  sitting 
opposite  to  a  beautiful  fair  womnws  face,  which, 
however,  never  looked  on  me  onco  with  a  kind 
smile :  while  beside  me  was  a  tall  man  who  spoke 
the  oddest  French  I  ever  heard,  and  insisted  on 
heaping  my  plate  with  petits  gdteaux. 

I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  I  sat  by  the  open 
window  all  tho  evening  watching  tho  peoplo  walk¬ 
ing  about  under  the  trees  in  tho  lJlaco  opposite; 
for  I  have  a  vivid  recollection— the  only  vivid  one 
of  all  the  events  of  that  evening — of  seeing  the. 
great  round  moon  shining  brightly  over  tho 
mountain-tops,  and  throwing  a  silvery  whiteness 
over  the  statue  of  the  great  Bdarnais  king  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  centre  of  the  square. 

Some  music  was  playing  near,  but  whether  it 
camo  from  the  street  or  the  room  1  know  not; 
neither  do  I  remember  what  became  of  Madame 
or  my  step-sister;  the  only  thing  concerning  them 
which  I  can  recall  U,  that  when  I  went  to  my  room 
—for  we  did  not  return  to  Gan  that  night— and 
after  I  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was  aroused  by  some¬ 
thing  rustling  about  beside  me,  and  for  ono  light* 
ning  inBtant  I  fancied  I  caught  sight  of  both  Car¬ 
olino  and  Madame  in  the  act  of  closing  the  door, 
after,  I  suppose,  paying  me  a  visit. 


4 ‘And  he  will  not  see  me?" 

44  He  does  not  desire  you  to  come  to  his  house." 

11 1  will  go  from  ft  this  instant,  then.  Oh, 
Madame  Palingat,  why  .did  you  bring  me  hero? 
Let  me  go  nowl” 

44 1  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  with  trembling  fin¬ 
gers  began  arranging  ray  dress,  scarcely  hearing 
Madamo’s  commands  to  be  quiet  ana  remain 
where  I  was. 

“You  misunderstand,  Christine,"  she  Bald; 
“milord  objects  to  meeting  you  hero  himself; 
but  your  sister  wishes  to  see  you— your  sistert 
Christine.  Will  you  not  be  friends  with  her? 
She  desired  me  to  tell  you  she  was  sorry  for  her 
passionate  conduct,  to  excuse  her  to  you  in  ex¬ 
plaining  her  fears  at  the  moment,  and  to  beg  you 
to  forget  it,"  , 

I  was  silent,  but  1  unfastened  my  cloak  again. 

“When  you  know  Carolina," Madame  went 
on,  “you  will  think  as  little  of  her  wild  ways  as 
other  people  do." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  meanwhile  went 
ovor  in  my  mind  all  the  acts  of  my  step-sister 
that  afternoon :  her  cold  reception,  her  colder 
words,  and  finally  her  unwomanly  violence,  and 
— ah  l  I  must  not  forget  that— the  hatred  that 
gleamed  from  hor  eyes  when  she  stood  ovor  me, 
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The  claims  of  older  sisters  had  kept  mo  longer 
at  a  day  school  than  was  usual  for  children  of 
my  age ;  but  at  last  tho  time  came  for  mo  to 
graduato.  I  know  Webster's  Elements  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end — tho  Multiplication  Tablo  as  per¬ 
fectly  ob  my  prayers,  and  at  reading  and  spoiling 
I  had  always  been  expert.  At  the  Academy  I 
expected  totako  up  Grammar  and  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  of  theso  I  had  no  idea,  except  that  they 
were  dull  books  full  of  hard  words.  Tho  teacher 
in  that  department  was  a  stranger,  except  that 
site  had  spoken  to  mo  onco,  so  sweetly  as  to  dis¬ 
satisfy  mo  more  than  over  witli  a  reign  of  terror, 
in  which  I  was  enduring  almost  martyrdom. 

It  was  a  great  day  which  witnessed  my  eman¬ 
cipation,— tho  birds  sang  as  lightly  as  my  heart, 
and  tho  sun  shono  never  upon  a  happier  child.  It 
was  an  era  in  an  uneventful  life— an  oasis,  whoso 
memory  has  refreshed  many  sad  hours  since. 
How  smartly  was  I  looking  in  a  new  sun-bonnet 
—  my  hair  curling  as  naturally  ns  iifo,  and  my 
books  carefully  clasped  under  my  arm.  How  I 
hastened  to  tho  dear  old  roof,  that  had  scared  and 
soaked  in  tho  suns  and  storms  of  a  century.  And 
hero  let  mo  rocord  tho  tributo  of  a  tear  to  thy  in¬ 
sulted  momory.  Clap-boardless  roof— floorlcss 
rooms — whero  are  yo  now?  And  echo  answers 
whero  f  That  time-worn  fabric  has  tottered  back 
to  dust — and  thou,  who  nurtured  in  thy  walls 
tho  fourth  generation,  art  supplanted  by  a  showy 
thing,  which  looks  unblushingly  to  tho  road,  glar¬ 
ing  in  its  gaudy  green  blinds,  casting  great  dis¬ 
honor  upon  thy  humblo  garb.  Uut  such  is  life. 
Parents  go  wearing  tho  habiliments  of  poverty, 
that  they  may  gather  about  thankless  children 
tho  vesture  of  riches. 

I  was  tho  youngest  of  twenty  pupils.  Our 
teacher  was  lovely,  blue-cycd,  auburn-haired, 
with  a  form  like  a  fawn’s,  and  a  sweet  rich  voice, 
gushing  from  a  happy  heart.  Tltcro  were  no  re¬ 
straints  hero  imposed  upon  tho  little  misses,  which 
tho  young  ladies  might  violate.  If  there  came  a 
rainy  noon,  wo  who  did  not  understand  graces, 
or  calisthenics  with  tho  young  ladies,  always  had 
the  best  timo  at  jack  straws  and  hido  and  seek, 
for  our  dear  teacher  was  thero  merriest  of  us  all. 
I  am  positivo,  this  participation  in  our  sports  ne¬ 
ver  led  us  to  forget  the  respect  duo  from  a  pupil 
to  a  teacher,  and  I  record  it  as  an  example  to  all 
teachors,  who  havo  nover  como  down  from  their 
dignity  to  engago  in  the  recreations  of  their  scho¬ 
lars.  Thero  was  no  big  forulo  to  blister  a  tender 
hand,  no  fool’s  cap  to  mortify  a  sensitive  spirit,  or 
make  still  bolder  an  incorrigible  offender.  Good, 
old-fashioned  people  wondered  at  the  idoa  of 


keeping  school  without  a  desk  full  of  cart  ropes 
and  birch  rods,  and  not  a  fow  persist  to  this  day 
that  Miss  —  had  no  government  in  her  school. 
Our  composition  oxerciso  was  a  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  instead  of  boing  irksome  as  it  often  iB. 
Sealed  around  our  tcachor  with  slate  and  poncil, 
when  she  had  concluded  some  pretty  romance, 
wo  were  all  to  writo  what  wo  could  remomber  of 
it.  I  doubt  if  as  many  painters  could  havo  left 
moro  shades  upon  the  canvas,  than  thero  was 
varioly  in  theso  juvenile  effusions.  I  hnvc  before 
mo  now  a  schedule  of  tho  life  of  Cnrolino  Clcavo- 
land,  whom  no  school-girl  can  fail  to  remember, 
and  no  school  is  destitute  of  n  real  Carolino  to 
match  this  ideal. — Tho  oxerciscs  of  composition 
alternated  between  original  essays,  imitated  sto¬ 
ries,  and  fictitious  letters.  Izcttu  Morton,  a  little 
brunette,  was  my  favorito  correspondent.  I  did 
not  lovo  her  any  bettor  for  this  new  nanto,  though 
her  own,  Thankful  Green,  was  very  uncouth — 
in  a  romanco. 

A  year  passed  rapidly  away, — perhaps,  the 
happiest  of  my  Iifo, — when  tho  sad  nows  arrived 
that  our  dear  teacher  was  to  bo  married,  and  fow 
of  us  restrained  our  tears,  whon  tho  publishment 
was  announced  in  the  parish  church.  Tho  bride¬ 
groom  was  a  tall,  handsome  Now  Yorker;  thero 
was  a  bridal  and  cake  and  wino,  a  holy  com¬ 
mingling  of  smilos  and  tears,  and  wo  woro  left 
shephordless.  Wo  had  a  week's  vacation,  and 
then  school  again.  God  bless  my  first  teacher. 
I  shall  nover  forgot  hor. 

Our  next  instructress  was  fair  and  fragile, 
as  delicately  nurtured  by  a  widowed  mother  as 
tho  dow  drop  that  sparkles  upon  the  blushing  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  rose, — better  educated,  moro  dove  like 
in  her  beauty,  than  our  first  teacher,  but  too  retired 
and  shrinking  to  win  tho  confidence  of  half  grown, 
romping  girls.  A  weary  threo  months  sho  at¬ 
tended  assiduously  to  our  wants,  and  boro  so 
patiently  with  our  mischief  that  wo  began  to  bo 
heartily  ashamed  of  it.  A  second  term  made  us 
acquainted,  and  wo  commenced  it  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  spirits  taught,  and  tho  spirit 
teaching.  After  a  lapse  of  ono  year  wo  parted 
sadly  from  this  friend,  who  had  como  to  bo  vory 
dear  to  us,  and  who  left  us  to  go  South  as  gover¬ 
ness.  Great  girl  as  I  am  now,  I  cannot  help 
crying  when  I  remember  how  ill  I  repaid  your 
patience  and  mild  reproofs,  when  I  well  deserved 
rebukes  and  punishment.  I  am  writing  on  a 
hebdomadal  full  of  the  busy  incidents  of  life;  and 
hero  in  ono  sweet  corner  your  marriago  is  record¬ 
ed.  Should  this  imperfect  but  heartfelt  sketch 
meet  your  eye,  you  will  recognize  in  tho  writer 
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a  restless  and  wayward  pupil,  wild  but  not  heart* 
less,  who  has  given  you  many  hours  of  unlmppi- 
nCBS. 

Our  third  teacher  was  as  unlike  ns  possiblo  to 
our  former  ones  in  person  and  accomplishment. 
As  stately  as  a  princess,  slio  wns  ono  in  every¬ 
thing  hut  tho  reality  ;  tall  nml  gracefully  formed, 
with  u  brow  of  classic  beauty,  radiant  with  thought 
and  intellect ;  every  motivo  to  familiarity  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  hor  features,  and  I  would  as  soon  Imvo 
thought  of  kissing  Queen  Hess,  as  of  picking  up 
hor  fan  unbidden.  Slto  laid  down  tho  laws  tho 
first  day,  and  to  us,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
tho  supremo  discipline  of  lovo,  they  scorned  moro 
stringent  than  tho  laws  of  Moses.  Wo  wore  not 
to  calisthonizo  at  recess,  it  made  her  nervous ;  wo 
wore  not  ullowcd  tho  graces,  bocattso  ono  little 
romp  had  torn  her  dress  chasing  after  the  hoop. 
Jack  Stones  was  an  indefinite  species  of  gambling, 
bosidcs  making  our  lintids  rough,  and  of  courso  a 
prohibited  gatuo.  And  our  recesses  were  passed 
in  sullon  silenco  at  tho  window,  or  in  invidious 
romarks  on  tho  country  pcopto,  who  wero  much 
bolter  than  ourselves.  Instead  of  an  interesting 
exorcise,  as  our  composition  day  had  bcon,  tho 
aftornoon  was  dovoted  to  making  linen  for  tho 
Missionaries ;  and  1  cannot  tell  how  many  yards 
of  cambric  1  Imvo  hemmed  for  cap  strings,  or 
how  much  apparel  from  our  school  was  furnished 
tho  Missions.  No  young  Indy  wns  admitted 
without  a  silver  thimble,  and  at  our  ordinary 
sowing  tasks  no  unbleached  cloth  was  permitted 
to  ho  timdo  up.  It  has  sineo  often  occurred  to 
mo  that  cotton  cloth  paid  for,  would  Imvo  been 
quite  as  becoming  as  somo  of  tho  linen  that  nover 
had  its  hills  receipted. 

Miss - 's  stay  was  short  with  us,  hecauso 

sho  began  by  arbitrary  commands  to  exact  of  us 
what  we  would  have  dona  cheerfully  and  unasked 
if  lot  alono.  A  codo  of  laws  as  long  ns  the  moral 
law  was  suspended  from  tho  wnlls,  with  ns  many 
oxcoptions,  howovor,  ns  thcro  aro  to  French  rules; 
wo  woro  forevor  likely  to  rocoivo  punishment  in 
our  awkward  attempts  toevado  it.  No  queen  ever 
swayed  a  moro  absoluto  monarchy,  and  in  six 
months,  from  a  quiet  and  orderly  class,  wo  entne 
to  bo  turbulent  and  mischiovous,  not  for  tho  sako 
of  tho  mischiof,  but  for  the  visible  nnuoynneo  it 
mado  our  toucher.  School  girls  will  romombor, 
how  often  they  have  porpotrated  tho  rarest  spoci- 
mons  of  fun,  when  their  teacher  was  looking 
away,  and  whon  hor  oyos  onco  turned  upon  thorn, 
assumed  tho  groatost  possiblo  gravity.  I  am  quito 
porsuadod  that,  in  this  ago  of  improvement  even, 
we  could  not  bo  oqualod  by  any  insubordinnto 
pupils  in  tho  art  of  roading  cross-wise — knitting 
with  our  fmgors — or,  crooping  stealthily  across 
tho  room— and  if  suddenly  dotcctcd,  gravoly  ask¬ 
ing  permission  to  leavo  our  seats.  I  do  not  now 
romombor  that  this  teachor  ever  addressed  mo, 
except  about  my  lessons,  wltilo  I  was  her  pupil. 


Wo  all  sulfercd  from  her  want  of  conlidcnco  nnd 
intorcst  in  our  pursuits.  Wo  felt  that  thcro  was 
a  great  gulf  between  us,  nnd  tho  restraint  made 
us  absolutely  htitc  one,  whom  wo  should  have 
loved  nnd  revered.  IIow  wo  missed  tho  joyous 
"good  morning,  dear  I”  of  our  first  happy  teacher, 
and  tho  pleasant  greeting  of  our  second  ns  wo 
mot  the  frigid,  stately  Mentor  of  our  steps  nnd 
studies,  day  after  day,  nnd  went  through  a  routine 
unblcst  by  the  sunshine  of  lovo,  and  unchcercd 
by  kindness  and  conlidcnco. 

I  promised  myself  thus  early  that  if  I  wns 
spared  to  become  a  teacher,  I  would  love,  would 
sympathize  with  the  most  perverse  of  unruly  pupils. 
Children  thirst,  yearn  for  sympathy.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  for  u  spirit  to  develop  itself  without  this 
aliment,  ns  for  u  flower  to  mature  without  the 
sun  and  dow.  Tho  most  disngrccablo  children 
onco  surrounded  by  tho  ntmosphero  of  lovo,  nnd 
taught  that  thoy  were  objects  worth  notice,  have 
como  to  ho  teachable  and  companionablo  beings. 

Neglect  a  boy,  beenuse  ho  is  dull ;  let  his  pa¬ 
rents  closet  him  in  tho  cellar  or  garret,  nnd  keep 
him  on  bread  nnd  water ;  lot  his  teacher  strap 
him  with  leather,  nnd  pilo  him  down  with  fool’s 
caps ;  let  other  boys  ho  allowed  to  nick-name 
him,  “  Blockhead,”  and  “Dunco;"  let  him  bo 
sot  asido  to  rend  alono,  because  it  tnkes  so  long 
to  blunder  through  his  words — whnt  will  ho  make  f 
Not  a  plcnsant,  frank,  gentle  child  I  Will  ho  not 
bo  a  sullen  and  dogged  boy,  and,  perhaps,  a  mis¬ 
anthropic  nnd  gloomy  man  I  Hear  tcnchcrs,  kind 
parents  !  Do  not  shut  up  that  forlorn  litllo  boy; 
ho  would  tell  you  that  letter,  if  ho  could.  He 
would  repent  his  task,  if  ho  could.  Do  not  set 
that  other  boy  nbovo  him,  beenuso  ho  has  a 
belter  memory,  and  a  more  flippant  speech.  Do 
patient,  and  encourage  him,  wltilo  ho  tries  to  ro- 
call  tho  forgotten  character,  and  stammers  at  tho 
lost  lesson,  which  ho  thought  ho  had  perfectly 
committed. 

I  do  pray  most  earnestly,  that  I  may  never  bo 
disheartened  in  teaching  tho  most  obdurato,  nnd 
that  I  may  Imvo  long  suffering  with  tho  most 
slothful  intellect,  remembering  that  I  am  endur¬ 
ing  what  others  Imvo  endured  in  my  pcrvcrsoncss 
and  hccdlcssncss,  and  what  God  has  suffored  and 
still  is  suffering  from  an  ungrateful  world. 

This  sketch  imperfectly  dclincatos  tho  differ¬ 
ence  between  tcachors  and  their  discipline.  Wo 
Imvo  motives  topalionconnd  sacrifice  in  this  pro¬ 
fession.  In  tho  poor  child  whom  poverty,  or  tho 
absence  of  a  mother's  lovo,  pcrhnps,  has  mado 
constrained  and  dogged,  tlioro  it  a  spirit  which 
yearns  for  something  to  lovo,  something  round 
which  it  may  twine  in  a  wreath  of  affection  that 
noglect  has  crushed— 

And  in  a  henrt,  cold  to  the  cnrelcsi  eye, 

Fountains  of  tenderness  lie  unreveoled, 

And  I<ove’s  ungnrnered  wealth  dies  of  its  own  luxu¬ 
riance. 
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MV  THREE  ROSES. 

YEARS  since,  when  we -were  children,  my  mother 
took  for  the  summer  one  of  the  many  charming 
chalets  hy  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  peeped  from  a 
rones  of  flowers  like  a  toy-house  in  the  oontro  of  a 
bouquet.  The  little  hamlet  in  th  j  vicinity  seemed 
built  up  at  random,  within  a  garden.  Even  the  old 
church,  perched  high  up  on  the  bills,  was  surrounded 
with  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  a  kindly  neiehbor- 

hooil,  and  all  the  residents  visited  my  mother  on  the  tures— until,  at  last,  I  inquired  for  the  Roses, 
spot.  Gut  of  their  fkmilics  came  forth  my  three  “They  are  here- all  here,”  he  answered.  “Rose 
especial  playfellows,  Rose  Sebllle,  Itase  Graharoe,  Sebille,  Bose  Fomiercau,  and— and  Rose  Grahame; 
and  Rose  Fonnercau,  As  I  write  their  names,  they  but,”  he  added,  gravely,  “we  will  visit  her  last.” 
Meal,  with  my  departed  youth,  like  spirits,  iomy  As  we  sat  that  evening  in  the  familiar  balcony, 
side.  Soon  I  hear  their  gay  singing,  and  the  little  looking  on  the  blue  Lake,  and  glancing  every  instant 
feet,  that  never  walked  except  to  church,  pattering  towards  a  chalet,  half  buried  in  tiers  and  flowers,  and 
and  dancing  up  the  garden  ways.  fraught  with  so  many  a  sweet  and  sacred  recollection, 

I,  Frank,  was  the  only  representative  of  my  sox  3  learned  the  story  of  the  first  of  iuy  throe  bright  roses, 
among  this  merry  band,  was  respected  as  a  great  Rope  Fonnercau. 


I  found  -my  excellent  friend  fatter  than  I  could 
have  imagined.  Friends  so  often  omit  to  mention 
tho  personal  changes  that  arc  taking  place  in  them, 
and  photographs  were  at  this  t  ime  ifnknown.  His 
hair  was  curiously  streaked  with  while,  as  if  he  had 
dyed  it  with  an  unsteady  hand ;  but  there  was  tho 
same  kind,  beaming  face,  and  the  grasp  of  his  hand 
was  cordial,  almost  to  pain,  lie  had  loved  my 
mother,  and  our  first  talk  was  all  of  tier.  Insensibly 
wo  glided  into  other  topics— old  scenes  and  adven- 


authority  and  infallible  referee,  and  had  my  own  way 
in  everything.  Our  favorite  walk  was  to  tho  ceme¬ 
tery,  than  which  no  palace  garden  was  ever  richer  in 
sweet  flowers.  Long  before  we  approached  its  sacred 
precincts,  the  air  was  laden  with  their  fragrance. 
There  was  nothing  melancholy  to  us  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  garden  of  rest.  "Wo  had  never  seen  death.  We 
only  felt  we  should  be  quiet,  and  not  noisy  and  play¬ 
ful  there,  as  in  the  presence  of, something  holy.  It 
was  a  kind  of  church  to  ns,  and  while  we  reverenced 
it  as  much,  1  am  afraid  we  enjoyed  it  more. 

Sometimes  we  would  come  suddenly  upon  black 
prostrate  figures,  still  and  quiet,  like  everything 
around;  and  the  graves  at  which  we  had  noticed 
these  mute  mourners  had  an  especial  interest,  for 
the  time. 

Our  French  nurse,  however,  introduced  us  to  a 
tomb  that  had  a  melancholy  charm  beyond  all  others. 
Until  we  came,  no  flower  or  garland  had  ever  been 
placed  upon  it.  Only  a  solitary  willow  sapling  bad 
been  planted  there,  and  that  had  died  at  once.  There 


We  could  discern,  in  the  twilight,  a  grand  old  cha¬ 
teau,  frowning  down  upon  us  from  an  adjacent  hill, 
though,  to  be  literally  correct,  it  presently  began  to 
shine  and  glisten  in  the  rising  moonlight,  as  only  a 
Swiss  chateau  can.  I  knew  it  well,  of  course— knew 
its  feudal  history,  its  secret  crypts,  its  torture-tower, 
its  dungeons.  It  had  been,  in  my  time,  the  paradise 
of  bats  and  boys— its  dark  recesses  offering  splendid 
facilities  for  hide-and-seek.  I  knew  the  horrible 
post,  scarred  and  scorched,  to  which  victims,  in  old 
times,  wore  bound,  while  hot  coals  were  applied  to 
their  feet.  Happier  times  succeeding,  the  torturc- 
chambcr  had  become  our  chief  playroom,  while  tho 
lower  prisons  discharged  the  oflloo  of  wine-cellars. 

Ten  years  before,  Rose  Fonnercau  had  become  the 
wife  of  the  young  heir  of  this  place.  The  rejoicings 
had  lasted  three  days— garlands,  flags,  colored  lamps 
and  fireworks  turning  the  little  village  into  a  perfect 
fair.  There  was  music  anti  dancing  for  the -young 
and  agile,  wine  and  other  comforts  for  the  poor,  the 
inimitable  cannon,  whose  voice  is  never  mute  in 


was  a  name,  known  to  the  world,  and  even  to  us ;  a  Switzerland  upon  tho  slightest  disturbance;  and  thus 
date,  and,  deeply  cut  in  larger  letters,  the  single  was  Rose  Fonnercau,  the  beautiful  and  beloved,  con- 
word  “Proscrit.”  ducted  to  her  husband’s  stately  home. 

I  remember  that  we  all  stood  weeping  by  his  grave,  Rose  became  the  idol  of  the  house.  She  was  like  a 
as  the  nurse  related  to  us  the  patriot’s  story.  All  sunbeam  that  lad  found  its  way  within  those  sombre 
that  summer,  wo  laid  fresh  garlands  on  his  tomb,  walls  to  warm  and  cheer,  and  not  one  escaped  its  in- 
and,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  never  failed  to  wave  fluenee.  Her  husband  had  sole  charge  of  the  estate, 
an  adieu  to  him  as  we  left  the  gates.  his  father,  though  living,  being  in  feeble  health.  But 

That  bright  summer  paased  but  too  quickly  away,  once  every  year  be  went  alone  upon  a  rambling  ex- 
We  were  often  on  tho  lake,  sailing  past  Chillon,-  curskra  on  the  Alps. 

our  great  delight  being  to  fraternize,  by  friepdly  I  Five  years  since,  he  took  bis  knapsack  and  alpen- 
signs,  with  the  prisoners  therein  confined.  There  |  stock,  and  departed  on  his  annual  march,  his  Rose 
was  something  pleasantly  mysterious  in  their  dark  j  accompanying  him  some  distance  along  the  road, 
figures,  half  concealed  behind  the  iron  bars.  Once  and  returning  alone  in  tears,  for  she  always  dreaded 
we  had  a  great  alarm.  In  apparent  answer  to  our  those  lonely  wanderings  of  his.  He  had  promised  to 
amicable  demonstrations,  a  formidable-looking  in-  write  continually,  and  requested  that  his  letters 
strument  was  protruded  from  tbo  barred  casement,  should  be  addressed  to  a  distant  village  across  the 
Were  they  going  to  lire  upon  us?  No.  Our  boatman  mountains  he  intended  to  explore, 
hastened  to  assure  us  it  was  only  a  fishing-rod,  the  Rose  never  beheld  him  more.  She  knew  not  if  he 
use  of  which  was  permitted  by  a  paternal  govern-  wandered,  lost  and  starved  to  death  upon  the  snow, 
ment,  to  pass  away  the;  time.  But  at  no  time  did  we  or  if  his  death  was  quick  and  unexpected,  falling 
ever  observe  a  trout  ascending  to  that  lofty  fishing-  from  some  terrific  peak,  or  whelmed  in  an  avalanche, 
bank.  or,  worse  fate,  murdered  by  some  unknown  band. 

Thus  feeling,  ns  I  am  sure  wc  did,  the  beauty  and  All  that  love  and  sorrow  could  devise  was  put  in 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  surrounding  us,  though  with-  action,  and,  for  months,  the  mountain  paths  and 
out  any  artistic  appreciation  of  them,  we  whiled  plateaux  were  followed  and  searched;  but  without 
away  that  happy  summer,  until  a  certain  crispness  success.  Once,  only,  was  he  beard  of.  He  had  hired 
and  flippancy  in  the  breeze  that  came  from  the  a  guide  to  take  him  to  a  village,  situated  beyond  a 
neighboring  bills,  reminded  us  that  summer  delights  dangerous  and  difficult  pass— the  village  to  which  his 
were  over,  and  autumn  begun.  letters  were  to  be  directed. 

My  mother  prolonged  her  stay  as  much  as  possible ;  Four  years  later,  some  human  remains  were  found, 
but,  one  morning,  behold  ourrose- trees  bending  under  by  shepherds,  or  hunters,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pure  white  robes  of  snow!  This  was  a  hint  not  to  be  pass,  but  some  distance  from  the  ordinary  road,  and 
mistakon.  In  three  days  we  were  to  go.  We  did  without  a  shred  or  relic  of  any  kind  to  identify  the 
what  we  could.  We  sullenly  made  a  snow  man,  and  victim,  unless  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the  jaw  could  be 
so  successfully,  that  wo  deemed  him  worthy  of  the  relied  upon  as  proof  that  it  was  indeed  Rose’s  hus- 
narne  of  William  Tell,  and  left  him  there,  gazing  hand,  who  bad  been  Injured  in  his  youth  by  the  kick 
with  his  black  pebble  eyes  towards  the  crags  and  of  a  horse  in  the  face.  At  all  events,  it  convinced  her, 
peaks  he  loved  so  well.  and  the  remains  wero  laid  reverently  to  rest  in  the 

For  ourselves,  wo  were  to  go  to  a  spot  where  snow  cemetery, 
was  never  6oeu,  and  there  was  sunshine  for  my  “ I,  also,”  said  the  doctor,  “believe  it  to  be  him. 
mother  the  whole  winter  long.  Our  last  days  at  Tho  guide  with  whom  ho  ascended  that  fatal  path 
Clarens  wero  somewhat  sad.  I  had  to  separate  from  was  suspected,  and  questioned ;  and,  though  nothing 
my  playfellows;  for  my  suggestion  to  take  the  three  was  elicited  to  incriminate  him,  he  was  for  a  long 
Roses  with  us  was  overruled  by  the  respective  parents  time  under  surveillance.  He  was  an  ill-looking  fel- 
of  those  flowers,  as  well  as  my  own.  We  made  a  last  low,  and  bore  the  worst  character  in  the  village, 
pilgrimage  together  to  the  grave  of  the"  Proscrit,  ”and  The  man’s  account  was  that  the  traveller  had  dis¬ 
placed  thereon  a  wreath  of  evergreens  of  prodigious  missed  him  when  actually  within  sight  of  the  village 
size,  while  tho  three  Roses  and  my  little  sister— Rose  to  which  he  was  proceeding,  and  was  last  seen 
Mary  (who  was,  however,  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  descending  the  path  leading  thither.  It  was,  bow- 
a  regular  Rose)— mingled  their  tears;  and  those  who  ever,  a  significant  fact  that  his  watch,  chain,  rings 
were  to  remain  pledged  themselves  to  remember  the  and  money,  as  well  as  all  the  more  perishable  part  of 
“Proscrit”  for  our  sake,  as  well  as  bis  own.  With  his  equipment,  had  disappeared,  whon  the  remains 
this  unselfish  bond,  we  parted,  crying  (I  will  confess  were  found.  His  father  expired  on  the  day  following 
it)  till  we  could  cry  no  more;  and  of  the  many  part-  the  interment  of  his  sou’s  remains,  and  the  mother  is, 
Ings  since,  I  can  recall  but  one  as  bitter.  I  fear,  dying.  As  for  Rose,  she  is  mistress  of  the 

The  only  male  friend  I  had  left  at  Clarens  was  the  '  castle,  and  guardian  to  her  boy,  beloved  by  all  around 
young  doctor  of  tbo  village,  who  bad  attended  my  !  her-  You  shall  see  her  to-day.” 
mother,  and  often  took  mo  as  his  companion  in  his  j  After  this  story,  a  perfectly  true  one,  we  sat  for  a 


long  professional  drives  or  walks  among  the  hills. 
Be  was  full  of  life,  as  merry  as  a  boy,  and  glad  of  any 
excuse  to  rim  races  and  jump  ditches  with  me. 

I  corresponded  with  him  after  our  separation,  at 
first,  in  round  text  and  a  succession  of  abrupt  sen¬ 
tences,  always  ending  with,  “  my  love  to  the  Roses.” 
As  time  went  on,  I  had  more  subjects  of  interest  to 
dilate  upon.  His  replies  had  a  great  charm  for  me, 
and,  when  my  mother  died,  his  was  tho  one  letter 
that  broke  the  dull  apathy  of  grief  into  which  1  had 
fallen,  and  taught  me  a  healthier  sorrow. 

“  You  are  ill,”  he  said,  in  his  last  letter.  “  I  believe 
I  can  cure  you.  Leave  London  to-morrow,  and,  ac¬ 
cidents  apart,  be  with  mo  on  Thursday.” 

I  obeyed;  and  thus,  after  an  interval  of  just  twenty 
years,  returned  to  Clarens. 


little  timo  in  silence,  watching  tho  fatal  mountain 
and  tho  grim  old  chateau,  with  its  turrets  for  the 
moment  kissed  into  silver  by  the  cold,  bright  raoou. 
Then  the  doctor,  who  was  always  depressed  by  the 
reminiscence  he  had  just  recounted,  rose  hurriedly, 
and,  with  an  effort  to  be  gay,  wished  me  good-uight 
and  pleasant  dreams. 

My  dreams  were  not  pleasant.  They  hovered  in¬ 
cessantly  between  a  death-strugglo  on  the  mountains 
and  a  white  fhco  looking  out  into  tho  moonlight, 
keeping,  from  habit,  a  dreary  watch,  though  hope 
was  dead. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  a  noto  was  handed  to 
the  doctor,  who  laughed,  and  passed  it  to  me. 

“  Come,  Frank,  your  walk  among  the  Roses  bogins 
forthwith.  We  will  be  off  in  ten  minutes.” 


Tho  note,  Englished,  ran  thus: 

“  Beau  Sm:— Fray  come  at  once.  Mario  has  cut 
off  the  top  of  her  thumb.  Receive,  dear  sir,  the  as¬ 
surance  of  my  very  high  consideration. 

“It.  STA DIFFER.” 

We  were  quickly  ready,  and  In  the  carriage. 
“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “you  certainly  take 
things  calmly  enough.  I  expected  to  find  you  in  a 
fever  of  excitement  and  impatience.” 

“  Me?  Why  so?  What  has  this  rather  dirty  little 
note  to  do  with  me?  And  who  upon  earth  is  ‘R. 
Stain  ilbr?’  ” 

“Is  there  no  instinct  in  human  affection,”  asked 
the  doctor,  with  assumed  gravity,  “  that  might  whis¬ 
per  to  yon  that  this  noto  is  from  no  less  si  person  than 
Rose  Sebille?  Sbe  married  Karl  Stuniffer,  a  German 
Swiss,  about  eight  years  since,  and  is,  I  assure  you,  a 
model  housewife— a  perfect  •meat-mother,’  as  the 
Germans  say.  Shelias  five  children,  is  grown  very 
fat,  and — My  dear  Frank,  you  look  quite  pale. 
What’s  the  matter?” 

“I— well,  I  don’t  know  exactly,”  I  replied.  “All 
these  changes  have  come  about  unobserved  by  you. 
I  had  in  my  mind  a  little  bright-haired  lairy  in  short 
frocks  and  trousers,  whose  flounces  were,  day  after 
day,  distributed  among  tlie  brambles  in  our  haunts 
of  play.  A  nd  now — Well,  well.” 

We  drove  through  the  old  scenes— past  our  chalet, 
past  llio  gate,  and  the  path  where  Rose  Sebille,  who 
had  become  Stamfler,  sobbed  out  her  adieux,  with  the 
rest— past  the  old  plane-tree  avenue,  and  the  little 
pier  on  which  I  had  passed  many  an  hour  catching 
little  pale-green  spectres  of  fish,  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  met  with  elsewhere.  Then  on  past  Cliil- 
lon,  always  at  our  side  the  deep  blue  lake,  and,  be¬ 
yond,  the  royal  Alps  of  Savoy,  crowned  with  cloud 
and  snow,  and  smiling  or  frowning  as  the  sunshine 
or  the  shadows  fell. 

“There  is  Rose  StamfFef’s  mansion,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion,  pointing  to  a  pretty  chalet  on  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

We  left  the  high  road  and  turned  into  the  approach, 
under  the  cool  shade  of  an  avenue  offlines.  It  really 
seemed  a  delicious  spot.  There  was  a  large  court  or 
farm-yard  at  the  side  of  tho  house,  across  which  peo¬ 
ple  were  hastily  passing  and  repassing.  Evidently 
something  of  an  exciting  nature  was  going  forward. 
We  rang  a  large  hell,  which  gave  forth  what  seemed 
an  n» necessarily  vociferous  peal,  and  was  responded 
to  by  several  dogs,  that  burst  forth  barking  furiously. 
Then  appeared  a  female  form,  with  bare  and  reddish 
arms,  a  wide  good-natured  face,  fringed  all  round 
with  little  light  curls,  and  a  waist  of  considerable 
size,  girt  with  a  discolored  apron,  which  the  wearer 
sought  to  undo,  but,  failing,  triced  it  up  round  her 
portly  form. 

j  “  1  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  doctor,”  she  called  out, 

■  in  a  voice  which,  though  sweet,  was  certainly  loud. 
“Marie  has  cut  oft'  the  top  of  her  thumb,  and  I’m 
sure  yon  can  sew  it  on  nicely  again!  How  untidy  I 
am  I”  (This  in  a  series  of  melodious  shouts.)  “  I  am 
not  fit  to  see  anybody!  We  have  just  killodapig, 

and  we  are  going  to  cut  him  up!  Madame  G - ’a 

young  ladies  arc  come  to  help  us  with  tho  sausages! 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  (to  me);  “pray  walk  in. 
This  way.” 

I  saw  my  friend  suppressing  his  laughter  as  we 
went  away— stumbling  over  chairs,  benches,  etc., 
that  had  been  brought  into  the  passages  from  the 
kitchen,  to  bo  out  of  the  way  of  the  porcine  solemni¬ 
ties,  to  which,  in  middle-class  Swiss  establishments, 
everything  succumbs,  at  least,  once  a  year. 

Presently  the  suffering  Marie,  accompanied  by  the 
top  of  her  thumb,  was  conducted  into  the  room.  She 
had  endured  much  pain,  and— alter  the  manner  of 
the  poorer  Swiss,  when  attacked  hy  malady  in  any 
part  of  their  frames— had  tied  a  handkerchief  over 
her  head ! 

The  thumb  was  quickly  restored  to  its  pristine 
shape;  and  then  the  doctor,  turning  gravely  to  the 
stout  lady  with  the  rosy  arms,  quietly  observed: 

“Madame  Stamfi’or,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  de¬ 
sires  to  kiss  your  hand!  Surely  vou  remember  Frank 
C.V” 

There  was  a  little  scream,  or  rather  shout— a  merry 
laugh,  and  both  my  hands  wero  in  the  grasp  of  Rose 
Sebille.  Soundly  shaken  they  were,  and  it  was  with 
labor  and  difficulty,  by  flashes,  as  it  seemed,  that  I 
began  to  recognize  in  this  huge  hearty  woman  my 
fairy  Rose.  Then,  too,  that  horrible  pig  lowered  over 
the  scene,  and,  even  while  the  little  volume  of  our 
youth  began  to  open  before  us,  the  duties  owing  to 
tho  yet  undisraembered  bruto  fell  like  a  shadow 
across  the  page. 

Maid  Marie,  who  had  discarded  her  handkerchief 
and  her  tears  together,  now  re-appeared, and,  making 
two  imaginary  gashes  across  her  mottled  arm,  whis¬ 
pered  anxiously  in  her  mistress’s  ear.  Taking  this 
as  a  signal  to  depart,  we  rose ;  but  our  hostess  had  no 
idea  of  parting  with  so  old  an  nl!v. 

“You  must  stay  with  us,  dear  Mr.  Frank — dear 
Frank— and  indeed  you  can  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us,  for  M,  Stamffbr  is  gone  to  Berne,  not  to  return 
till  to-morrow,  and  hands  are  scarce.” 

I  looked  at  Marie’s  decapitated  thumb,  and  thought 
my  own  might  become  scarcer.  But  Rose  would 
take  no  denial. 

“Let  the  doctor  go  his  rounds,  and  join  us  at  din¬ 
ner  at  six.  You  can  drive  home  by  moonlight.” 

Thus  it  was  settled.  The  doctor  drove  his  way, 
and  I  was  conducted  to  the  scene  of  recent  slaughter. 

Dear  Rose !  Sho  called  me  Frank,  as  she  had  done 
twenty  years  ago,  and  her  pleasure  at  the  meeting 
was  honest  and  unfeigned.  She  was  in  tho  highest 
spirits.  Tho  children  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh-  , 


bor,  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  pig-week,  and  she  bin 
nothing  to  divert  li.r  attention  from  the  pig  and  mo 
In  a  large  kitchen,  seat  ed  about  a  table,  wereabou 
a  dozen  girls,  while  several  ladies  of  riper  years  hov¬ 
ered  about,  brandishing  large  knives,  like  scimitars 
and  tbo  disabled  Marie  haunted,  like  an  unquiel 
spirit,  the  scene  of  her  former  exploits. 

Rose,  as  she  entered,  armed  herself  hastily,  as  ii 
the  pig  were  still  alive  and  standing  desperately  al 
bay.  Then  sho  introduced  me,  as  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  to  most  of  the  assembled  company,  including 
the  pastor’s  daughter,  the  prefect’s  widow,  and  the 
syndic’s  wifm 

The  school  girls  were  merely  neophytes,  and  hail 
como  f^j^mdateff  by  the  elder  priestesses  into  tho 
mysteries  of  this  horrible  sacrifice.  I  bowed  to  tho 
ladies  and  to  circumstances;  but  there,  stark  and 
ghastly,  reclined  upon  the  table  the  miserable  pig, 
and  seemed  to  concentrate  all  my  fliculties,  by  a  hor¬ 
rible  fascination,  upon  itself. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  voice  remarking  complacently 
that  all  had  been  “magnillquement  arrange,”  and 
that  now  they  would  begin,  in  reply  to  which  every¬ 
body  said  “tres-bicn,”  and  bo  did  I.  I  remember 
that,  stooping  for  my  hat  to  prepare  ffir  flight,  a 
small,  finely-tempered  hatchet  was  slid  Into  my  hand. 

Seeing  that  1  was  suspected,  I  took  a  stern  resolu¬ 
tion,  and,  bracing  my  nerves  up  to  the  oegudon,  de¬ 
termined  to  be  priest,  butcher,  anything  but  tho  ob¬ 
ject  of  ridicule  of  the  impatient  iissembly. 

“Lot  me  begin!”  I  said,  striding  forward,  ami, 
waving  my  hatebet  in  the  air,  with  a  wild  war-whoop 
I  shut  iuy  eyes  and  struck  a  savage  blow.  A  shrill 
scream  arose.  I  had  missed  the  brute’s  body,  and 
only  cut  off  an  ear. 

Rose  applauded  my  zeal,  but,  with  somo  mistrust 
of  my  skill,  uniter  took  to  direct  my  further  opera¬ 
tions.  The  hatchet  and  the  post  of  honor  bad  (she 
said)  been  unanimously  assigned  to  me,  and  I  must 
do  my  best. 

I  decline  to  state,  minutely,  to  what  that  amount¬ 
ed.  I  believe  that,  had  the  pig  been  alive,  and  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  playful  havoc  I  was  making  with  his  car¬ 
case,  I  could  scarcely  have  suffered  more.  I  cut  and 
slashed,  and  hacked  and  hewed,  conscious  only  of  the 
one  desire  to  reduce  the  brute  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  At  length,  whether  excited  hy  the  com¬ 
mendations  I  received,  or  in  obedience  to  somo 
strange  law  of  our  nature  which  I  have  never  yet  had 
time  to  investigate,  it  certainly  came  to  pass  that  1 
began  to  experience  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  work.  Time,  dinner,  everything  was  forgotten, 
only  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  pig— “  our”  pig 
—for  by  this  time  I  hail  fairly  adopted  him,  and  I 
was  still  the  centre  of  an  admiring  band,  executing  a 
“  okof-d’ceuvro  ”  of  skill  apd  elegance  (cutting  off 
chops),  whon,  casting  my  eyes  around,  I  became 
aware  of  the  figure  of  my  friend,  tho  doctor,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door,and  quivering  all  over  with  suppressed 
laughter.  His  presence  broke  the  charm.  But  the 
work  waB  done.  The  pig  was  dismembered  from 
snout  to  tail.  Covered  with  glory,  I  resumed  my 
coat,  and  sunk  from  the  butcher  to  the  man.  Dear 
Rose  and  I  parted  the  best  of  friends.  But  I  did  not 
kiss  her  hand. 

Time  passed  rapidly  away,  and  still  the  doctor 
found  some  now  reason  to  postpone  our  promised 
visit  to  my  third  Rose— Rose  Graham e.  At  length 
one  Sunday,  after  service,  he  led  me  through  the 
vineyards,  saying,  this  was  our  opportunity.  We 
took  a  familiar  path,  under  walnut-trees,  winding 
ever  up  and  up  till  it  led  us  out  upon  the  hill,  and  to 
tho  cemetery,  my  youth’s  Eden— tho  garden  that 
love,  stronger  than  death,  kept  ever  sacred,  on  the 
mountain-side. 

We  entered  the  well-known  gates,  and  presently 
were  standing  by  the  “  Proscrit’s ”  grave.  But  what 
is  this  beside  it?  Another  grave.  A  little  one.  A 
little  inarble'cross,  a  broken  lily,  and  beneath,  “  Rose 
Grakame,  ret.  5.” 
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NIMPO’S  TROUBLES. 


By  Olive  Thorne. 


Chapter  I. 

GOING  OUT  TO  HOARD. 

This  is  the  stoiy  of  a  real  girl,  no  wiser  and  no 
better  than  you  are.  I  hope  you’ll  like  her ;  and 
I’m  sure  you’ll  be  interested  to  hehr  about  her 
troubles.  They  were  many  and  grievous,  but  the 


NIMPO  THINKS  OVER  HER  TROUBLES. 


greatest  of  all  was,  that  she  could  not  do  as  she 
pleased. 

.Now,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  that  were  your 
special  trouble  too  j  and  I’m  going  to  tell  you  what 
Nimpo  did  about  it. 

Nimpo  wasn’t  her  real  name,  of  course ;  it  was 
one  she  had  given  herself  before  she  could  speak 
plainly,  and  she  never  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it. 

She  had  a  habit  of  talking  to  herself,  and  the  day 
my  story  begins,  she  had  locked  herself  in  her 
room,  and  was  going  on  in  a  most  passionate 
way: 

“1  don’t  believe  anybody  has  such  a  hard  time 
as  I  have !  I  never  can  do  as  I  please  !  Here  I 
am,  ’most  thirteen,  and  I  never  did  as  I  had  a  mind 
to  a  single  day !  I  just  think  it’s  too  bad ! 


“  Mother  never  lets  me  go  anywhere  I  want  to, — 
at  least,  not  unless  every  little  thing  is  just  so,”  she 
added,  to  qualify  the  rather  surprising  remark. 

“ 1  think  she’s  horrid  particular,  anyway.  Then 
she  never  lets  me  wear  my  new  dress !  I  don’t  see 
any  use  of  having  a  dress  if  you  can’t  wear  it,  except 
just  to  church.  Oh,  dear !  I  do  wish  I  could  do  as 
I  please !  Wouldn’t  I  have  a  nice  time?  ” 

Having  talked  out  .her  grief,  though  only  to 
the  unsympathizing  walls,  Nimpo  felt  better, 
and  began  to  plan  what  she  would  do  if  that 
nice  time  should  ever  come.  Her  face  bright¬ 
ened,  and  before  long  she  was  so  deep  in  cas¬ 
tle-building  that  she  forgot  her  troubles,  and 
when  the  tea  bell  rang  she  went  pleasantly  down 
stairs,  not  a  bit  like  the  abused  damsel  she 
thought  herself. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  “coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,”  for  her  nice  time  was 
much  nearer  than  she  thought.  They  were 
all  at  the  table,  when  she  took  her  place,  anti 
holding  an  animated  discussion. 

“Nimpo,”  said  her  father,  “I’m  going  to 
take  your  mother  with  me  to  New  York  next 
week.  How  shall  you  like  to  keep  house?” 

“Are  you — is  he,  mother?”  exclaimed  Nim¬ 
po,  “  and  can  I  keep  house  ?  ” 

“I’m  thinking  about  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Rie~ 
vor,  “  but  I  don’t  see  exactly  how  to  arrange  it. 
Sarah  wants  to  go  home  for  a  month,  or  I  could 
leave  you  with  her.  Perhaps  I  can  get  Mrs. 
Jackson  to  come  and  take  care  of  you  all.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  can’t  bear  Mrs.  Jackson,”  Nimpo 
broke  in ;  “  can’t  I  board  somewhere  ?  ” 

“That  might  do,  Mary,”  said  Mr.  Rievor. 
“  Perhaps  that  would  be  best.  You  would  feel 
easier  about  them,” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  would  take  the  care  of  three 
children  on  their  hands,”  said  Mrs,  Rievor. 

“Children  !  ”  said  Nimpo,  “I  should  think  I  was 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.” 

Mrs.  Rievor  looked  curiously  at  Nimpo,  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  her  mind. 
She  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  for  her  little 
daughter  to  take  care  of  herself  a  while.  So  she  said 
she  would  think  of  it. 

Well,  she  did  think  of  it ;  and  she  went  out  the 
next  morning  to  see  about  it,  and  when  Nimpo 
came  home  from  school  she  was  greeted  with  a 
shout  from  Rush,  who  was  swinging  on  the  front 
gate. 
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<*  Oh,  Nimpo  !  It’s  all  settled,  and  we’re  going 
to  Mrs.  Primkins’  to  board.  Ain’t  you  glad  ?  ’’ 

“  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  learn  better  manners  than 
to  swing  on  a  gate,  if  you’re  going  to  board  out,” 
said  Nimpo,  with  great  dignity.  “I  should  be 
mortified  to  have  Mrs.  Primkins  see  such  rude  man¬ 
ners  ;  ”  and  she  went  into  the  house  to  see  if  the 
delightful  news  was  really  true. 

“  Oh,  my !  don’t  we  feel  grand  1  ’’  shouted  Rush, 
who  was  just  at  the  teazing  age  in  boys — if  you 
know  what  age  that  is.  According  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  it  begins  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  ends 
— when  does  it  end,  boys? 

But,  for  once,  Nimpo  did  not  care  what  he  said. 
She  was  too  much  elated  with  her  brilliant  prospects 
to  listen  to  him. 

“  Mother,  have  you  got  us  aboarding  place?"  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Rievor  smiled. 

“Yes,  dear;  at  least,  Mrs.  Primkins  says  she 
will  take  you,  if,  on  the  whole,  it  is  decided  to  be 
best.” 

“Oh,  1  hope  it  will,  mother!  I  don’t  want  to 
stay  here  with  that  poky  old  Mrs.  Jackson,  to  order 
me  around.” 

“  But  you  will  find  things  very  different  there 
from  what  you  are  used  to,  my  dear,  and  Pm  afraid 
you’ll  be  disappointed.” 

“Of  course,  things  ’ll  be  different,”  said  Nimpo, 
loftily,  “but  I  think  Pd  like  a  change.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  good  for  folks  to  live  always  in  a  rut.” 
She  had  read  that  expression  in  a  grown-up  book, 
and  thought  it  sounded  striking. 

But,  seeing  a  peculiar  smile  on  her  mother’s 
face,  she  went  on  earnestly — 

“I  always  did  want  to  board  out,  mother,  and  I 
think  it  ’ll  be  just  splendid.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Rievor,  “  perhaps  it  will  be 
good  for  you,  and  if  you  prefer,  you  may  try  it.” 

So  that  was  settled,  and  Nimpo  thought  her  day 
of  glory  was  coming  in. 

She  went  at  once  to  her  room,  drew  her  trunk 
out  of  the  closet,  and  began  to  look  over  her 
“  things,”  to  see  which  she  would  take.  It  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  select  them,  and  pack  them  away  in 
boxes,  and  it  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  going  on 
a  journey. 

Rush  was  excited,  too,  though  of  course — being  a 
boy — he  would  not  own  it.  Pretty  soon  he  came  in. 

“What  ’r  you  doing,  Nimp?”  he  asked. 

“Packing  up,"  said  Nimpo,  from  the  closet, 
where  she  had  gone  to  get  her  best  shoes,  so  as  to 
be  sure  and  not  forget  them. 

“Then  we’re  to  go,  sure  pop?” 

“Yes,  we’re  to  go  to  Mrs.  Primkins’ to  board, 
but  I  do  wish  you’d  leave  off  such  vulgar  words,” 
answered  Nimpo. 


“  I  mean  to  pack  up,  too,”  said  he,  prudently 
not  hearing  her  last  remark.  “  Nimp,  would  you 
take  your  skates?” 

1  ‘  Skates  ! — in  the  middle  of  summer  1  ”  said  she 
scornfully.  “I  think  you’d  better  take  a  little 
common  sense — if  you’ve  got  any  in  your  head.  I 
wish  you’d  go  out ;  you’re  in  my  way.  I  want  to 
spread  out  my  things  on  that  bed.” 

Nimpo’s  room  was  a  cozy  bit  of  a  place,  with 
only  room  for  a  narrow  bed,  a  little  bureau,  a 
stand,  and  one  chair.  So  when  Rush  came  in  to 
see  her,  he  always  sat  or  lounged  on  the  bed. 

Before  she  went  to  sleep  on  that  wonderful 
night,  Nimpo  had  packed  everything,  except  her 
dresses,  and  as  it  was  a  week  before  she  went,  she 
had  to  live  in  the  trunk  all  that  time. 

But  that — though  rather  inconvenient — was  part 
of  the  fun. 

She  was  a  heroine  at  school  for  that  week.  The 
envy  of  the  girls,  and  the  happiest  one  of  all.  Les¬ 
sons  were  not  very  well  learned,  notes  passed 
around,  and  in  fact  the  whole  school  was  demoral¬ 
ized  by  her  influence,  because  she  was  going  to 
“board  out,”  that  being  considered  the  height  of 
felicity  among  the  school  girls  of  the  village. 

The  airs  she  put  on  were  wonderful  to  see.  She 
did  up  her  hair  in  a  very  tight  knot  behind,  feeling 
too  old  for  braids,  and  slily  let  down  a  tuck  in  her 
dress. 

You  see  she  wasn’t  a  bit  like  the  good  girls  you 
read  about ;  she  was  more  like  the  girls  you  see— 
when  you  look  in  the  glass. 

Well,  the  week  came  to  an  end,  as  all  weeks 
will  if  we  ’re  only  patient,  and  the  morning  came 
on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reivor  were  to  start. 

“Now,  Nimpo,”  said  her  mother  that  morning, 
“I  leave  little  Robbie  to  your  tender  care.  Re¬ 
member  he’s  a  baby,  and  will  miss  his  mother. 
I’m  sure  you'll  be  kind  to  him,  dear.  And  1  want 
you  to  be  more  considerate  with  Rush.  I  know  he 
is  trying —  ” 

“  I  should  think  he  was  1  ”  broke  in  Nimpo. 

“Well,  I  know  he  is;  but  it’s  only  his  rough 
way.  Try  to  be  patient  with  him.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  of  Mrs.  Primkins,  too.  You’ll  find 
some  things  you’re  not  used  to,  my  dear,  but  I 
know  she’ll  be  kind  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
respectful  to  her,  and  do  as  she  wishes  you  to.” 

“  Of  course  I  shall  be  respectful,  mother,”  said 
Nimpo,  putting  on  her  high  and  mighty  air,  “but 
I  don’t  see  why  I  should  mind  her.  I’m  sure  I’m 
old  enough  to  know  what’s  right  for  me  to  do.  I 
shall  only  be  a  boarder,  any  way.” 

“Well,  daughter,”  were  Mrs.  Rievor’s  last  words, 
“  I  hope  you  will  be  as  happy  as  you  expect.” 

“There’s  the  stage!”  shouted  Rush  from  the 
front  gate  ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  old  red  stage, 
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with  its  four  white  horses,  came  swinging  around 
the  corner,  and  stopped  at  the  gate. 

In  a  moment  the  trunks  were  strapped  in  the  big 
“boot”  behind.  Father  and  mother  said  good- 
bv,  and  were  packed  in,  the  driver  climbed  to  his 
seat,  cracked  his  whip,  and  off  they  went,  leaving 
Kimpo,  Rush  and  Robbie  at  the  gate,  and  black 
Sarah  at  the  door. 

Robbie  began  to  cry,  and  even  Rush  felt  a  slight 
choke  in  his  throat,  but  Nimpo  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  her  brilliant  prospect  to  feel  unhappy. 

“Now,  Robbie, ”  she  began,  in  her  most  elder- 
sisterly  way,  “don’t  cry,  dear;  we’re  going  up  to 
our  boarding  place,  and  you’ll  see  what  fine  times 
we’ll  have !  ” 

“Hadn’t  ye  better  stay  here  till  arter  dinner?” 
said  Sarah.  “  I  won’t  get  done  clarin  up  ’fore  the 
arternoon,  an’  I  kin  jist  as  well  cook  y’r  dinner.” 

“No,  I  thank  you,  Sarah,”  said  Nimpo,  loftily, 
“I  want  to  take  possession  of  my  new  rooms  this 
morning.” 

Sarah  smiled,  but  Rush  shouted : 

“  Nimp’s  on  her  stilts  again !  I  say,  Nimp, 
don’t  forget  to  take  the  big  dictionary  up  to  old 
Primkins.  They’ll  all  have  to  study  it  if  you  keep 
on.” 

Nimpo  threw  a  most  withering  look  on  him,  but 
he  didn’t  wither  a  bit.  He  only  laughed  louder, 
and  Sarah  said,  quietly : 

“  Law,  now !  I  reckon  ye’ll  git  off  that  ar  high 
boss,  ’fore  you’ve  been  to  Miss  Primkins’  a  week. 
She  ain’t  much  like  y’r  ma,  no  ways.” 

Nimpo  disdained  reply. 

“You  can  leave  the  key  of  the  house  with  cousin 
Will,  at  the  store,  Sarah,”  she  said  with  dignity. 

“Yes,  Miss  Rievor,”  said  Sarah,  sarcastically. 
“So  y’r  ma  tole  me?  Lor’!  won’t  she  git  took 
down  a  peg !  ”  she  added,  with  a  laugh  to  herself, 
the  next  minute,  as  Nimpo  disappeared  through 
the  door. 

The  trunks  had  been  carried  up  the  day  before ; 
so  nothing  remained  but  to  walk  up  there. 

Nimpo  started  off,  leading  Robbie,  and  Rush, 
stopping  to  gather  up  a  bow  and  arrow  he  was  mak¬ 
ing,  followed  slowly  along  behind. 

Chapter  II. 

.MRS.  PRIMKINS. 

Mrs.  Primkins  lived  in  a  two-story  house,  a 
block  or  two  above  Mr.  Rievor’s.  It  was  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  stylish-looking  house  on  the  street, 
and  that  was  one  reason  Nimpo  was  pleased  to  go 
there. 

Mrs.  Primpkins,  however,  was  not  stylish  in  the 
bast.  Her  hair  was  cut  short  in  her  neck,  her 
te  was  short  and  scant,  and  in  her  whole  figure 


there  was  a  tightened  up  ready-for-action  look,  that 
meant  work.  In  fact,  she  was  a  kind-hearted,  un¬ 
educated  woman,  whose  life  was  spent  in  her 
kitchen,  and  who  knew  very  little  out  of  it. 

She  consented  to  take  the  children  to  board,  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  money  to  furnish  her  half-empty 
rooms. 

When  Nimpo  reached  the  house,  she  went  up  to 
the  front  door,  and  finding  no  bell,  gave  a  delicate, 
lady-like  knock. 

No  reply. 

She  knocked  again,  louder  this  time.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  heard  a  window  opened,  and  Augusta 
Primkins  put  her  head  out. 

“  Go  ’round  the  back  way,”  she  screamed. 

“Well,  I  never!”  said  Nimpo,  tossing  her  head; 
but  she  went,  and  there  she  found  Mrs.  Primkins 
washing  dishes. 

“Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Primkins,”  she  said.  “I 
knocked  at  the  front  door,  but  could  not  make  you 
hear.” 

“  Laws!”  cried  Mrs.  Primkins,  stopping  to  look 
at  her.  “  Why  did  n’t  you  come  right  around? 
I  don’t  expect  to  make  company  of  you;  ”  and  she 
returned  to  her  dish-pan.* 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  me  my 
rooms?”  asked  Nimpo,  with  her  grandest,  young 
lady-like  air. 

Mrs.  Primkins  stopped  now  in  earnest,  stood  a 
moment  looking  at  the  pompous  young  figure  in 
the  doorway,  laughed  a  little  to  herself,  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  apron,  and  then  went  to  a  door  which 
seemed  to  lead  up  stairs. 

“  Au-gus-tee  !”  she  screamed. 

“  Ma'am,”  came  faintly  down  from  the  attic. 

“Them  Rievor  children’s  come;  you  show  them 
their  rooms.” 

“ Children,  again ! ”  thought  poor  Nimpo.  “I’ll 
soon  show  them  I’m  no  child.” 

“I  s’pose  you’d  's’lieves  go  up  the  back  way?” 
said  Mrs.  Primkins,  holding  open  the  door.  ' 

“  It  makes  no  difference,”  said  Nimpo,  haughti¬ 
ly,  and  up  she  went. 

When  she  got  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she 
looked  around  for  Augusta,  but  a  voice  came  from 
above— 

“  Come  up  stairs,  children.” 

Nimpo  hesitated,  and  Mrs.  Primkins  called  from 
below — 

“Take  the  little  door  at  your  left  hand.” 

Then  Nimpo  saw  a  narrow,  unpainted  door, 
which  she  opened.  There  was  the  next  flight  of 
stairs,  regular  garret  stairs,  narrow  and  steep.  Up 
these  she  climbed,  her  heart  boiling  over  with 
wrath. 

“  It  can’t  be  possible  !  ”  she  said  to  herself,  “that 
that  horrid  woman  means  to  put  us  in  the  attic !  ” 
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But  she  did;  for  there  stood  Augusta  at  the  head 
of  the  landing,  and  she  pointed  to  two  small,  un¬ 
painted  doors,  on  one  side  of  the  attic. 

“Those  are  your  rooms.  You  can  divide  them 
as  you  like.  ” 

“  But  I  thought — but  can’t  we  have  rooms  down 
stairs  ?  ’’  stammered  Nimpo,  with  tears  of  vexation 
in  her  eyes. 

Augusta  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 

“There  ain’t  a  stick  of  furniture  in  the  cham¬ 
bers.  This  is  my  room,”  and  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  front  attic,  showing  a  broad  room,  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  with  a  droll  window  half  across 
the  front.  This  window  was  in  the  peak  of  the  roof, 
and,  of  course,  it  could  not  go  up ;  so  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  hinges,  and  hung  down  into  the  room. 
It  was  now  open,  and  it  looked  as  though  half  the 
wall  was  out.  t 

But  Nimpo  turned  away  from  this  room,  and 
with  a  swelling  heart,  opened  one  of  the  other  doors. 

The  room  was  a  smaU’one,  with  sloping  roof  on 
one  side.  A  bed  was  pushed  under  this  low  part, 
and  before  it  stood  a  cheap  stand  and  one  wooden 
chair.  A  window  at  the  end  looked  out  upon  a 
roof,  and  the  kitchen  chimney  smoked  away  only 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  sash. 

There  was  an  awful  crash  of  air  castles  in  Nimpo’s 
heart.  She  turned  to  look  at  the  other  room,  but 
found  it  even  worse ;  for  it  had  no  wash-stand  at 
all.  She  returned  to  the  first  room,  drew  Robbie 
in,  shut  the  door,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and — burst  into  tears. 

“  Don’t  cry,  Nimp,”  said  Rush,  by  way  of  con¬ 
solation,  while  Robbie  climbed  up  by  her  and  said ; 

“  This  room ’s  too  high  up;  that  wall’s  going  to 
fall  down.” 

“It ’s  real  mean,  anyhow,”  Rush  went  on,  “to 
put  us  up  in  the  garret  like  this.  It  ain’t  half  so 
good  as  our  house,  for  all  it  looks  so  grand !  ” 

“Mean!”  said  Nimpo,  who  had  recovered  her 
voice.  “It’s  horrid!  the  stingy  old  thing!  I’ll 
bet  she  did  n’t  tell  mother  where  she  was  going  to 
put  us!  I’ll  never  stay  here— never  !  You  see 
if  I  do.” 

Poor  Nimpo  seated  herself  disconsolately  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  half  hoping  to  hear  the  jingle  of  the 
dinner-bell ;  but  it  did  not  come.  Instead  of  that, 
the  lower  door  opened,  and  a  shrill  scream  came 
up; 

“Come  to  dinner,  children  ! ’’ 

“Children,  again!”  said  Nimpo.  “I’ll  show 
her —  ” 

They  found  the  dinner  table  in  the  kitchen,-  to 
Nimpo’s  horror. 

“You  can  set  right  down  there,”  said  Mrs. 
Primkins,  pointing  to  a  chair  on  one  side 
of  the  table,  “  and  Robbie  can  have  the  high 


chair  next  to  you.  You,  Rush,  can  set  down  by 
'Augusty.” 

They  took  their  seats.  Mr.  Primkins  was 
already  in  his  place.  Nimpo  tied  on  Robbie’s  bib, 
and  looked  around.  I  don’t  suppose  she  would  really 
have  cared  much  how  her  dinner  was  served,  if  she 
had  n’t  dreamed  so  much,  and  worse  yet— said  so 
much  about  the  style  of  boarding.  But  the  dishes 
of  coarse  crockery,  with  blue  edges,  such  as  they 
used  at  home  to  bake  pies  on,  the  big,  awkward 
knives  and  two-tined  forks,  the  unbleached  table¬ 
cloth,  the  square  table,  with  leaves  propped  up,  so 
that  you  had  to  be  careful  not  to  hit  the  leg,  or  you 
might  have  your  dinner  in  your  lap — all  these  to¬ 
gether  were  dreadful  troubles  just  then. 

Then  there  was  the  great  piece  of  corned  beef,— 
which  she  never  could  eat,  and  whole  potatoes, — 


“DEAR!  dear!  WHAT  AN  APPETITE  BOYS  DO  HAVE!” 


which  she  hated  to  peel,  and  boiled  cabbage, 
which  she  could  just  manage  to  swallow. 

Mr.  Primkins  did  not  ask  her  what  she  would 
have.  He  piled  a  plate  up  with  beef,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage,  and  handed  it  over  to  her  in  such  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  way7,  that  she  could  not  say  a  word. 
He  did  the  same  with  Rush.  Rush  was  hungry,— 
did  you  ever  know7  a  boy7  who  was  n’t  ? — and  he 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  plateful ;  but  Robbie 
began  to  fret. 
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“Nimpo,  I  don’t  want  that  meat.  I  want  some 
fat  meat.  I  don’t  like  that  potato — it’s  a  black 
potato.” 

'‘Never  mind!"  whispered  Nimpo,  blushing; 
“I’ll  fix  it.” 

“  Don’t  fix  it ! — take  away  that  meat !  ”  Robbie 
went  on,  ready  to  cry. 

Nimpo  hastily  slipped  the  meat  upon  her  own 
plate,  peeled  Robbie’s  potato,  and  mashed  it  for 
him,  gave  him  a  piece  of  fat  from  her  plate,  and 
after  a  while,  with  burning  cheeks,  was  ready  to 
cram  her  own  dinner  down. 

Meantime,  Rush  had  emptied  his  plate,  and  pass¬ 
ed  it  up  for  more,  at  which  Mrs.  Primkins,  who  was 
nibbling  around  the  edge  of  hers,  said . 

“  Dear !  dear  !  what  an  appetite  boys  do  have  !  ’’ 
—adding,  as  she  saw  Nimpo’s  indignant  face : 

“  What  would  n’t  I  give  if  I  could  eat  like  a 
boy!" 

(To  be  a 


“  Let  him  eat,”  was  Mr.  Primkins’  remark,  be¬ 
tween  two  mouthfuls,  “  he 's  a-growin’.” 

That  was  the  only  remark  he  made.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished,  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  took  his 
hat  and  went  out.  Mrs.  Primkins  also  left  the 
table  the  moment  she  had  finished,  and,  finally, 
Nimpo  found  herself  left  alone  with  Robbie,  who 
was  very  slow  to  eat,  lingering  as  little  folks  will. 

“Come,  Bub,  ain't  you  through?"  said  Mrs. 
Primkins.  “  I  can’t  dawdle  round  all  day.  I  want 
to  get  the  dishes  done  up.” 

Nimpo  hurried  him  off,  and  rushed  up  stairs 
once  more,  in  a  blaze  of  indignation,  while  Mrs. 
Primkins  said  to  herself,  as  she  cleared  the  table — 
“Too  many  airs  for  my  time  o’  day!  the  pert 
little  huzzy  !  can’t  eat  corned  beef!  humph  !  I  ’ll 
have  to  take  her  down  a  bit,  ’fore  I  can  live  with 
her,”  and  by  the  way  the  table-cloth  was  jerked 
off,  you’d  think  she  meant  to  do  it,  too. 
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mets  or  tichakos.  The  bells  call  to  church,  and,  lead¬ 
ing  the  "procession,  the  cadets  march  to  the  beat  of  drum 
and  sound  of  martial  music,  with  flying  colors,  shining 
arms,  and  rattling  cannons,  to  the  sacred  edifice  where 
the)’  take  possession  of  the  principal  entrance,  forming 
in  fine.  Here  they  present  arms,  and  beat  the  parade 
march  as  the  gay/  festive  procession  approaches — first 
of  which  are  the  blooming  school-girls,  and  the  boys 
who  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  carry  arms,  each  class 
accompanied  by  its  respective  schoolmaster  or  precep¬ 
tress.  Then  follow  the  governmental,  parochial,  and 
school  authorities,  clo^e  to  which  press  the  delighted 
parents  and  relatives,  and  elderly  sisters,  who  perhaps 
amongst  pleasurable  feelings,  drop  a  tear  of  regret,  or 
heave  a  tender  sigh  over  the  recollection  of  the  too  fleet¬ 
ing  days  of  innocent  childhood  and  jouth!  In  <he 
church,*  music  and  singing  alternate  with  the  beautiful 
chorusses  of  the  large  collection  of  children.  After  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  solemn  address  of  the  head  minister — to 

_  , _ _  the  assembled  authorities,  the  parents  and  children — 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SWISS  CADET  CORPS.  one  of  the  most  proficient  of  the  pupils  makes  a  speech 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  period  the  cadet  corps,  or  the  on  a  self-chosen  subject  for  the  occasion.  Then  follows 

first  arming  and  training  of  the  youths  of  Switzerland  took  place,  the  distribution  of  prizes  amongst  the  scholars,  of  both 

neither  is  iT  here  reuttisite  to  be  determined.  Traces  of  the  system  sexes,  who  approach  in  order  according  to  their  classes, 
an  1  praciii-c  are  to  be  found,  at  Berne,  so  far  back  as 
1565  and  1711.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  and  modus  o}teraudi  of  this  highly  inter¬ 
esting  and  patriotic  hand  of  youthful  soldiery,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  with  a  description,  from  the  life, 
of  the  inode  in  which  they  celebrate  the  festive  occasions 
of  camp  duty,  and  the  military  operations  performed  by 
the  accomplished  juveniles.  To  prevent  any  jealous 
feeling  amongst  the  sovereign  capital  cities  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Helvetian  military  associations  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rendezvous  alternately  in  the  different  munici¬ 
pal  chief  towns  of  Sui>ee,  Oltcn  and  Aarau.  To  this 
circumstance  it  is  mainly  due  that  in  both  the  latter 
places,  particularly  in  Aarau,  even  long  before  it  had 
attained  its  present  pitch  of  perfection,  the  cadet  corps 
numbered  eighty  years  of  existence.  That  of  Aarau 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  considerable  corps  ill 
Switzerland.  It  received,  however,  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  of  members  when  Aarau  was  made  the  capital 
city  of  the  new  formed  Canton  of  Aargau,  and  by  a 
happy  junction  of  the  members  of  the  town  establish¬ 
ment  and  those  of  the  canton  school,  a  very  large  and 
handsome  body  was  formed,  of  difierent  sorts  of  troops. 

The  tallest  and  generally  most  advanced  of  the  scholars 
formed  a  grenadier  corps.  A  selection  from  the  liveli¬ 
est  and  most  active  furnished  a  voltigeur  company. 

Then  a  set  of  able-bodied  fellows  served  as  a  team  for 
the  artillery.  The  rest  of  the  lads  made  up  three  com¬ 
panies  of  fusiliers.  The  uniform  was  very  handsome, 
that  of  most  of  the  corps  beiug  green — hut  the  dress  of 
tlm  voltifffcurs  was  most  narticalarlv  showv  and  tasteful, 


as  they  wore  black  stocks,  helmets  with  orange-colored  facings 
with  white  sprigs.  Grenadiers  and  fusiliers  had  red  facings,  and 
the  former  hcaivkin  caps— the  artillerymen  dark  blue  wph  red 
and  tschakos.  The  arms  consist  of  small  und  light  muskets 
with  bayonets,  the  belts  being  of  white  leather.  Besides  these  the 
grenadiers  and  fusiliers  wore  swords.  The  artillerymen  also  wore 
side-arms,  and  had  two  small  cannons,  which  were  drawn,  as  well 
as  manned,  bv  the  company.  The  officers  had  long  swords,  and 

were  distinguished  by  sashes.  Every  )car,  in  spring,  and  until  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  large  circle  around  the  altar.  As  the 

late  in  the  'summer,* this  corps  have  been  accustomed  to  he  well  prizes  rite  handed  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for 

drilled,  and  ext  reised  once  or  twice  a  week  under  experienced  diligence,  good  behaviour,  etc.,  the  names  are  pronounced — and 

ofiiceis,  appointed  for  this  purpose  hv  the  parish  or  school  au*  with  music  and  singing,  as  at  the  comraeneeim  nt,  the  church  fer- 

thorities,  and  generally  those  who  in  their  youth  belonged  to  the  vice  is  concluded.  After  noon,  arms  are  again  resumed.  The 

cadet  corps.  In  August  (or  as  it  is  there  called— the  Hay-month),  juveniles  are  re-formed  in  procession,  in  well  ordered  rows,  their 

the  May  procession,  or  youths’  festival,  takes  place,  at* which  all  faces  beaming  with  joy — at  their  head  are  the  proud  cadets,  and 

the  voung  females  are'  present.  This  is  indeed  the  mo>t  attrac-  thus  they  pursue  their  triumphal  way  through  crowds  of  weH- 

tive  f'Ut  of  the  vear.  It  is  u  day  in  which  the  whole  people  take  pleased  spectators  who  line  the  streets,  to  the  shooting  and  train- 

the  liveliest  interest.  A  day  to  which  thousands  of  young  hearts  jng  ground,  which  is  a  spacious  and  suitable  place  in  the  neigh- 

look  forward  with  eager  delight,  and  the  purest  anticipations  of  borhood.  There,  under  the  friendly  shade  of  linden  and  chestnut 

innocent  pleasure.  For  many  days  previous,  numberless  fair  trees,  is  erected  an  airy  dancing-saloon,  of  which  the  merry  maid- 

hands  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  garlands  offlowers,  wreaths  ens,  under  the  care  of  their  mothers,  speedily  take  possession, 

and  nosegavs,  with  which  to  adorn  the  school  houses,  town  house,  The  cadets,  however,  proceed  at  once  to  their  exercises  on  the 

etc  ,  and  to’strew  even  the  streets.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  field,  and  go  through  all  the  regular  movements  and  operations 

auspicious  day,  the  drums  of  the  cadet  corps  beat  the  signal  for  in  battalions,  and  in  single  file,  prescribed  by  the  military  school 

the  day  guard.  About  eight  o’clock,  from  every  quarter  the  girls  of  direction.  After  which,  the  cadets  frequently  are  formed  into 

pour  along  to  the  different  school  houses,  all  arrayed  in  white,  two  corps — offensive  and  defensive — the  latter  of  which  entrench 

with  flowers  plentifully  arranged  in  their  hair  and  about  their  themselves  amongst  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  the  adjacent  gar- 

per.-ons.  The  cadets  too,  are  hurrying  to  the  place  o<  meeting—  dens,  or  on  some  eminence,  from  which  they  must  be  driven  out. 

in  their  gav  uniforms,  and  with  bunches  of  flowers  on  their  hel-  Sometimes,  however,  a  large  party  of  adults — hunters,  militia, 

friends  of  -the  youthful  soldiery — in 
citizens’  utttre — take  upon  themselves 


OFflOERS  OF  THE  SWISS  CADETS  CORPS. 


the  part  of  an  enemy,  and  occupying 
some  old  redoubt,  defend  it  obstinately 
for  a  length  of  time  against  the  most 
vigorous  assaulis — yielding  in  the  end, 
and  making  a  disorderly  retreat  amid 
the  tumultuous  clamor,  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  huzzas  of  the  cadets,  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  spectators  1  In  either 
case,  the  mock  fight  exhibits  a  very 
lively  and  highly  interesting  scene. 
At  a  signal  from  their  commander,  the 
voitigeurs  rush  impetuously  forward, 
and  commence  the  fight;  undercover 
of  their  fire,  the  main  body  takes  up 
its  position,  and  the  artillery  emulate 
the  volleys  of  the  infantry,  which  are 
given  in  platoons,  or  continuous  run¬ 
ning  lire,  as  occasion  suggests — whilst 
from  behind  walls,  hedges  and  trees,  a 
steady,  galling  discharge  of  musketry 
is  kept  up  by  the  enemy.  Thus  at¬ 
tack  and  repulse,  repeated  and  varied, 
with  all  the  attendant  manmuvres  and 
change  of  position,  all  the  ardor  of 
enthusiasm,  nnd  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  enliven  the  whole  face  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-ground,  embracing,  in  the  many 
evolutions,  a  very  large  circumference. 
In  the  course  of  the  well-sustained 
struggle,  numerous  are  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  by  the  ardent  youths, 
but  gallantly  they  are  surmounted. 
Under  the  enemy’s  fire  they  boldly  ad¬ 
vance  in  line,  or  deploy  into  columns, 
and  rush  undauntedly  to  the  attack, 
with  the  bayonet's  point.  After  a  va¬ 
riety  of  skirmishes,  when  the  grand 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  the  redoubt, 
the  grenadiers  take  the  lead,  and  fling¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  ditches  ia 
grand  style,  they  storm  the  breast- 
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works  so  impetuously,  that  it  is  sometimes  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  that  the  shorter-legged 
fusiliers  can  follow  up  to  sustain  them*  The 
artillery,  meanwhile,  keep  up  an  incessant  fire, 
and  are  obliged  to  use  almost  incredible  exer¬ 
tions  to  draw  along  their  guns  over  the  uneven 
ground,  and  on  to  commanding  eminences — but 
their  honor  is  enlisted  and  set  upon  it,  never  to 
1>e  left  in  the  rear,  and  manfully  they  succeed. 

Jn  the  evening,  when  the  military  display  is  over, 
the  cadets  return  in  a  body  to  the  parade  ground, 
where,  in  the  meantime,  some  jolly  fellows  of 
their  number,  dressed  in  jackets  of  ticking,  with 
aprons  and  peaked  caps,  have  been  busily  engaged 
over  large  fires  with  boiling  kettles,  in  preparing 
the  beef  and  broth  for  the  campaigners,  who  par¬ 
take  gloriously  and  in  high  glee  of  the  repast. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  to  the  soldier's  fare  of  the 
conquering  army,  is  added  a  large  supply  of 
cakes  apd  dainty  bits,  provided  from  the  baskets 
of  sundry  careful  mothers,  and  other  relatives ! 

With  boisterous  mirth  the  hearty  meal  is  speedily 
concluded,  and  the  youths  hurry  to  join  their 
sisters  and  sweethearts,  who  anxiously  await 
their  company  in  the  dance,  having  too  long 
been  left  alone  to  their  own  pastimes.  At  last, 
when  it  is  completely  dark— or  sometimes  by 
torchlight — old  and  young  separate  for  the  night, 
reluctantly  ceasing  from  unalloyed  happiness 
which  is  only  too  fleeting !  After  this  fashion 
were  aff  the  festivals  of  the  youths  (Jigendfeslc) 
solemnized  in  the  Aargau  towns,  Aarau,  Zotin- 
gen,  Lenfcburg,  and  Bragg,  only  differing  in  de¬ 
gree  according  to  numbers  and  auxiliary  circum¬ 
stances — but  never  wanting  in  that  good  nature 
and  sympathy,  and  the  friendly  interest  of  all 
classes,  which  throws  every  other  consideration 
into  the  background.  Never,  on  these  occasions, 
was  the  military  procession  omitted,  even  in  those 
plao'-s  where  the  cadet  corps  only  numbered 
seventy  or  eighty  lads,  and  they  were  always 
able  to  go  through  the  primary  exercises  and 
evolutions  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  In 
Aarau,  besides  this  juyendfiste,  or  May-day  fete, 
the  cadet  corps  are  accustomed  to  have  a  so- 
called  parade,  or  muster,  at  a  later  season — but 
it  is  improperly  so  called — for  they  in  fact  march 
out  to  some  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity,  and 
have  a  regular  mock  lield-fight,  with  which  the 
military  exercises,  for  the  year,  are  terminated. 

Formerly  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  cadet 
corps  of  neighboring  districts  used  to  reciprocate 
visits,  or  meet  to  practise  their  field  engagements, 
each  taking  an  opposite  side,  but  this  only  ex¬ 
tended  within  the  limits  of  each  canton.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  increase  of  a  national  spirit  in  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  a  more  liberal  and  benevo¬ 
lent  feeling  of  friendliness  ruled  the  actions  of 
the  cadet  corps.  Those  of  different  cantons  be- 

g.in  to  ho  n«*<jnamfod  wffh  Oaoh  nrhe-r,  and  rft- 

operate  on  the  most  agreeable  terms.  The  Canton  of  Aargau 
took  the  lead  in  this  familiar  interchange,  and  the  extension  of 
operations  and  manoeuvres  became  gradually  more  frequent — first 
in  Aarau,  then  in  Zodnpcn,  and  afterwards  in  Lenzbhrg — at  which 
place  we  find  that  in  1846,  on  the  24th  of  July,  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  cadets,  from  ten  different  places,  collected  together,  formed 
a  regular  camp,  and,  in  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
from  far  and  near,  held  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  famous  cadet 
festivals  that  had  ever  been  known.  On  another  occasion  the 
numerous  cadet  corps  of  Aarau  united  with  that  of  the  town  of 
Olten,  Canton  of  Solothurn,  at  the  rained  castle  of  (Jo-gen.  They 
crossed  over  the  Aare  in  boats,  ar.d  stormed  Brulil,  and  the  country 


town  Sehonenwerd,  with  the  beautifully  situated  monastery  Oho- 
rhe-rrenstift.  In  August,  IS'iit,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  cadets 
from  S*haf hausen,  Stein,  Unterhallau  and  Winterthur,  had 
a  great  campaign,  or  display  of  military  skill  and  manoeuvres,  at 
Andelfingen.  All  of  thcie  doings  were  entirely  surpassed  by  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  at  Baden,  under  the  management  of  the 
town  council  of  that  place,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  l.'Uh  of  August, 
ISM,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the  cadets  of  the  Canton  of 
A  irgau,  i.  e. — from  Aarau,  Zotingen,  Aarburg.  Kcinaeh  Sehoft- 
land,  Len/.burg,  Brtigg,  Muri,  Baden  Zurzaeh.  and  Keinfelden,  as 
well  as  those  from  Zurieh  and  Winterthur — all  of  whieb  number¬ 
ing  a  total  of  ir»5n  ead.-ts.  or  lads,  j  fined  in  the  -plcnl'd  display  ! 
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ONE  OF  LUCY  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  ADVEN¬ 
TURES. 


Lucy  Brown  was  like  her  name,  nothing  uncommon. 
She  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  neither  particularly 
bright  nor  stupid,  neither  remarkably  amiable  nor  ill- 
tempered,  rich  nor  poor.  We  have  chosen  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  her  school-life,  precisely  because  she  was  so 
much  like  the  greater  portion  of  school-girls. 

At  thirteen  she  was  sent  to  boarding-school,  because 
her  parents  were  going  to  Europe  for  health,  and  she 
had  no  relations  who  could  receive  her.  She  had  been 
nearly  a  term  at  the  school,  and  had  begun  to  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  .Btudies,  acquainted  with  the  scholars,  and 
quite  at  home,  when  she  received  a  letter,  in  the  usual 
semi-monthly  package  from  her  parents,  which  excited 
more  than  common  emotion.  In  a  postscript,  her  mother 


remarked  : — 

“  I  have  just  had  some  letters  from  home,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  daughters  of  two  of  my  early  school¬ 
mates  are  to  enter  »the  establishment  at  which  we  have 


placed  you.  I  have  not  seen  their  mothers  for  many 
years ;  but  I  liked  them  both  at  school,  though  they  did 
not  resemble  each  other  at  all.  You  say  you  have  not 


formed  any  particular  intimacy  as  yet,  and  seem  to  regret 
it.  I  hope  you  will  find  a  friend  for  after-life  in  one  of 
these  young  girls ;  for  a  well-founded  school-girl  attach¬ 
ment  is  a  tie  which  no  separation  can  break.  Love  them 


if  they  deserve  it,  and  win  their  love  if  it  is  worth  having: 
you  will  be  the  happier  for  it  all  your  days.” 
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Like  most  girls  of  merely  average  capacity,  Lucy  was 
imitative.  She  had  not  much  sentiment  in  her  nature  ; 
but  she  had  observed  that  her  companions  were  in  twos 
and  threes,  little  doublets  and  triplets  of  devoted  friends, 
full  of  mutual  admiration,  studying  together,  walking 
together,  confiding  to  each  other  mighty  secrets,  and 
standing  by  each  other  through  all  terrible  wrongs  re¬ 
ceived  from  teachers  or  schoolmates.  This  looked  very 
charming,  and  Lucy  had  for  some  time  been  conscious  of 
a  vague  desire  for  a  “  crony”  of  her  own ;  but  the  desire 
had  been  as  vain  as  vague. 

"With  great  impatience  she  awaited  the  new  term  and 
the  fresh  arrivals.  The  very  names  of  Julia  Clare  and 
TTannab  Grice  were  already  familiar  to  her  thought, 
and  the  very  names  had  influenced  her  preference. 
“  Julia  Clare  !  so  sweet  pretty  !  Hannah  Grice  !  such 
an  ordinary  name  !  ” 

The  young  ladies  appeared.  One  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  pretty,  with  a  fine  complexion,  ringlets,  and  an  air 
of  perfect  indifference  to  the  gaze  of  thirty  pair  of  eyes. 
The  other  was  thin,  sallow,  sandy-haired,  awkward. 
She  was  unquestionably  plain ;  and,  what  was  worse  to 
those  thirty  pair  of  inspecting  eyes,  she  was  dowdy. 
That  is  to  say,  her  dress  was  very  simple,  though  of 
good  material,  and  there  was  not  an  ornament  about  her 
person,  except  a  ring  containing  the  hair  of  her  parents  ; 
while  her  companion  was  in  as  full  dress  as  good  taste 
could  possibly  admit  for  the  school-room.  “  Oh  !” 
thought  Lucy,  “  they  are  as  unlike  as  their  names.  I 
do  hope  the  pretty  one  is  Julia  Clare.  It  must  be,  I  am 
sure.” 

It  was  so.  Hannah  Grice,  after  undergoing  no  very 
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flattering  scrutiny,  was  allowed  by  all  to  be  appropriately 
named :  and,  as  there  seemed  nothing  about  her  except 
her  person  to  excite  disagreeable  comments,  she  soon 
sunk  into  a  state  of  social  insignificance ;  while  several 
competitors  for  the  intimacy  of  the  fair  stranger,  Julia, 
started  forward  at  once.  Poor  Lucy  feared  she  had  but 
a  small  chance.  She  had  never  read  that  wise  injunction 
of  the  youthful  H.  K.  White,  “  Whatever  thou  mayst 
do,  solicit  not  friendship so  she  began  unconsciously  to 
court  the  regard  of  one  whom  she  scarcely  knew,  and  as 
she  had  no  special  gifts  of  her  own  to  make  her  attrac¬ 
tive,  there  was  no  appearance  of  success  for  many  weeks. 
Julia  Clare  seemed,  however,  to  care  very  little  for  any¬ 
body  ;  and  three  or  four  girls  began  to  retreat,  and  say 
she  was  heartless  and  proud. 

Until  Julia  came,  a  certain  Isabel  Redwyn  had  been 
the  most  popular  girl  in  school ;  and  she  was  really  a 
fine  girl  in  many  respects.  She  had  excellent  abilities ; 
was  studious,  amiable,  and  unassuming.  She  had  not 
seemed  at  all  disturbed  when  some  of  her  admirers  had 
crowded  around  the  fair  J ulia  at  recess  hours  j  and 
equally  unmoved  she  remained  when  they  gradually 
returned  to  her  side.  Rut  not  so  J  ulia.  She  began  to 
make  little  slighting'  remarks  about  the  unconscious 
Isabel,  and  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  conversation  of  her 
circle.  For  the  first  time  since  the  school  opened,  there 
was  a  division  and  a  rivalry. 

One  day,  as  Julia  sat  in  a  state  of  undignified  vexa¬ 
tion  at  losing  some  premium,  which  had  been  borne  away 
by  Isabel,  Lucy  was  loudest  of  the  little  group  in  her 
expressions  of  sympathy ;  and  so  carried  away  was  she  by 
her  eagerness  in  the  cause,  that  she  even  ventured  a  hint 
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that  the  transaction  had  not  been  wholly  fair.  Julia 
caught  at  it  eagerly  :  the  other  girls  were  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  partiality,  they  main¬ 
tained  that  Isabel  Redwyn  would  do  nothing  mean. 
Perhaps  Lucy  thought  so  too  in  her  heart :  but  J ulia 
seemed  so  gratified  with  her  sympathy  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  retract,  and  by  repeating  her  assertion  she 
soon  convinced  even  herself  that  she  believed  it,  and 
when  the  conference  broke  up,  she  fancied  herself  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  As  they  walked  away,  Julia’s  arm  was 
locked  in  hers  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were  whisper¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity. 

Prom  this  time,  Lucy  was  decidedly  the  crony  of  Julia 
Clare.  She  never  stopped  to  inquire  what  price  she  was 
paying  for  the  long-desired  felicity,  nor  of  what  material 
her  idol  seemed  composed  on  close  inspection,  nor  what 
changes  were  going  on  within  herself.  She  was  elated 
with  being  the  confidante  of  anybody,  especially  of  a  girl 
so  attractive ;  and  she  secretly  rejoiced  in  knowing  that 
some  envied  her  the  intimacy.  She  began  to  indulge  in 
satirical  remarks  against  the  teachers,  and  Isabel,  and 
Isabel’s  friends,  and  especially  the  unassuming  Hannah 
Grice,  whose  plain  face  and  sober  ways  had  become  a 
topic  of  ridicule  to  the  gay  Julia  Clare  from  the  time 
that  Isabel  Redwyn  showed  her  some  attention.  She 
seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten  that  Hannah  had  been 
mentioned  by  her  mother  with  as  much  interest  as 
Julia,  although  she  had  early  taken  pains  to  let  Julia 
know  of  the  intimacy  of  their  mothers.  It  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Julia  at  the  time  as  she  had  hoped ;  for  Lucy 
had  not  then  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  a  useful 
ally. 
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Six  months  passed  away.  Very  gradually,  shadows 
had  stolen  over  the  character  of  Lucy.  She  had  lost 
her  independence  in  the  first  place.  She  had  found  that 
Julia  was  jealous,  and  would  suffer  her  to  have  no  com¬ 
panion  but  herself.  Julia  was  indolent  too,  and  would, 
with  feeble  apologies  at  first,  permit  the  ever-ready  Lucy 
to  bring  her  a  book  from  the  school-room,  or  her  forgotten 
sunshade  from  her  bed-room.  Indeed  it  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  should  receive  these  courtesies 
from  her  friend,  that  she  not  infrequently  forgot  the 
careless  “  Thank  you,  dear.”  Then  Julia  expected  no 
contradiction,  and  allowed  no  difference  of  opinion:  on 
one  or  two  occasions  when  it  occurred,  Lucy  was  amazed 
at  being  repelled  with  frigid  looks  for  nearly  a  week ;  and 
when  explanation  was  graciously  vouchsafed  at  last,  she 
found  that  she  had  “  hurt  the  feelings  ”  of  her  sensitive 
Julia,  and  had  almost  forfeited  the  intimacy  she  prided 
herself  upon  so  extravagantly.  And  so  she  impercepti¬ 
bly  had  become  a  mere  shadow  and  echo.  She  did  not 
understand  that  this  is  never  a  condition  of  true  friend¬ 
ship  ;  that  real  friends  can  differ,  and  argue,  and  love 

on  .  L-  J*  H* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

THE  ONE-EYED  WIDOW  AND  THE  SCHOOL¬ 
MASTER. 

“  Hk  *8  an  old  savage,  that  vilo  Monsieur  Pascal 
Camus ;  ho  would  do  anything  to  destroy  my 
peace.” 

11  She 's  on  old  one-eyed  vixen,  that  Mud  a  mo 
Marengo ;  nothing  makes  her  so  happy  as  to  rind 
means  of  annoying  me.  1  know  she  wishes  to  put 
mo  in  my  grave ;  hut  J  scorn  and  pity  her.” 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Iho  criminalives  daily 
uttored  hy  two  parlies  in  regard  to  each  oilier — the 
ono  an  nged  schoolmaster,  and  tho  other  the  widow 
of  a  sergeant,  hnili  of  whom  lived  in  tho  samo  tene¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  hack  streets  of  Paris.  Let  us 
introduce  them  to  the  leader.  Madame  Marengo 
was  a  tall,  masculine  sort  of  woman  who  had  seen 
service.  She  laid  for  years  followed  the  Grant I 
Army  during  Napoleon’s  wars,  in  which  bIio  had 
first  lost  an  eye,  and  then  lost  her  husband,  a  gal¬ 
lant  sergeant,  who  had  assumed  tho  name  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  in  honor  uf  the  battle  in  which  he  had  been 
promoted  from  the  ranks.  For  her  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  seivices  in  allending  on  tho  wounded  at  the 
different  engagements,  as  well  as  for  tho  deprivation 
of  her  husband,  Bonaparte  had  presented  her  with 
a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  she  greatly 
prized,  and  constantly  wore  suspended  from  her 
neck.  Now  somewhat  broken  duwn,  hut  still  ani¬ 
mated  with  much  of  tho  old  firo,  sho  subsisted  by 
oarding  and  renovating  wool  mattresses — a  great 
trado  among  the  humbler  classes  in  Paris.  Shu 
did  not  derive  much  from  her  occupation  of  cari/eusc, 
as  it  is  called  ;  but  this  liltlo,  joined  to  the  trilling 
pension  which  accompanied  her  “  cross,”  was 
enough  fur  ull  her  wuuts  in  her  lofty  and  solitary 
attio. 

M.  Pascal  Camus,  who  lived  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  lie  conducted  a  small  school,  wan  equally  u 
ouriosily  in  his  way.  WhiloHuMtarueuBo  was  tall 
and  bony,  and  a  liltlo  rough  in  manner,  tho  school¬ 
master  wits  short,  dumpy,  and  pompous;  while  she 
was  all  for  the  empire,  and  considered  Napoleon  to 
have  been  the  greatest  of  earthly  beings,  lie  was 
fixed  in  his  admiration  of  tho  Bourbons,  detested 
Napoleon,  and  called  him  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant. 
There  were  here  sufficient  elements  of  discord  ;  but 
more  were  not  wanting.  M.  Camus  hated  the  ear- 
deuse,  because  she  woro  a  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  Tho  cardeusu  hated  M.  Camus,  because  he 
persisted  in  wearing  a  queuo  and  shoe-buckles — 
undeniable  tokens  of  regard  for  tho  old  rdgime. 
Differing  in  sentiment  on  so  many  things,  these  two 
orsonagcB  had  at  least  ono  point  in  common — they 
ad  respectively  a  very  great  notion  of  their  own 
importance.  Madumo  Marengo  could  never  forgot 
what  she  had  seen  and  gone  through.  M.  Pascal 
Camus  secretly  believed  limself  to  bo  a  genius.  It 
is  true  that  his  genius  had  not  been  acknowledged 
by  the  world,  but  he  rather  liked  that;  groat  geniuses 
had  all  been  unknown  at  some  tiino  or  other  ;  and 
even  should  his  genius  never  be  acknowledged  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  there  was  no  small  pluasuro  in 
reflecting  Imw  society  would  afterwards  lament  for 
not  having  encouraged  and  rewarded  his  merits.  It 
was  quito  a  feast  to  think  how  mankind  would  some 
day  be  sorry  for  having  neglected  him,  and  wish  to 
do  him  honor  when  it  was  too  late.  “  Perhaps,” 
thought  he — for  tho  poor  man  was  a  widower — 
“  my  little  daughter  Annette  may  one  day  come  in 
for  a  share  of  what  can  no  longer  benefit  me." 

Every  ono  who  thought  anything  of  the  subject, 
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observed  that  no  two  persons  could  bo  moro  oppo¬ 
site  in  their  notions  than  the  cnrdcuse  and  the  school¬ 
master  ;  but  nobody  could  understand  why  they 
should  live  on  such  terms  of  hostility.  They  did 
not  necessarily  require  to  interfere  with  each  oilier; 
though  dwelling  under  tho  snmu  roof,  bix  floors 
separated  them,  and  they  did  not  even  need  to  know 
each  other.  Why,  then,  did  they  quarrel  so  fre¬ 
quently?  VVhy  utter  such  terrible  things  of  each 
other  to  their  neighbors  ?  The  truth  is,  the  good 
peoplo  who  lived  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  belligerents 
did  not  exactly  comprehend  their  character.  Both 
were,  in  reality,  not  ill-disposed  ;  under  an  external 
eccentricity,  each  had  a  kindly  heart.  They,  how- 
ovef,  equally  required  a  certain  homage,  wliicli,  if 
granted,  all  well  and  good  ;  but  if  denied,  then  there 
was  nothing  but  mischief.  With  two  such  persons 
n  collision  was  inevitable.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
on  what  occasion  a  mutual  hull'  was  created  :  hut  a 
disagreement  onco  having  taken  place,  the  bristles 
of  both  were  up;  and  soon  was  proclaimed  an  ever¬ 
lasting  and  niutunl  war.  Henceforth  they  ex¬ 
changed  scowling  glances  when  they  met  on  tho 
staircase,  and  the  mutual  hatred  was  intense. 

Did  this  blow-up  render  the  two  unhappy?  No 
such  thing.  They  were  of  course  kept  on  tho  fret ; 
hut  somehow  this  was  what  they  liked.  It  was 
meat  and  drink  to  them  to  liuvo  somebody  to  bo  at 
war  with — somebody  who,  they  imagined,  was  con¬ 
stantly  persecuting  them.  They,  in  fact,  required 
to  livo  in  one  of  two  conditions  of  feeling ;  that  is, 
eitlior  to  feel  that  they  were  worshipped  or  hated. 
All  who  paid  them  any  sort  of  respect,  were  the 
most  amiable  people  possible  ;  ull  who  gave  them 
any  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  offence,  were  demons. 
Having  settled  down  in  this  vnlunturily-ctnbrnced 
enmity  towards  each  other,  their  tungues,  on  all 
suitablu  occasions,  told  of  sufferings.  Madame  Ma¬ 
rengo  averred  that  M.  Camus,  whom  sho  cullod  an 
“old  savage,”  an  “  old  Cossack,”  and  fifty  other 
hud  names,  had  no  other  earthly  purpose  in  living 
hut  that  of  tormenting  her.  Some  charitable  por- 
soiis  wanted  to  persuade  her  that  the  good  roan 
might  wish  to  live  for  his  own  sake,  or  perhaps  for 
that  of  his  liltlo  daughter  Annoito  ;  but  Madamo 
Marengo  only  smiled  incredulously  :  she  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.  It  was  n  remarkable  proof  of  tho 
sympathy  which  will  sometimes  exist  even  between 
inveterato  foes,  that  M.  Camus  was  precisely  of  a 
similar  opinion.  Ho  affected,  however,  to  look  upon 
Mudninu  Marengo  with  calm  contempt,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  the  heroic  resignation  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  to  characterize  lofty  spirits.  It  was 
not  the  cardeuse,  ho  declared,  who  acted,  but  a 
hidden  and  mysterious  power  within  her.  Jlo  for¬ 
gave  her,  fur  he  knew  sho  was  not  a  free  agent, 
but  merely  the  instrument  of  that  fatality  which 
delights  in  persecuting  genius.  When  peoplo  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  leave  the  house,  ho  seemed  to  com¬ 
passionate  their  ignorance,  and  infnriuod  them  that 
Madumo  Marengo  would  follow  him  wherever  ho 
went;  that  ho  did  not,  however,  blamo  her  for  this; 
sho  could  not  help  herself.  And  lie  generally  closed 
his  remarks  with  a  quotation  from  Corncillo  or 
Racine,  in  which  the  cardeuso  was  successively 
compared  to  Athalia,  Agrippina,  and  Berenice,  to 
all  which  poetical  characters  iho  ono-eyod  widow 
evidently  bore  a  striking  resemblance. 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  enmity  of  tho  oar- 
douso  and  the  schoolmaster  was  rather  a  pleasant 
kind  of  ofTair  after  all.  It  was  something  to  think 
of ;  and  whenovor  they  were  afflicted  with  any  liltlo 
misfortune,  they  had  tho  comfort  uf  knowing  that 
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it  must  come  from  tlie  enemy's  quarter.  Of  course 
it  never  signified  whether  there  was  proof  that  such 
was  theicaae  or  not ;  M.  Camus  ana  Madamo  Ma¬ 
rengo  left  proofs  to  llio  vulgar. 

The  parties  wore  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
hatred,  when  a  young  working-man,  named  Paul 
Simone, au,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  came  to 
lodge  in  tho  house,  and  took  ono  of  the  attics  on 
tho  same  landing  with  Madame  Marengo,  llo  was 
ono  of  those  joyous,  contented-looking  beings  whoso 
constant  good-humor  secures  them  universal  good¬ 
will.  Tho  world,  after  all,  is  generally  disposed  to 
bo  friendly  with  those  who  seem  to  bo  at  peace  with 
their  own  lioarts.  Though  Paul  was  without  rela¬ 
tions  or  noar  friends,  and  though  ho  earned  but  lit¬ 
tle  in  comparison  with  his  wants,  ho  was  not  merely 
resigned  to  his  fate,  liko  so  many  peoplo,  but  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it,  which  was  perhaps  better 
still,  and  certainly  more  pleasant  to  himself.  He 
soon  becamo  a  groat  favorito  with  Madame  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Sho  had  resolved  at  first  to  bo  exceedingly 
reserved ;  not  approving  of  intimacies  between 
neighbors,  as  such  affairs — witness  herself  and  M. 
Cainus — never  ended  well.  But  this  philosophy 
would  not  do  when  applied  to  Paul.  In  tho  first 
place,  he  had  one  of  thoso  clear,  pleasant  voices 
which  nro  perfectly  irresistible  ;  so  at  least  thought 
the  sergeant’s  widow,  when  sho  heard  him  singing 
in  tho  morning  somo  popular  strain  of  Bdrangor’s, 
almost  always  referring  to  tho  Grande  Arrn&c,  or 
to  her  darling  emperor.  Then,  in  spito  of  herself, 
hor  heart  yearned  townrds  him  ;  for  Im  reminded 
her  of  her  youth,  and  of  a  son  about  his  own  ago, 
whom  sho  had  lost  many  years  ago,  and  who  sang 
tho  vory  same  songs.  Listening  to  him  thus  morn¬ 
ing  aftsr  morning,  the  cardcuso  could  not  help  oc¬ 
casionally  opening  the  door  of  hor  room,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  out  hor  head  just  to  give  him  a  good-humored 
nod  as  ho  went  out  to  his  work.  Paul  answored 
by  taking  off  his  cloth  cap,  and  politely  inquiring 
after  her  health.  With  all  her  roughness,  Madamo 
Marengo  wns  a  rigid  formalist.  Sho  would  have 
foil  highly  indignant  hnd  a  man,  no  matter  of  what 
degree,  addressed  her  with  his  hat  on  ;  and  sho  was 
tho  moro  exacting  of  such  homage,  that  sho  know 
it  was  no  longer  paid  to  hor  personal  attractions, 
but  to  her  sex  and  military  service.  When  Paul, 
thcroforo,  stood  before  her  with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
tho  good  dntno,  smiling  on  him  with  gratified  pride, 
could  not  hut  inquire  if  thcro  was  anything  she 
might  do  for  him  !  Should  she  give  a  look  to  his 
room,  or  feed  his  bird  whilst  ho  was  out,  or  do  any 
littlo  thing  of  tho  kind  I  Paul  generally  uccepted 
of  her  kind  services  ;  for  ho  saw  that  Madame  Ma¬ 
rengo  was  never  happier  than  when  sho  had  mado 
his  little  room  quite  neat,  sowed  a  loose  button  on 
his  coat,  or  rendered  him  any  othor  trifling  servieo. 
In  this  manner,  from  mero  acquaintances,  they  soon 
bccamo  friends.  She  loved  tho  young  working¬ 
man  for  his  never-failing  good-humor,  which  scorned  l 
to  her  to  gladden  the  whole  of  the  gloomy  limiso 
for  the  few  hours  he  spent  in  it ;  and  ho  liked  tho 
oardmise  for  hor  qualm  sayings,  old  stories  of  long- 
fought  battles,  and  tho  genuine  kindness  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  outward  roughness,  still  lived  at 
hor  heart. 

It  happened  that  M.  Pascal  Cainus,  who  was, 
however,  tar  morn  exclusive  limn  oven  Mndnniu 
Marongu,  was,  like  her,  unaccountably  mollified  by 
theolicorfoIncK*  and  good-temper  of  Paul  Snnon^au 
It  was  this  worthy  gentleman's  habit,  when  his 
pupils  had  retired  lor  tho  evening,  to  sit  on  s  chair 
M*r  lb*  throtholii  of  his  soliool-room,  and  thanoo 


mark  attentively  who  wont  up  or  came  down  the 
stairs.  The  portress,  whose  office  ho  thus  usurped, 
was  highly  indignant  at  his  presumption,  which  she 
ascribed  to  overweening  curiosity  ;  but  M.  Pascal 
Camus,  like  all  true  philosophers,  delighted  to  ob¬ 
serve  human  nature,  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
learned  moro  by  sitting  at  his  door,  with  his  little 
Annetto  working  by  his  side,  than  from  tho  reading 
of  heavy  folios. 

It  was  thus  ho  first  saw  Paul  Simoneau  coming 
homo  from  his  work  in  tho  evening,  with  his  bag 
of  tools  thrown  on  his  shoulder,  nnd  ascending  the 
sleep  stair-case  that  led  to  his  attic,  with  a  step  so 
free  and  clastio,  that  M.  Camus,  who  averred  ho 
knew  a  man'a  temper  from  bis  tread,  instantly  saw 
that  Paul  was  perfectly  happy.  Tho  young  man 
did  not  fail,  on  his  part,  to  notice  tho  schoolmaster’s 
quaint  and  stumpy  figure  ;  but  seeing  him,  evening 
nfter  evening,  in  tho  samo  altitude — foroither  sum- 
mor  or  winter,  M.  Camus  was  at  his  post — ho  began 
to  think  that  ho  could  nut  pass  hy  him  without 
somo  token  of  recognition.  Not  wishing,  however., 
to  make  too  freo — thcro  being  nothing  particularly 
inviting  in  M.  Cnnius’  solemn  visage — ho  merely 
bowed  as  he  passed  tho  door  of  tho  school-room. 
Hero  was  a  proper  concession.  Tho  schoolmaster 
acknowledged  his  bow  by  n condescending  nod  ;  but 
though  it  would  not  havo  looked  dignified  to  be 
pleased,  he  was,  say  the  truth,  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fied.  Thero  must  bo  something  truly  delightful  in 
natural  courtesy,  for  it  seldom  fails  to  conciliate  : 
tho  most-  rugged  and  stern  are  softened  by  it,  be¬ 
cause  thov  feel  that  it  is  not  a  moro  empty  form ; 
limy  sen  that  it  comes  from  the  heart. 

M.  Pascal  Camus,  though  a  wise  and  learned 
man,  was  not  abovo  being  pleased  with  the  defer¬ 
ence  nf  those  whom  ho  considered  his  inferiors. 
Paul’s  how  showed  tho  secret  hut  respeetful  admi¬ 
ration  which  ho  felt  for  his— M.  Camus’ — charac¬ 
ter  ;  his  not  venturing  on  any  unduo  fninilinrity, 
also  spoke  in  his  favor;  in  short,  tho  schoolmastor 
was  so  well  pleased  with  tho  young  working-man, 
that  his  nod  bccamo  moro  condescending  every 
evening,  until  ho  at  last,  one  day,  actually  asked 
him  to  walk  in.  This  interview  so  heightened  his 
good  opinion  of  Paul,  that  ho  frequently  renewed 
his  invitntion  ;  nnd  tho  young  man,  who  found  the 
schoolmaster's  conversation  improving,  though 
somewhat  pedantic,  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
being  in  hia  company.  It  wns  not  long  beforo 
Madamo  Marengo  discovered  that  Paul  Simoneau 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  her  enemy ;  sho  was 
indignant  at  tho  schoolmaster's  imperlincnco  in  pre¬ 
suming  to  ontico  away  a  person  in  whom  she  folt 
an  interest,  for  sho  would  never  admit  that  M.  Ca¬ 
mus  might  love  Paui  for  his  own  sako  ;  everything 
was  done  to  vox  and  annoy  tier.  M.  Cainus  enter¬ 
tained  a  similar  opinion:  “If  Madame  Marengo 
paid  tho  young  man  any  littlo  attentions,  it  was 
because  sho  knew  that  this  was  offensive  to  him.’’ 
llut  they  both  agreed  tlmt  such  nonduet  wns  too 
contemptible  to  be  worthy  of  tho  least  attention, 
and  dotorminod  to  disappoint  tho  enemy  hy  taking 
no  notieo  of  this  treacherous  attack.  Thus  the  two 
antagonists  exulted  in  their  imaginary  triumph  ever 
each  other,  admiring  their  own  wisdom,  and  pitying 
tho  blimlnasa  of  thoir  foo. 

This  dream,  so  soothing  to  the  pride  of  the  two 
antagonists,  was  unfortunately  disturbed  hy  Paul 
Simoneau ;  lie  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand 
that  their  enmity  was  for  them  a  very  pleasant  and 
oomforUhle  feeling;  and  ho  actually  took  great 
pains  to  destroy  it,  In  the  first  plsoo,  lie  oom- 
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pletely  undeceived  them  os  to  the  belief  each  had 
so  lung  entertained — that  the  other  was  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  dark  plot  against  his  or  her  welfare. 
He  proved  to  JM.  Camus  that  Madam?  Marengo 
thought  much  more  about  her  mattresses  than  about 
him ;  whilst  he  clearly  showed  her  that  slto  was  of 
very  secondary  importance  in  the  schoolmaster’s 
opinion,  by  assuring  her,  when  sho  wanted  to  know 
all  the  bitter  things  ho  had  been  saying  of  her,  that 
M.  Camus  had  not  uttered  her  namo  to  him  for  the 
last  week.  Of  courso  madams  could  not  believe 
this ;  it  was  said  to  sparo  her  feelings ;  but  Paul 
need  not  fear;  she  was  accustomed  to  the  “old 
Cossack's”  hatred,  &o.  When  Paul,  however, 
assured  her  that  this  was  actually  tho  case,  sho  felt 
exceedingly  disappointed,  and  haughtily  wondered 
whether  M.  Camus  meant  to  insult  her  hv  such 
behavior?  M.  Camus  felt  himself  equally  ag¬ 
grieved  on  learning  from  tho  young  man  that  he 
was  not  tho  first  object  of  Madame  Marengo’s 
thoughts.  Tho  two  enemies  now  began  lodiscovor 
that  tho  charm  of  their  hatred  was  rapidly  vanish¬ 
ing  away  ;  and  as  this  was  evidently  Paul's  doings, 
they  would  have  quarrelled  with  him  had  tho  thing 
been  possible.  Put  ho  looked  so  unconscious  of 
harm,  and  seemed  so  pleased  when  ho  had  been 
saying  something  likely  to  reconcile  them  ! 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  somo  time,  until  grad¬ 
ually,  and  in  spito  of  themselves,  the  feelings  of  tho 
two  antagonists  began  to  mollify.  Paul  bad  tho 
art — if  that  could  bo  called  art  which  was  so  natu¬ 
ral  to  him — of  setting  things  in  their  most  pleasant 
and  kindly  aspect.  Thcro  was  not  a  good  trait  in 
tho  character  of  Madamo  Marengo  which  he  did  not 
repeat  to  M.  Camus,  and  vice  vcrsii.  This  did  not 
produce  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  sclmolnmstor, 
whose  heart  was  somewhat  tough  ;  Init  Madamo 
Marengo’s  was  of  softer  texture,  lleing  what  is 
termed  a  woman  of  strong  affections,  sho  could  not 
remain  in  a  state  of  indifference.  Her  haired  fur 
tho  schoolmaster  was  fast  inciting  away  !  evidently 
it  would  bo  replaced  by  a  bolter  feeling.  All  at 
once  sho  began  to  discover  that  M.  Camus  was  a 
remarkahlo  man,  and  profoundly  learned  ;  then  his 
daughter  Annette  was  such  a  nice,  pretty  girl !  in 
short,  there  wero  so  many  reasons  for  liking  him 
upon  tho  whole !  Quo  morning,  when  sho  was 
thus  favorably  disposed,  the  cardetiso  chanced  to 
porceive  M.  Pascal  Camus  standing  at  tho  door  of 
his  school-room ;  Ito  looked  so  majestic,  that  her 
heart  was  touched  ;  sho  could  net  resist  tho  temp¬ 
tation  uf  calling  up  an  amiable  smile  on  her  weath¬ 
erbeaten  features,  gently  nodding  to  him  as  slto 
passed  by.  At  first  M.  Camus  was  bo  much  aston¬ 
ished,  that,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  he  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot :  but  as  lie  knew  nothing  of 
Madame  Marengo’s  favorable  feelings,  and  consid¬ 
ered  her  courtesy  an  audacious  insult,  bo  soon 
rallied,  and  eying  the  smiling  cardcuso  with  a 
glance  of  unutterable  scorn,  he  turned  itis  back  upun 
her  with  hnughty  contempt. 

Madame  Marengo  was  highly  indignant  to  find 
her  advances  repulsed ;  Iter  hatred  now  returned 
tonlbhl ;  and  as  she  was  going  to  work  the  vory 
samo  day  fur  a  dyer’s  wife  who  lived  next  door, 
sho  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  venting  hor 
spleen  on  M.  Camus,  by  giving  him  every  fault 
which  a  human  being  could  possibly  possess,  (hi 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  Paul  began 
•peaking  to  her  of  M.  Camus,  the  eardeu»e  imme¬ 
diately  declared  she  would  hear  nothing  nlmul  him. 

“Ah,  Madame,"  deprertiingly  observed  Paul, 
“  be  ia  so  unluppy  just  now.  You  know  that  he 


has  not  many  scholars.  Well,  tho  dyer’s  wife, 
who  lives  noxt  door,  had  promised  to  send  her  little 
nephew  to  his  school ;  ho  was  to  gel  fifteen  francs 
a  month  with  him,  and  it  would  liavo  just  paid  hrn 
noxt  quarter's  rent.  If  you  were  to  know  how  glad 
ho  and  Annotte  wero  about  it — for  though  sho  Ib 
only  thirteen,  he  tells  hor  everything.  As  they 
wero  tolling  mo  of  it  this  evening,  the  dyer's  wile 
came  in,  and  taking  Monsieur  Camus  into  the  oilier 
room,  told  him  that  she  could  not  think  of  sending 
her  nephew  to  his  school,  as  he  was  known  to  bo 
such  a  shocking  bad  character  ;  that  she  had  good 
authority  for  what  sho  said  ;  hut  net  lilting  to  mnko 
mischief,  would  not  name  the  person  from  shu  Imd 
learned  this.  She  spoke  so  loud,  that  Aunetto  and 
I  could  hear  every  word  :  poor  Annette  cried  all  tho 
time.  '  When  tho  dyer’s  wife  was  gone — and  sho 
did  not  stay  long — Monsieur  Camus  canto  out, 
looking  so  sad,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache.  Poor 
man,  ho  was  thinking  about  his  rent,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  lie  should  do  !” 

Every  word  that  Paul  uttered  smoto  Madame 
Marengo  to  tho  heart.  Instantly  she  underwent  a 
revolution  of  feeling.  Hor  hatred  turned  to  com¬ 
passion.  She  was  evidently  tho  cause  of  all  this 
mischief,  and  bitterly  did  sho  repent  over  having 
uttered  a  word  against  the  schoolmaster.  Whilst 
Paul  remained  with  her,  Madamo  Marengo  laid  hor 
feelings  under  somo  restraint,  but  as  soon  as  sho 
was  alono,  sho  began  wondering  how  sho  could 
repair  the  injury  she  had  inflicted  on  M.  Camus, 
This  seemed  difficult  enough  ;  hut  though  hopeless 
of  success,  sho  resolved  to  speak  to  tho  dyer’s  wife 
tli'o  next  morning.  As  slto  had  expected,  she 
failed  ;  the  hoy  had  already  been  soul  to  another 
school ;  tho  dyer’s  wifo  was,  besides,  one  of  llioso 
persons  who  make  it  a  rule  never  to  retract  a  reso¬ 
lution,  however  absurd  or  erroneous  it  may  bo; 
Madamo  Marengo  camo  homo  with  a  heavy  heart. 
What  was  slio  to  do  ?  To  throw  herself  on  tho 
tender  mercies  of  M.  Cantus,  and  tell  him  all !  Hut 
besides  that  tho  cardeuso  wanted  sufficient  mag¬ 
nanimity  for  this,  she  know  that  it  would  not  restoro 
the  lost  scholar.  After  mature  deliberation,  she  at 
length  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  get  rec¬ 
onciled  to  tho  schoolmaster,  hoping  to  bo  able  to 
render  him  somo  service,  which  might  compensate 
for  tho  harm  of  which  she  was  tho  causo.  Tho 
very  samo  day  Paul  was  charged  to  bear  proposals 
of  peace  to  M.  Pascal  Camus  from  Madame  Marengo. 
In  his  present  humbled  condition,  M.  Camus  found 
this  exceedingly  gratifying. 

“  You  see,  Paul,”  ho  observed  with  calm  dignity, 
“  tho  moral  powor  of  genius.  I  havo  at  length 
compelled  Madamo  Marengo  to  acknowledge,  ns  sho 
was  bound  to  do,  my  superiority.  I  cannot,  liow- 
evor,  grant  her  request  without  certain  restrictions. 
•Sho  has  braved  me  too  long  for  this,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  let  people  think  they  havo  only  to  ask  my 
forgiveness  in  order  to  obtain  it.” 

Accordingly,  M.  CamuB  clogged  his  consent  by 
so  many  vexatious  and  haughty  clauses,  that  Paul 
declared  Madamo  Marengo  would  never  submit  to 
them.  “  I  don't  enre,  sir,”  replied  tho  inflexible 
schoolmaster ;  “  I  did  not  mako  any  friondly  pro¬ 
posals  to  Madame  Marengo  ;  if  sho  will  not  agree 
to  tho  terms  I  offer,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  mo. 
But  she  will  agreo  to  thorn,  dopeud  upon  it,”  he 
added  with  a  complacent  amilo ;  “  I  saw  it  in  hor 
eye  the  lait  time  alio  attempted  to  inault  me  ;  that 
wmnan'a  spirit  is  conquered,  air.’’ 

Though  Paul  somewhat  doubted  this  ascertioo, 
ho  mentioned  to  Madamo  Marengo  tho  condition 
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on  whioh  the  schoolmaster  had  agreed  to  roceive 
her  into  his  favor.  To  his  groat  surprise,  she 
agreed  to  everything.  l)ut  M.  Catnus  was  not 
astonished ;  ho  had  predicted  that  it  would  be  so. 
When  it  was  understood  in  the  house  that  Madame 
Marengo  and  M.  Pascal  Camus  were  on  good  terms, 
the  news  was  heard  with  that  suspinious  astonish¬ 
ment  which  might  hove  been  felt  of  yore  if  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  between  Romo  and  Carthage. 
The  portress  declared,  for  her  port,  that  it  was  only 
a  hollow  truco,  and  most  of  the  lodgers  shared  in 
this  belief.  Matters  went  on,  however,  much  belter 
than  those  charitable  individuals  hud  anticipated. 
M.  Pascal  Camus  was  all  condescending  kindness, 
and  Madame  Marengo  much  moro  submissive  and 
respectful  than  could  hnvo  been  anticipated  ;  but  the 
truth  wos,  that  her  soul  was  burdened  with  remorse, 
and  she  longed  to  repair  the  mischief  sho  had  occa¬ 
sioned  by  rendering  nor  former  oneniy  some  signal 
service.  M.  Camus,  hotvovor,  would  give  her  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  this ;  ho  was  so  exceedingly  digni¬ 
fied,  so  reserved,  and  placed  so  many  impediments  in 
her  way,  that  Madamo  Marengo  fretted  and  fumed  in 
the  excess  of  her  impatience.  “This  only  in¬ 
creased,”  as  the  schoolmaster  expressed  it,  “the 
strong  necessity  which  existed  for  him  to  keep 
Madame  Marengo  at  a  propor  distance.  For  you 
see,  my  dear  sir,”  he  would  observo  to  Paul — he 
was  always  wonderfully  polite — “  it  would  nevor 
do  to  allow  such  people  to  bo  familiar  with  mo, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  he  a  little  good- 
natured,  and  all  that.  Madame  Marengo  has  good 
points,  I  nllow  ;  hut  I  must  confess  that  to  mo  she 
always  smells  of  tho  barracks.” 

Matters  had  gone  on  thus  for  about  a  month, 
during  which  Madame  Marengo  had  more  than  onco 
been  strongly  tempted  to  quarrel  with  M.  Camus  for 
not  allowing  hor  to  sorvo  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
when,  luckily  for  hor,  but,  as  it  proved,  rather 
unforluimtoly  for  him,  site  found  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  Iter  zenl.  The  schoolmaster  fell  danger¬ 
ously  ill ;  nod  as  the  doctor  declared  that  he  had  a 
contagious  fever,  the  school  was  deserted  in  no 
lime.  Annette  attended  off  hor  father  with  tho 
greatest  devotedness,  but  in  a  few  days  she  was  laid 
up  with  the  saino  disease.  Now  was  the  time  for 
Madame  Marengo  to  show  hor  friendship.  Paul 
was  very  willing  lu  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
tho  poor  schoolmaster ;  but  tho  cardeuse  declared 
that  ho  was  only  in  the  way,  and  so  managed,  that 
tho  whole  burden  of  waiting  on  M.  Camus  and  his 
daughter  soon  rested  on  herself.  Sho  did  every¬ 
thing  ;  cleaned  tho  rooms,  prepared  tho  necessary 
tisanes,  attended  on  tho  two  patients  with  unwearied 
zeal,  paid  tho  rent  and  tho  doctor  without  saying 
anything  about  it ;  in  short,  sho  would  oven  nave 
given  the  lessons  to  the  pupils,  if  they  had  not  been 
all  gone  away.  And  her  zeal  was  so  exemplary, 
that  every  one  nd mired  it,  excepting  tho  portress, 
who  declared,  with  a  wink,  that  she  was  as  knowing 
as  Madamo  Marengo,  and  could  see  through  her 
arts ;  which  meant  that  tho  cardeuso  entertained 
matrimonial  designs  on  M.  Camus.  If  siifch  was 
indeed  tho  ease,  Madamo  Marengo’s  expectations 
did  not  seem  likoly  to  be  realized,  for  though 
Anneito  was  soon  out  of  danger,  her  father  grew 
worse  every  day.  Ilis  mind,  however,  was  perfectly 
sound ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  if  his  heart 
had  long  boon  obdurate,  it  now  seemed  to  be  entirely 
softened  in  favor  of  his  kind  nurse.  Though 
Madamo  Marengo  had  lived  amongst  soldiers,  and 
in  barracks,  and  though  her  manners  were  not 
irreproachably  genteel,  she  had  a  true  and  honest 


heart ;  and  with  all  her  outward  roughness,  none 
knew  better  than  she  did  how  to  render  a  service  in 
a  delieate  manner.  The  schoolmaster  saw  all  this, 
and  ho  now  wondered  why  or  how  ho  had  ever 
hated  Madame  Marengo. 

One  evening,  when  tho  schoolmaster  was  revolv¬ 
ing  those  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  suddenly  turned 
towards  the  oardouso,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  and  earnestly  obsorved,  “Madame,  if  I 
die,  I  think  I  can  intrust  Annotte  to  your  care.  I 
know,”  he  ndded,  with  a  patronizing  air,  whioh 
even  now  he  could  not  quite  cast  away,  “  that  I 
might  confido  her  to  a  moro  educated  and  accom¬ 
plished  lady,  but  I  doubt  whothor  1  could  find  one 
with  a  kindor  heart.” 

M.  Pascal  Camus  spoke  this  in  the  tono  of  a  man 
who  confers  a  great  favor;  and  though,  after  his 
death,  Annette  would  be  a  portionless  orphan,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  look  on  tho  matter  in  any 
other  light.  It  will  perhaps  bo  saying  moro  in 
Madame  Murcago's  praise  than  wo  might  otherwise 
express,  to  state  that  she  took  precisely  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.  Sho  only  saw  tho  moral  trust 
reposed  in  her,  and  she  was  deeply  affected.  It  was 
tho  first  time,  too,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  ever 
addressed  to  her  a  word  of  pntiso :  the  tears  roso  to 
her  eyes,  and  in  tho  height  of  her  emminn  sho 
begged  M.  Camus  to  forgivo  her  all  that  she  had 
over  dono  against  him.  Then  she  confessed  to  him 
that  sho  had  been  tho  causa  of  his  losing  his  pupil, 
and  that  numbers  upon  nurfibora  of  times  she  had 
called  him,  behind  nis  hack,  “an  old  Cossack.” 
This  irreverent  appellation  rather  shocked  M.  Ca¬ 
mus  ;  hut  ho  mado  a  heroic  effort,  and  as  Madame 
Marongo  was  evidently  deeply  penitent,  ho  declared 
that  ho  forgavo  hor.  It  was  liis  duty,  he  said,  as 
a  Christian,  for  he  felt  his  end  approaching. 
Madame  Marengo  assured  him  that  ho  wos  much 
hotter,  but  M.  Pascal  Camus  persisted  that  ho  was 
dying.  “  All  men  of  gonius,”  said  ho  solemnly, 
“  foretell  the  hour  of  their  death  :  it  is  not  therefore 
astonishing  that  I  should  bo  able  to  predict  mino. 
I  shall  die,”  added  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  “  at 
sovonty  seconds  past  eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Mind,  Madamo  Marengo,  at  sovonty  seconds 
past  eight !” 

“  Well,  do  drink  somo  of  your  tisano  ;  there ’s  a 
dear,”  interposed  Mudaine  Marengo,  rather  alarmed 
at  the  sick  man’s  excited  look.  M.  Camus  was  the 
most  docile  of  patients  ;  ho  took  the  drink,  and  as 
it  was  of  a  soporific  quality,  ho  soon  sank  into  a 
deep  sleep.  Madame  Marengo  was  not  very 
superstitious,  but  sho  had  heard  of  such  things  as 
deathbed  predictions,  and  she  had  strong  faith  in 
hor  own  presentiments.  Now  she  happened  to  feel 
a  particular  presentiment,  which  told  nor  that  M. 
Camus  would  really  die  at  tho  appointed  hour — 
great,  therefore,  was  her  anxiety  during  the  night. 
M.  Camus  nover  wakened  onco ;  this  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  suspicious ;  morning  came,  and  still  the 
patient  slept;  eight  o’clock'  struck,  and  Madamo 
Marengo's  heart  boat  high  ;  sho  watched  M.  Camus 
with  feverish  anxiety  ;  the  aovenly  seconds  passed, 
and  still  ho  did  not  waken  ;  in  short,  M.  Camus  did 
not  open  his  eyes  until  a  quarter  past  ten.  Though 
rather  pleased  to  find  himself  alive  and  well,  he  was 
exceedingly  surprised ;  thero  must  bo  some  mistako  ; 
the  oloek  did  not  go  right ;  this  was  the  first  pre¬ 
diction  of  his  whioh  had  not  proved  correct.  At 
this  momont  the  doctor  oatno  in.  He  declared  that 
the  patient  was  much  better ;  a  favorable  crisis  had 
occurred  during  tho  night.  M.  Camus  immedi¬ 
ately  brightened  up ;  this  explained  everything  ;  ho 
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teas  (o  have  died  at  seventy  seconds  past  eight,  but 
a  favorable  crisis  having  occurred,  the  consequence 
was,  &o.  &o.  Madamo  Marengo’s  piesonliment 
admitted  of  a  similar  explanation,  and  both  wero 
perfectly  satisfied. 

M.  Camus  now  recovored  rapidly.  In  less  than 
a  month  he  no  longer  needed  Madamo  Marengo's 
assistance,  and  was  ablo  to  attend  to  hia  pupils. 
He  thon  discovered  that  thoy  had  all  left  him. 
Their  parents  declared,  much  in  tho  same  language 
which  ho  had  onco  applied  to  Madamo  Marengo, 
that  both  himself  and  iiis  school-room  smelt  of  tho 
fever.  This  was  a  sad  blow  for  the  schoolmaster; 
but  it  happened  that,  at  that  very  time,  Paul  ascer¬ 
tained  that  tho  savings’  bank,  in  which  ho  had  de¬ 
posited  a  few  hundred  francs,  saved  from  his  earn¬ 
ings,  was  a  remarkably  unsafe  placo  for  money, 
lie  immediately  expressed  a  wish  to  invest  it  in 
somo  safe  speculation.  In  short,  though  not  without 
much  pressing,  Paul  induced  M.  Camus  to  accept 
of  a  loan,  part  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  his 
immodiato  wants,  whilst  with  tho  rest  tho  school¬ 
room  was  to  he  fitted  up  in  stylo.  This  produced 
a  wonderful  effect :  pupils  immediately  flocked  in, 
the  dyer’s  nephew  among  tho  rest ;  and  in  loss  than 
a  year,  M.  Camus  was  ablo  not  only  to  return  Paul’s 
loan,  but  even  to  repay  Mndamo  Marengo  the  sums 
sho  had  spent  upon  him  during  hia  illness. 

Several  years  havo  passed  away  sinco  tho  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  M.  Pascal  Camus  and  Madame  Marengo. 
Thoy  havo  wisely  abjured  speaking  on  politics,  and 
are  now  as  stanch  friends  as  they  woro  formerly 
bittor  enemies.  Thoy  havo  learned,  that  though 
peoplo  may  not  agree  on  certain  points,  still  thcro 
is  no  reason  why  thoy  should  ho  enemies.  Though 
Paul  was  the  instrument  of  their  reconciliation,  both 
tho  cardcuse  and  tho  schoolmaster  dcclaro  that  their 
friendship  is  simply  owing  to  tho  excellent  qualities 
which  they  have  sinco  then  discovered  in  each  other 
— qualities  of  which  they  could  of  courso  know 
nothing  as  long  aB  they  remained  mutually  hostile. 
It  will  servo  to  show  the  confidence  which  reigns 
botween  them  to  state,  that  they  havo  lately  agreed, 
but  in  secret,  that  a  mnrriago  between  Paul  and 
Annetto  would  bo  a  very  eligible  affair  in  a  few 
years’  time,  llut  as  both  tho  parlies  aro  yet  rather 
young,  tho  elder  ones  havo  wisely  determined, 
though  they  linvo  long  marked  thoir  secret  attach¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing  on  tho  subject  yet ;  and  indeed 
it  was  premature  to  mention  it  oven  hero. 

Thero  are  a  great  many  Madamo  Marcngos  and 
Monsieur  Pascal  Camuses  in  this  world,  who  quar¬ 
rel  half  their  lives  without  knowing  why.  What 
a  pity  they  will  not  try  tho  other  system,  by  way 
of  chango !  They  would  find  it  much  less  troublo- 
some,  and  ten  times  as  pleasant,  after  all. 
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T'HEY  rife  about  five  o’Clock,  and  each  is  feen  to  tneel  down 
by  limfelf  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  to  offer  up  their  private 
Prayers  from  their  own  Hearts  ;  during  which  Time  they  are  often 
cx halted  what  to  pray  for,  particularly  that  Jefus  Chiift  would 
c,  <:-.-a  t  them ,  and  change  their  Hearts, 

At  fix,  all  the  Family  goes  to  Chinch,  where  a  Pfahn  is  fung, 
r.nd  the  fecond  Leflbn  expounded  by  Mr.  Whitcfield,  or  in  his  Ab- 
f.-nec,  an  Exgofition  of  it  is  read  out  of  Henry  or  Burkitt,  by  the 
P:efident. 

At  our  Return  Home  about  feven,  we  fing  Bijhop  Ken's  Morn¬ 
ing  Hymn ;  and  whoever  is  Prejident  of  the  Iloufe,  ufes  Family 
F'.-.j-.r  as  the  Spn.t  gives  him  Utterance,  varying  it  according  to 
the  CircurrAmc.'  we  are  in  j  thanking  the  Almighty  for  pajl  Fa¬ 
vour;,  and  fraying  for  a  fupply  of  whatever  we  then  Jland  in  need 
of  as  to  ‘lcmpoials  or  Spirituals,  Our  Doors  are  alw'ays  open  to 
h  •  rangers,  lb  that  we  arc  never  without  fome  of  the  Parishioners  at 
Family  Prayer. 

Between  icven  and  eight  we  go  to  Breakfoft  in  the  fame  Room 
with  the  Children,  who  fometimes  fing  an  Hymn  before,  fometimes 
after,  and  fometimes  both  before  and  after  every  Meal,  as  well  as 
fay  Graces.  During  Breakfaft  the  Bujinefs  of  the  Day  is  talked  of, 
and  each  appointed  his  Station,  and  perhaps  fome  ufeful  Queftions 
are  aiked  the  Children,  or  Exhortations  given  them. 

Frcm  eight  to  ten  the  Children  go  to  their  refpe&ive  Employs, 
as  carding,  fpinnlng,  picking  Cotton  or  Wool,  fewing,  knitting. 
One  terse:  the  ApotlTjcaiy,  who  lives  in  Uje  Huufe,  others  feive  in 
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the  Store  or  Kitchin,  others  clean  the  Houfe,  fetch  Water,  or  cut 
Wood.  Some  are  placed  under  the  Taylor,  who  lives  in  the  Houfe  j 
and  we  expedt  other  Tradefmen ,  as  a  Shoemaker,  Caipentcr,  6? c. 
to  which  others  are  to  be  bound.  As  the  Grace  of  GOD  appears  in 
any,  together  with  fuitable  Abilities ,  they  are  to  be  bred  to  the 
Mtnijlry,  and  we  have  already  one  or  two  in  View  for  that  Put  pole. 

At  ten  they  go  to  School,  fome  to  writing,  fome  to  reading.  At 
prefent  there  are  two  Mailers  and  one  Miftrefs,  who  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  read  the  Scripture,  at  the  fame  Time  explain  it  to 
them,  and  fing  and  pray  with  them  more  or  lefs  as  they  think  fit, 
not  by  Futm,  but  out  of  their  own  Hearts,  whereby  they  teach  both 
themjelves  and  Childreh  much  Knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  exercilc 
their  Talents,  and  build  each  other  up  in  our  ntoft  holy  Faith. 

At  Noon  vve  go  to  Dinner  all  in  the  fame  Room,  and  between 
that  and  two  o’clock  avery  one  is' employed  in  fomething  ufeful, 
but  no  cFih:e  is  allowed  for  Idlenefs  or  Flay,  which  are  Satan's  darl¬ 
ing  Hours  to  tempt  Children  to  all  Manner  of  H'icUdnefs,  as  Lying, 
Curfing,  Swearing,  Undeannefs,  &c.  So  that  tho’  we  are  about 
feventy  in  Family,  yet  we  hear  no  more  Noife  than  if  it  was  a  pri- 
vate  Houfe. 

From  two  till  four  they  go  again  to  School  as  in  the  Morning, 
and  from  four  to  fix  to  Work  in  their  refpedtive  Stations  as  before- 
mentioned. 

At  fix  the  Children  go  to  Supper,  when  the  Mailers  and  Mif- 
trefics  attend  to  help  them,  and  ling  with  them,  and  watch  ever 
their  Words  and  ABions. 

At  feven  the  family  all  goes  to  Church,  where  is  a  Pfalm  and  Ex- 
pofition  after  the  fecond  Lcflbn,  as  in  the  Morning  Service.  And 
at  our  Return  about  eight,  many  of  the  Parilhioners  come  in  to 
hear  Mr.  WhitcfiSld  examine  and  inftrudt  the  Children  by  way  of 
S^ucfion  and  Anfwer,  which  perhaps  is  as  edifying  to  all  prefent,  as 
any  of  his  Sermons  or  Exprjitions .  His  main  Bufinefs  is  to  ground 
the  Children  in  thefr  Belief  of  Original  Sin,  and  to  make 
them Jenfble  of  their  damnable  State  by  Nature,  and  the  abfolttte 
Necefjtty  of  a  Change  to  be  wrought  on  their  Souls  by  the  Power  of 
GOD,  before  they  can  be  in  a  falvable  State,  or  have  any  real 
Right  to  call  themfelvcs  Cbrijiians  ;  for  this  Purpofe,  they  are  or- 
deied  to  get  by  Heart  our  excellent  Church  Articles  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin,  of  Free-will,  and  of  Justification. 

At  nin^  o’Clock  we  go  to  Supper,  and  the  Childi  en  up  to  their  Bed-  ■ 
Room,  where  fome  Perfon  commonly  fings  and  prays  again  with 
them  ;  and  before  they  go  to  Bed,  each  Boy,  as  in  the  Morning,  is 
fean  to  kneel  by  his  Bed-fide,  and  is  ordered  to  pray  from  his  own 
Heart  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  fome  Perfon  inftrudling  them  how 
to  pray,  as  in  the  Morning  ;  and  at  ten  o’Clock  all  the  Family 
goes  to  Reft,  unlefs  any  one  or  more  cboofes  to  fit  up  an  Hour  or  two 
for  their  private  Devotion,  or  Meditation,  or  Conference. 

On  the  Lord's  Day  we  all  dine  on  cold  Meat,  prepared  the  Day 
before,  becaufe  all  may  attend  the  Worjhip  of  GOD,  which  we 
have  that  Day  four  Times  at  Church,  which  fills  up  thole.  Hours 
employed  at  Work  on  the  other  Days  ;  and  thus  is  our  Time  all 
laid  out  in  the  Service  of  GOD,  the  Variety  of  .which  is  a  fuffici- 
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ent  Relaxation  toa  well-difpofed  Mind,  and  obviates  thofe  idle  Pre¬ 
tences  for  what  is  called  innocent  (tho’  in  Reality,  damnable J  Re¬ 
creations. 

Here  is  no  Room  for  Pride  ot  Ambition,  unlefs  it  be,  which 
dull  ferve  Cbrijl  moft  and  bed  j  for  there  is  but  one  Purfe  in  the 
Houfe,  no  one  having  any  other  Wages  than  Food  and  Raiment 
convenient  for  them,  and  what  Need  has  any  one  for  more  ?  In¬ 
deed  there  is  no  vifible  Fund ,  becaufe  all  are  taught  daily  to  depend 
*>:,  and  aSi  their  Faith  in  GOD,  nvho  having  begun  the  Work,  viil 
nrjl  fttrcly  carry  it  on  at  the  Orphan- Houfe,  as  10 ell  as  in  every 
Believer's  Heart, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Maby  Fuller  was  aroused  from  her  Bleep,  the 
next  morning,  by  the  most  heavenly  sound  that 
had  ever  met  her  ear.  It  was  a  wild  gush  of 
aong,  from  the  birds  that  had  a  habit  of  sleeping 
in  the  old  trumpet-flower  vine  and  among  the, 
apple  troes  back  of  the  house.  Sho  began  to 
smile  even  in  her  sleep,  and  awoke  with  a  thrjll 
of  now  and  most  dolioious  pleasure.  Out  from 
the  old  porch  and  distant  trees  came  this  wild 
gush  of  song,  to  whioh  the  river,  with  its  soft 
chiming,  made  a  perpetual  accompaniment.  She 
drew  a  deep  breath  tremulous  with  pleasure  and 
reluctantly  opened  her  eyes. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  standing  before  a  little, 
upright  looking-glass,  combing  out  her  long  grey 
hair  with  a  ferocious-looking  horn  comb,  which 
she  swept  through  those  Bombro  tresses  delibe¬ 
rately  as  a  rake  gathers  up  hay  from  the  meadow. 
The  paper  curtains  were  partly  rolled  up,  and 
one  of  the  small  sashes  was  open,  admitting  a 
current  of  fresh  air  and  the  bird  songs  together. 
These  two  blessings,  which  God  gives  alike  to  all, 
aunt  Hannah  received  as  she  did  hor  daily  bread, 
without  a  thought  and  as  a  necessary  thing:  but 
to  the  child  they  made  a  heaven  of  the  little  attic 
chamber.  This  was  not  alone  because  habit  had 
familiarized  one  to  a  bright  circulation  of  moun¬ 
tain  air  and  mountain  music,  and  the  other  to 
the  sluggish  atmosphere  and  repulsive  scents  in¬ 
separable  from  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
a  city.  Organization  had  more  to  do  with  it  than 
habit.  Mary,  with  her  sensitive  nature,  never 
could  have  breathed  such  air,  or  listened  to  those 
melodious  sounds  without  a  feeling  of  delight 
such  as  ordinary  persons  nover  know.  Thus  it 
happened,  while  aunt  Hannah  was  busy,  twisting 
up  her  hair  and  ohanging  her  short  night-gown 
for  a  calico  dress,  that  Mary  closed  her  eyeB 
again,  and  a  tear  or  two  stole  from  beneath  their 
long  lashes. 

Aunt  Hannah  just  then  came  to  the  bed,  with 
both  hands  behind,  hooking  up  her  dress.  Sho  Baw 
the  tears  as  they  stole  through  those  quivering 


[  lashes,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  so  stern  and  chill  that 
I  it  made  the  child  start  on  her  pillow. 

!  “Home-Bick,  I  reckon?”  Bhe  said,  interroga- 
|  tively. 

j  “No,  no,”  answered  Mary,  eagerly,  “it  isn’t 
that,  I  haven’t  any  home,  you  know,  to  be  sick 
;  about.” 

;  “What  is  it  then?” 

|  “Ohl  the  bright  air,  and  the  sweet  noises  all 
;  around,  it  seems  so — so— indeed  I  can’t  help  it  Is 
!  there  another  place  in  the  wide  world  like  this?” 
!  “Well,  no,  to  my  thinking  there  isn’t,”  said 
j  aunt  Hannah,  looking  around  tho  room  with  grim 
|  complacency,  “but  I  don’t  see  anything  to  cry 
|  about  ” 

|  «I  know  its  wrong  in  mo,  ma’am,  but  somehow 
I  can’t  help  making  a  baby  of  myself  when  I’m 
t  vory  happy — don’t  bo  angry  with  mo  for  itl” 

“I  don’t  like  crying  people,  never  did,”  an¬ 
swered  aunt  Hannah,  tersely,  “tears  never  do 
anything  but  mischief,  and  never  will — wipo  your 
eyes  now,  and  come  down  stairs.” 

Mary  drew  a  littlo  hand  obediently  across  her 
eyes.  Aunt  Hannah,  starting  up,  went  down  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps  that  led  to  tho  kitchen; 
and  the  child  could  hear  her  moving  about  among 
the  fire-irons  as  she  put  on  her  clothes.  Still 
there  was  joy  at  her  heart,  for  the  birds  kept 
singing  to  her  all  the  time,  and  when  sho  rose 
from  her  knees,  after  whispering  over  her  prayers, 
they  broke  forth  in  such  a  glee  of  music,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  knew  what  she  was  about  and 
rejoiced  over  it. 

When  Mary  descended  into  the  kitchen,  she 
found  aunt  Hannah  on  her  knees,  between  two 
huge  andirons,  fanning  a  heap  of  smoking  wood 
with  tho  checked  apron,  which  she  tightened  at 
tho  corners  around  each  hand.  The  smoke  puffed 
out  in  little  clouds  around  her,  with  every  wave 
of  the  apron,  and  floated  off  in  fantastic  wreaths 
over  her  head.  When  Mary  came  down,  she 
turned  her  face  over  one  shoulder  with  on  incli¬ 
nation  toward  the  door,  and  the  words,  “You 
will  find  a  place  to  wash  by  the  rain-water 
trough,”  issued  from  amid  the  smoke. 
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Mary,  found  the  huge  trough  standing  full  of 
aoft  water,  to  the  left  of  the  back  stoop.  On  one 
end  •where  the  wood  was  thick,  stood  a  yellow 
earthen  wash-bowl,  wiih  a  square  piece  of  soap, 
of  the  same  color,  lying  by  it. 

To  a  child  of  Mary’s  habits  this  rustic  toilet 
was  luxurious.  Standing  upon  a  piece  of  plank, 
that  protected  her  feet  from  tho  damp  earth 
around  the  trough,  she  bathed  her  bands  and 
face  again  and  again,  drawing  in  deep  draughts 
of  tho  bright  air  between  each  ablution,  with  a 
delicious  sense  of  enjoyment 

“That’s  right — -you  are  beginning  to  firid  out 
the  ways  of  the* house,  darter.  Grand  old  trough, 
isn’t  it?”  said  uncle  Nathan,  issuing  from  the 
porch,  and  turning  back  the  cotton  wristbands 
from  his  plump  hands,  as  he  came  up  to  where 
Maty  was  standing.  “That’s  right  Now  for  a 
good  wash.” 

Mary  hastened  to  cast  the  water  away  that 
she  bad  been  using,  and  fill  the  bowl  afresh  for 
uncle  Nathan,  before  ho  reached  the  plank  on 
which  she  stood.  Then  she  resigned  her  place, 
and  running  into  the  stoop,  wiped  her  hands  and 
face  till  they  were  rosy  again  on  the  roller  towel, 
that  she  had  observed  hanging  near  the  cheese- 
press. 

“Now,  what  must  I  do  next?”  she  said,  con¬ 
fidentially,  as  uncle  Nathan  claimed  his  turn  at 
the  crash  towel,  “I  want  to  be  of  some  use,  please 
tell  me  how  1” 

“That’s  right,”  said  uncle  Nathan,  patting  her 
head  with  his  wet  hand,  “run,  hang  over  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  set  the  table,  sweep  up  a  little.  You  can 
do  chores,  I  reckon.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  are  chores.”  , 

“Obi  a  little  of  everything,”  replied  the  old 
than,  laughing  his  deep,  good-natured  laugh. 

“Oh!  yes,  I  can  iiy  at  that,  any  way,”  cried 
the  child,  and  her  laugh  stole  through  the  mellow 
fulness  of  his,  much  as  the  bird-songs  mingled 
with  the  flow  of  the  river.  “I’m  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  I  look!” 

“Bright  as  a  dollar,  and  smart  as  a  steel-trap. 
I  knew  It.  Them  eyes  weren’t  made  for  nothing. 
Now  run  and  begin;  but  look  here,  darter;  don’t 
plague  Hannah  with  questions;  just  make  your¬ 
self  handy;  and  no  fuss  about  it,  you  know.” 

“Oh!  I  can  do  that,  you’ll  see,”  cried  the  girl, 
cheerfully,  and  while  uncle  Nathan  was  polishing 
his  broad  face  with  the  towel,  she  seized  a  heavy 
iron  tea-kettle  and  carried  it  to  a  well,  which, 
surrounded  by  plantain  and  dock  leaves,  stood 
near  a  corner  of  the  house.  She  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  managing  the  windlass,  and  when 
the  old  mosey  bucket  fell  with  a  dash  into  the 
water  twenty  feet  below,  it  made  her"  start  and 


!' shiver  all  over,  as  if  she  bad  barmeS  some¬ 
thing. 

I  am  afraid  ,she  never  could  hare  managed, 
with  those  little  hands,  to  haro  drawn  the  bucket 
I  over  tho  well  curb;  but  while  she  stood  trembling 
!  like  a  leaf,  holding  back  the  windlass  with  both 
|  hands,  and  gazing  desperately  on  tho  bucket, 

|  down  whoso  green  sides  the  water-drops  were 
|  raining  back  into  tho  well,  good  uncle  Nathan 
•  came  up,  panting  with  the  exertion,  and  seizing 
}  hold  of  tho  bucket  jerket/  it  over  to  the  curb. 

|  “Don’t  try  that  again;  it’s  rather  more  than 
|  you  can  manage  yet,”  he  said,  breathing  hard, 
“X  was  an  old  Ishmaclito  to  put  you  up  to  it.” 
t  “I  thought  it  was  easy  enough,”  said  Mary, 

;  trembling  with  affright  and  tho  overtax  of  her 
t  strength,  while  uncle  Nathan  filled  tho  tea-kettlo 
and  bore  it  into  the  porch,  “next  time  I  shall 
know  how  better.” 

She  took  the  kettle  from  the  old  man’s  hand, 
and  bending  her  whole  strength  to  tho  task,  bore 
it  into  the  kitchen. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  still  on  her  knees,  blowing 
nwny  at  the  obstinate  green  wood,  that  smoked 
and  smouldered  at  its  ease.  When  Mary  came 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  her  kettle,  and 
hung  it  upon  tho  trammel-hook  just  over  an  in¬ 
cipient  blaze,  the  old  lady  gave  her  a  keen  glance, 
as  much  of  surprise  os  pleasure,  and  working 
vigorously  with  her  apron,  sent  a  whirl  of  smoko 
into  the  child's  eyes,  while  her  lips  muttered 
something  that  sounded  like  “nice  girl,” 

It  was  quite  wonderful  how  the  little  creature 
found  out  all  the  ways  of  that  old  house  so  noise¬ 
lessly!  While  aunt  Hannah  sat,  knife  in  hand, 
stripping  the  skins  from  her  cold  potatoes,  and 
cutting  them  in  round  slices  that  dropped  hissing 
one  by  one  into  hot  gravy,  which,  with  their 
slices  of  pork,  simmered  in  the  frying-pan  which 
she  had  just  taken  from  the  fire,  Mary  had  drawn 
forth  the  little  cherry  wood  table,  found  the 
table-cloth  of  bird's-eye  diaper  in  ono  end  of  the 
drawer,  and  knives  and  forks  in  the  other,  which 
she  proceeded  to  arrange  after  the  fashion  she 
had  observed  the  night  before. 

Aunt  Hannah  turned  her  head  now  and  then, 
after  stirring  np  her  potatoes,  and  held  tho  drip¬ 
ping  knife  above  the  frying-pan,  while  she  gave 
a  sharp  glance  at  these  proceedings,  quite  ready 
to  impart  a  brief  reprimand  should  the  case  re¬ 
quire  it  But  each  glance  grew  shorter,  and  at 
last  those  thin  lips  relaxed  into  a  look  of  grim 
satisfaction,  when  sho  saw  tho  little  girl  mea¬ 
suring  a  drawing  of  tea  in  tho  top  of  her  tin 
canister,  leveling  it  nicely  off  with  the  edge  of  a 
spoon  handle,  not  a  grain  more  or  less  than  the 
usual  allowance.  Aunt  Hannah  was  not  a  close 
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woman  'n  the  usual  country  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  sho  hated  changes  and  loved  tea.  That 
old  canister  lid  had  been  the  household  standard 
for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  heartily  sanction  any  addition  or  diminu¬ 
tion  for  a  little  girl  like  that. 

At  length  tho  breakfast  was  ready.  The 
slices  of  salt  pork  were  neatly  arranged  on  a 
plate;  and  the  potatoes  crisped  to  a  turn,  were 
placed  beside  it  on  tho  hearth.  Between  them 
stood  a  plate  of  milk-toast  and  the  little  pewter 
tea-pot,  puffing  threads  of  steam  from  its  puny 
nossle,  aa  if  it  really  intended  an  opposition  to 
tho  great  salamander  of  a  kettle  that  sung  and 
fumed  and  made  a  groat  ado  over  the  hot  fire 
back  in  tho  chimney.  Just  as  everything  seemed 
ready  for  breakfast,  uncle  Nathan  came  in,  obe¬ 
dient  to  a  nod  from  his  grim  sister,  and  Beating 
himself  before  the  fire,  opened  the  Bible  and 
began  to  road. 

It  was  a  temptation  to  worldly  thoughts,  that 
warm  breakfast,  so  savory  and  appetising  to  a 
child  whose  nppetito  was  stimulated  with  oxeroise 
and  tho  fresh  mountain  air,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  once  or  twice  sho  did  not  wonder  a  little 
if  undo  Nathan  always  read  bo  slow  or  prayed 
so  long.  But  it  was  a  passing  thought,  and,  as 
undo  Nathan  said  afterward,  “she  couldn’t  help 
birda  flying  over  her  head,  hut  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  build  nests  in  her  hair.”  In 
this  case,  naughty  thoughts  woro  like  the  birds, 
and  if  sho  drovo  them  away,  that  was  all  that 
could  bo  expected.  Undo  Nathan,  was  a  good 
old  man  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  wo  have 
no  idea  of  criticising  any  opinion  of  his. 

When  tho  breakfast  was  ovor,  aunt  Hannah 
disappeared  from  tho  back  porch,  with  a  milk- 
pail  in  one  hand  and  a  three-legged  stool  in  the 
other.  Unde  Nathan  followed  her  example, 
hut  moro  slowly,  and  the  cotton  handkerchief  of 
many  colors  that  his  Bister  had  tied  on  her  head, 
disappeared  over  the  hack  garden  fence  before 
ho  had  half  oroBsed  tho  cabbage  patch.  He 
lingered  behind  long  enough  to  give  Maty  an 
encouraging  smile  through  the  kitchen  door,  and 
wont  off  murmuring,  as  if  in  confidence  to  his 
milking-stool,  “Nice  girl,  nice  girl,  I  wonder  we 
never  thought  of  taking  a  little  thing  like  that 
beforo.-  If  Hannah  had  only  kept  poor  Catha¬ 
rine’s  baby  now,  what  company  they  would  have 
been  for  each  othor.” 

When  the  good  man  reached  the  little  pasture 
lot,  thinly  scattered  over  with  apple  trees,  in 
which  a  half  doxon  fine  cows  grazed  over  night, 
he  found  aunt  Hannah  beneath  one  of  the  largest 
trees,  seated  upon  her  stool,  and  milking  what 
sho  called  the  “hardest”  cow  of  the  lot.  When 


|  disposed  to  be  refractory  she  cat  its  “tnn- 
j  trums”  short  with  a  sharp  “sohl”  that  went  off 
from  her  thin  lipB  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol;  and 
this  one  word  always  had  more  effect  upon  the 
animal,  than  a  world  of  uncle  Nathan’s  gentle 
“so-ho,  so-hos,”  that  always  Beemed  as  if  he  was 
quieting  an  infant.  The  vioious  animal  knew  the 
difference  well  enough,  for  one  was  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  crack  of  the  stool  over  its  ribs,  while 
the  other  sometimes  resulted  in  leaving  the 
rotund  old  gentleman  wallowing,  like  a  mud- 
turtle,  on  his  back  iu  tho  grass. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  uncle  Nathan  usually  gave  a  wide 
berth  to  his  sister's  favorite;  but  this  morning 
he  drove  the  meekest  and  fattest  cow  of  the  herd 
gingerly  up  to  the  old  apple  tree,  and  after 
placing  his  stool  very  deliberately  on  the  grass, 
and  the  pail  between  his  knees,  began  a  slow 
accompaniment  to  the  *  quick  motion  of  aunt 
Hannah’s  hands,  which  kept  two  pearly  streams 
in  rapid  flow  to  the  half  filled  pail  resting 
against  ter  feet.  While  the  milk  rattled  and 
rushed  upon  the  bottom  of  his  empty  pail,  uncle 
Nathan  kept  quiet,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
cow  and  thinking  over  the  pleasant  ideas  that 
little  Mary  had  aroused  in  his  kind  heart.  Un¬ 
consciously  wishing  to  share  these  thoughts  with 
his  sister,  he  had  driven  hia  cow  close  to  hers 
that  they  might  converse  together.  Hannah  took 
no  notice  of  his  presence,  however,  but  went  on 
filling  her  pail  so  rapidly,  that  it  began  to  foam 
over  the  edge.  When  her  brother  saw  this,  and 
knew  by  the  soft,  feathery  sound  that  she  had 
nearly  finished,  he  stooped  down,  and  with  his 
dear  old  face  just  visible  under  the  cow,  called 
oat, 

“I  say,  Hannah,  what  do  yon  think  of  her?” 

Did  tho  vicious  animal  start?  Or  what  was  it 
that  made  the  stern  woman  shriek  out,  and  wheel 
round  so  sharply  on  her  stool? 

“Why,  Hannah,  did  I  frighten  her?  has  she 
kicked  again i?”  cried  undo  Nathan,  surprised  by 
the  sharp  action  and  wild  look  that  she  cast 
back  upon  him. 

“Yes,  sho  did  start,”  answered  aunt  Hannah, 
rising  and  taking  up  tho  pail,  now  quite  full, 
which  made  her  waver  to  and  fro,  n  singular 
weakness  which  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  in 
her  before.  1 

“But  you  ain’t  frightened,  sister;  nothing  can 
frighten  you,”  said  Nathan,  soothingly, 

“No,  but  you  asked  something,  what  is  it.” 

“  Only,  how  yon  liked  her?” 

“Her!— who?” 

“Why,  Mary  Fuller,  our  little  girl,  yon  know.” 

“You  are  thinking  of  her  then.” 
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“Why,  yes,  Hannah,  I  can’t  think  of  anything 
else.  Isn’t  she  a  nice  little  creature?” 

“Yes!” 

“How  handy  Bhe  was  about  the  breakfast,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  now  if  all  the  dishes  are  washed 
up  by  the  timo  we  get  back.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  saicbaunt  Hannah,  gazing 
down  into  her  foaming  pail  so  steadily,  that  even 
uncle  Nathan  could  see  that  Bhe  was  not  thinking 
of  anything  bo  trivial  as  her  morning’s  work. 

“Hannah,”  he  said  “what  has  come  over  you? 
you  seem  so  strange  since  this  little  girl  came. 
You  scarcely  speak.” 

“Do  I  ever  speak  much?”  Bhe  answered. 

“No,”  said  uncle  Nathan,  with  a  sigh,  “but 
now  something  has  gone  wrong — what  is  it? 
don’t  yon  like  to  keep  the  child?” 

“Yes,  I  like  it” 

“She  will  be  a  help  to  you ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so — of  course  she  must.” 

“And  company  for  me — for  us  both?” 

“For  you,  yes — as  for  me,  brother,  I  have  no 
company,  good  or  bad,  but  my  own  thoughts.” 

She  spoke  with  some  feeling,  her  voico  shook, 
her  hard  eyes  wavered  as  they  turned  toward 
her  brother.  In  twenty  years  Nathan  had  not 
seen  her  so  moved.  Why  was  it?  What  was 
there  in  the  coming  of  a  helpless  child  beneath 
their  roof,  to  disturb  the  composure  of  a  woman 
like  that?  As  the  good  man  sat  upon  his  stool, 
pondering  over  these  thoughts,  for  he  wob  too 
much  surprised  for  speech,  sho  hung  her  stool 
upon  a  limb  of  the  apple  tree,  and  moved  toward 
the  house,  stooping  more  than  usual  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  milk-pail. 

Aa  uncle  Nathan  had  prophesied,  Mary  was  as 
busy  as  a  humming-bird  washing  up  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes,  and  putting  everything  to  rights  in 
the  kitchen.  Aunt  Hannah  did  not  seem  to 
observe  it,  but  strained  her  milk,  and  went  out 
again.  When  she  came  back,  uncle  Nathan  was 
with  her,  looking  rather  grave  and  perplexed. 

It  was  now  approaching  nine  o’clock,  and  all 
the  “chores,”  as  the  good  couple  called  the 
household  work,  “were  done  up.” 

“Go  up  stairs  and  get  your  things,”  said  aunt 
nannah,  addressing  Mary,  “it’s  school  time.” 

“Mary  obeyed,  and  aunt  Hannah  proceeded 
to  change  her  checked  apron  for  one  of  black 
silk,  and  to  invest  her  head  in  a  Btraw  bonnet, 
that  had  been  tolerably  fashionable  ten  years 
before,  since  which  time  it  had  been  often 
bleached,  but  never  changed  in  form. 

She  took  Mary  by  the  hand,  when  she  came 
down,  with  her  plain  mantilla  and  cottage  bonnet 
on,  surveyed  her  keenly  from  head  to  foot,'  and 
lead  her  into  the  street. 


They  passed  down  the  village,  the  woman  not 
deigning  to  notice  that  she  was  an  object  of 
curiosity,  the  child  shrinking  with  that  sensitive 
dread  of  observation,  that  always  haunted  her 
when  among  strangers.  About  the  centre  of  the 
villngo  stood  a  brick  academy,  with  on  open 
space  beforo  it,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
verandah. 

Aunt  Hannah  entered  the  lower  story  of  this 
building,  where  some  forty  children  were  as¬ 
sembled  under  a  female  teacher,  who  came  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  her  visitors. 

“This  little, girl,”  Baid  aunt  Hannah,  “we  have 
adopted  her.  She  must  come  to  school.” 

“What  branches  do  you  wish  her  to  study?” 
inquired  the  teacher. 

“Reading,  writing,  cyphering,  enough  to 
reckon  up  a  store  bill,  if  sho  should  ever 
have  one,  and  enough  of  geography  to  keep  her 
from  losing  her  way  in  the  world.” 

“Is  that  all?”  said  the  teacher,  “a  girl  of  her  age 
ought  to  know  all  that,  without  further  teach¬ 
ing.” 

“Like  enough  she  does,  ask  her,”  Baid  aunt 
Hannah. 

The  teacher  looked  at  Mary,  who  smiled, 
blushed,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  said, 
modestly. 

“I  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  a  little 
of  the  rest.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  examine  you  presently,” 
said  the  teacher  “yonder  is  an  empty  desk,  you 
can  take  it.” 

Mary  advanced  up  the  school-room,  blushing 
and  trembling  beneath  the  amazed  and  half- 
mocking  glances  that  followed  her.  So  sensi¬ 
tively  conscious  was .  she  of  her  deformity  that 
every  movement,  when  curious  eyes  were  upon 
her,  brought  its  pang.  But  with  true  heroism, 
she  subdued  all  appearance  of  the  pain  she  folt; 
and  in  her  very  meekness  and  fortitude  there  lay 
a  charm  that  won  more  worthy  affection  than 
beauty  could  have  done. 

Thus  she  entered  upon  her  echool  life,  alone 
and  among  strangers,  for  aunt  Hannah  left  her 
at  the  door.  She  lobked  around  with  a  forlorn 
hope  that  Isabel  might,  like  her,  bo  sent  to 
school,  or  that  something  might  happen  to  take 
the  sad  weight  of  loneliness  from  her  heart;  but 
all  was  new,  cold,  and  depressing;  and  leaning 
her  head  on  the  desk,  sho  felt  chilled  in  all  her 
veins.  There  was  no  disposition  to  weep  in  little 
Mary  now. 

Sensitive  as  she  was,  no  one  ever  saw  her  abed 
tears  over  her  own  sorrow;  but  kindness,  poor 
child!  that  always  brought  the  dew  sparkling  up 
from  her  heart  to  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  j 

,  But  we  cannot  follow  this  strange  child  through 
her  sahool  life,  bo  monotonous  and  yet  bo  full  of 
incident,  or  what  seemed  such  to  her  inexpe¬ 
rience.  The  studies  that  she  undertook  were 
singularly  broken  up  and  independent.  Indeed, 

I  much  doubt  if  regular  methodical  teaching  can 
ever  be  applied  to  a  nature  like  hers.  The  god- 
gifted  of  earth — and  of  this  raro  class  was  Mary 
—generally  study  through  tho  taste  and  heart. 
Certain  if  is,  little  Mary  Fuller,  whom  no  one 
understood  except  it  may  be  Enooh  Sharp 
through  Ins  acute  observation,  and  uncle  Nathan 
through  his  great  warm  heart,  had  pretty  much 
her  own  way,  and  oftener  studied  poems  and  his-  ; 
tones  from  Judge  Sharp’s  library  than  anything 
else  even  in  tho  Bohool-room,  Thus  her  mind  i 
grew  and  thrived  in  its  own  rich  fancies:  and  in  i 
the  wholesome  ntmosphcro  of  the  old  homestead,  ! 
her  heart  expanded  and  lost  nothing  of  its 
native  goodness.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the 
scholars  forgot  to  gaze  at  her  crooked  figure,  or 
smilo  when  Bho  made  an  awkward  movement,  ; 
if  anything  is  wonderful  which  genius  and  good¬ 
ness  has  power  to  accomplish. 

But  we,  anticipating  tho  work  of  time  in  these 
reflections,  wo  cannot  have  the  history  of  these 
two  children  in  detail,  but  by  snatches,  which 
give  tho  reader  an  idea  rather  than  a  narrative  of  : 
this  portion  of  their  lives.  We  could  follow  j 
Isabel  Chester  to  her  sumptuous  homo;  sump¬ 
tuous,  and  yet  replete  with  that  discomfort,  which 
a  vain  and  , selfish  woman  is  certain  to  bring  upon 
a  household  when  placed  at  its  head.  We  could 
describe  the  incongruous  richness  of  her  rose¬ 
wood  bed,  and  the  delicate  lace  curtains  that 
shadowed  her  beauty  every  morning,  till  the  sun 
was  high  in  tho  heavens  and  tho  dew  exhaled 
from  tho  earth.  Step  by  step  it  would  be  easy 
to  detail  the  elegant  selfishness  in  which  the 
innocent  child  was  trained,  by  the  half  educated 
and  really  low-bred  woman,  who  had  adopted  her 
more  to  indulge  a  caprice  than  from  a  generous 
impulse.  But  these  details  would  render  our 
story  tedious.  Besides,  a  few  events  happened 
even  in  the  monotony  of  a  country  life,  which 
will  convey  a  true  idea  of  their  progress.  A  weok 
had  elapsed  and  Mary  had  heard  nothing  of  her 
little  friend,  nor  ventured  to  hint  at  the  keen 
desire  to  see  her  which  grew  stranger  every  day. 
One  night  when  this  wish  was  like  a  home-sick 
longing,  and  the  child  sat  silent  and  drooping  by 
the  kitohen  window,  she  heard  a  sweeping  sound 
among  the  cabbage-heads,  and  peering  keenly  out 
saw  a  shadow  moving  through  them.  Mary’s 
heart  began  to  leap,  and  as  tho  shadow  dis¬ 


appeared  round  a  corner  of  the  house ;  her  eyes 
were  turned  bright  with  expectation  toward  tho 
back  door.  A  footstep  sounded  from  the  porch, 
followed  by  a  light  tread  that_Beemed  but  the 
faintest  echo  of  the  first. 

Slowly,  step  by  step,  and  holding  her  breath, 
Mary  crept  forward.,.  Aunt  Hannah,  who  was 
making  a  cotton  garment,  which  from  its  dimen¬ 
sions  could  only  have  belonged  to  uncle  Nathan, 
looked  nt  her  through  her  steel  spectacles  with 
the  needle  glittering  Bharply  between  her  fingers, 
and  pointed  toward  her  with  its  thread  half- 
drawn. 

Mary  Btopped  short  and  remained  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor.  A  pointed  bayonet  could  not  have 
transfixed  her  more  completely.  There  waq  a 
slight  noise  at  the  door  as  of  some  one  feeling  for 
the  latch,  but  uncle  Nathan  who  was  just  lifting 
his  head  from  a  doze,  took  it  for  a  knock  and  called 
out  with  sleepy  good  nature, 

“Come  in — come  in.” 

“  Gracious  me,  ain’t  I  trying  to  come  in  ?”  called 
a  voice  from  the  porch.  “Why  on  airth  didn't  you 
keep  to  the  old  string  latch,  one  could  always 
see  light  enough  through  the  hole  to  find  the 
string  by,  but  this  iron  consarn  is  just  about  the 
most  tanterlizing  thing  that  I  ever  did  undertake 
to  handle  so.” 

As  this  speech  was  uttered,  the  door  swung 
open,  and  Salina  strode  into  the  kitchen,  leading 
Isabel  Chester  by  the  hand. 

“There  now,  just  have  a  kissing  frolic,  you 
two  young’  uns,  and  be  over  with  it,  while  I 
shake  hands  with  aunt  Hannah  and  uncle  Nat,” 
exclaimed  Salina',  pushing  Isabel  into  Mary’s 
outstretched  arms.  “There  now,  no  sobbing, 
nothing  of  that  sort.  Human  critters  weren’t 
sent  on  earth  to  spend  their  time  in  crying.  If 
you’re  glad  to  see  each  other,  Bay  so,  take  a  hag 
and  a  kiss,  and  then  go  off  up  stairs  or  into  tho 
porch,  while  I  have  a  chat  with  uncle  Nat  and 
aunt  Hannah,  if  she’s  got  anything  to  say  for 
herself.” 

The  children  obeyed  her.  Ono  glad  embrace, 
two  or  three  warm  kisses,  and  they  crept  away 
to  the  porch  delighted  to  be  alone. 

“Now,”  said  Salina,  drawing  a  splint  bot¬ 
tomed  chair  close  up  to  uncle  Nathan.  4‘Yon 
hnin’t  no  idea,  undo  Nat,  what  a  time  I’ve  had 
a  getting  here  with  that  little  critter.  She  cried 
and  pined,  and  sort  a  worried  me  till  I -brought 
her  off  right  in  the  teeth  and  eyes  of  madam. 
Won’t  there  be  a  time  when  she  misses  us?” 

“Why  wouldn’t  she  let  the  little  gal  come  to 
see  her  playmate?”  asked  uncle  Nathan. 

“Playmate — well  now,  I’d  like  to  hear  Madam 
Farnham  hear  you  call  her  that,  she’d  want  to 
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tear  your  eyes  out  But  Lord  a  mercy,  she  hain’t 
got  animation  enough  for  anything  of  the  Bort, 
if  she  had,  a  rattlesnake  wouldn’t  bo  more  can¬ 
tankerous  to  my  thinking.  She’s  got  all  tho  pison 
in  her,  and  hisses  it  out  like  a  cat:  in  my  hull 
life  I  never  did  see  such  a  cruel  varment.” 

“Then  Mrs.  Farnham  don’t  want  her  girl  to 
come  here,  is  that  it?”  inquired  aunt  Hannah, 
Betting  the  gathers  in  a  neck-gusset  with  the 
point  of  her  needle,  which  she  dashed  in  and  out 
as  if  it  had  been  a  poinard,  and  that  cotton  cloth 
her  enemy’s  heart 

“You  always  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
when  you  do  Btrike,  aunt  Hannah.  She  don’t 
want  her  gal  to  come  here,  nor  your  gal  to  come 
there,  that’s  the  long  and  short  on  it.” 

“What  for?”  inquired  undo  Nathan,  moving 
uneasily  in  his  great  wooden  chair.  “Isn’t  our 
little  gal  good  enough?” 

“Good  enough,  gracious  me,  I  wonder  if  she 
thinks  anybody  in  these  porta  good  enough  for 
her  to  wipe  her  silk  slippers  on?  Why  she  speaks 
of  Judge  Sharp  as  if  he  was  nobody,  and  of  the 
country  here  as  if'God  hadn’t  made  it.” 

“But  what  has  she  agin  that  poor  child?”  in¬ 
quired  aunt  Hannah,  Bternly. 

“She’s  crooked,  and  she  came  from  the  poor- 
house,  isn’t  that  enough?”  answered  Salina, 
stretching  forth  her  head,  and  counting  each 
word  down  with  a  finger  into  tho  palm  of  her 
hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  coin.  “She’s  crooked, 
she  camo  from  the  poor-house,  and  more  than 
all,  she  lives  here.” 

“So  she  romembers  us  then?”  said  aunt  Han- 
nnh,  resting  the  point  of  her  needle  in  a  gather 
while  she  Btudied  her  hand. 

“Yes,  you  are  the  only  people  she  has  asked 
about,  and  her  way  of  doing  it  was  snappish 
enough,  I  con  tell  you.” 

“I  have  not  seen  this  woman  in  eighteen 
years,”  said  aunt  Hannah,  thoughtfully,  “wo 
change  a  good  deal  in  that  time.” 

“She  hasn’t  changed  much  though:  fallen 
away  a  little;  her  red  cheeks  have  turned  to  a 
kind  of  propery  white;  her  mouth  has  grown 
thin  and  tneachm :  there’s  something  kind  o’  luthy 
and  unsartin  about  her;  as  for  temper  that’s 
just  the  same,  only  a  little  more  of  it,  sharp 
as  a  lnuskeeter’s  bill,  tanterlizing  as  a  green 
nettle.  The  .rattlesnake  is  a  king  to  her,  there’s 
something  worth  while  about  his'bite,  its  strong 
and  in  arnest,  it  kills  a  feller  right  off;  but  she 
keeps  a  nettling  and  harrering  one  about  all  the 
time,  without  making  an  end  ou’t.  I  wish  you 
could  see  her  with  that  poor  little  gal,  dressing 
her  up  as  if  sho  was  a  rag-baby,  scolding  her 
one  minute,  kissing  her  tho  next,  calling  her' 


here,  sending  her  there,  I  declare  its  enough  to 
put  one  out  of  conceit  with  all  woman  kind.” 

“Whero  is  Mrs.  Farnham’s  son  now?”  in¬ 
quired  uncle  Nathan,  to  whose  genial  heart  the 
sharp  opinions  of  his  visitor  came  unpleasantly, 
“ho  ought  to  be  a  smart  young  fellow  by  this 
time.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  he’d  take  after  then,” 
observed  tho  housekeeper,  drily. 

“His  father  was  an  enterprising  man,  under¬ 
stood  business,  know  how  to  cake  care  of  what 
he  made,”  said  uncle  Nathan.  “We  never  had 
many  smarter  men  than  Farnham  here  in  the 
mountains!” 

“Farnham  was  a  villain!”  exclaimed  auufc 
Hannah,  whose  face  to  the  very  lips  had  been 
growing  white  as  she  listened. 

Uncle  Nathan  started  as  if  a  shot  had  passed 
through 'his  ensy-chair.  , 

“  Hannah  1” 

The  old  woman  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but 
lowering  her  face  over  her  work  sewed  on  rapidly, 
but  the  whiteness  of  her  face  still  continued,  and 
you  could  see  by  the  unequal  motion  of  the  cotton 
kerchief  folded  over  her  bosom,  that  Bhe  tyas  sup¬ 
pressing  some  powerful  emotion. 

Undo  Nathan  was  not  a  man  to  press  any  un¬ 
pleasant  subject  upon  another;  but  ho  seemed 
a  good  deal  surprised  by  his  sister’s  strange 
manner;  and  sat  nervously  grasping  and  un¬ 
grasping  the  arm  of  his  chair,  looking  alternately 
at  her  and  Salina,  while  the  Bilence  continued. 

“Well,”  said  Salina,  who  had  no  delicate 
scruples  of  this  kind  to  struggle  with,  “you  do 
beat  all,  aunt  Hannah;  X  hadn’t  the  least  idea 
that  there  was  so  much  vinegar  in  you.  Now 
Mr.  Farnham  was  kinder  related  to  me  by  his 
first  wife,  you  know,  and  I’m  bound  to  koep  any 
body  fronTraking  up  hiB  ashes  in  the  grave.” 

“Let  them  rest  there — let  them  rcst’piere!” 
oxclaimcd  aunt  Hannah,  slowly  folding  up  her 
work.  “I  did  not  mean  to  speak  his  name,  but 
it  is  said,  and  I  will  not  take  anything  back.” 

“Well,  nobody  wants  you  to,  that  I  know  of: 
it’s  a  kind  of  duty  to  defend  one’s  relations, 
especially  when  they  can’t  do  it  for  themselves: 
but  after  all,  Mr.  Farnham  only  married  my 
second  cousin,  and  I  don’t  know  as  it’s  any 
business  of  mine,  what  you  call  him.” 

“I  remember  seeing  his  first  wife  once,”  snid 
uncle  Nathan,  striving  to  shako  off  the  heavy 
feeling  that  his  sister  had  created.  “It  was 
when  In?  brought  her  up  hero  from  Connecticut, 
a  while  after  they  were  married.” 

“Nobody  saw  her  very  often  after  that,”  gaid 
Salina,  shaking  her  head,  “she  pined  away,  after 
that,  and  went  off  like  spripg  enow.  I  remember 
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this  time  well,  for  .  she  brought  mo  with  her 
for  company;  I  was  a  little  gal  thou;  Farnhnm 
hadn’t  made  all  his  money,  and  ho  was  glad 
enough  for  me  to  settle  down  and  do  his  work. 
But  it  was  awful  lonesome,  I  can  tell  you,  after 
she  was  gone ;  and  I  used  to  go  down  into  the 
grave-yard,  and  set  down  by  her  head-stone  for 
company,  till  spring  time  came,  and  then  your 
sister  camo  to  help  Bpin  up  the  wool — wasn’t  she 
a  hnrnsome  critter? — your  sister  Anno.” 

Aunt  Hannah  seemed  turning  into  marble,  her 
faco  and  hands  grew  so  deathly  white;  but  she 
heither  moved  nor  spoke, 

Uncle  Nathan  did  not  Bpeak  either,  but  ho 
pressed  both  hands  down  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  and  half  rose;  then  fell  back  as  if  the 
effort  wero  too  much;  and  with  ono  faint  struggle 
sat  still,  with  the  tears  of  a  long  buried  grief  : 
stealing  down  his  cheeks. 

“Well,  what  have  I  done  wrong  now?”  asked 
Sftlinn,  looking  from  the  tearful  old  man  to  the 
pallid  Bister,  and  shaking  her  head  till  the  horn  | 
comb  trembled  among  hor  fiery  tresses. 

41  Wo  haven’t  mentioned  Anne’s  namo  between  : 
us  in  more  than  fifteen  years;  and  it  comes  hard 
to  hear  it  now,”  answered  unole  Nathan,  drawing 


>  first  one  plump  hand  and  then  another  aoross-his 
|  eyes. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  any  harm  by  it,”  answered  the 
housekeeper,  penitently,  “but  she  was  a  sweet, 
purty  critter  as  ever  lived;  and  no  ono  felt  worse 
than  I  did  when  she  died  in  that  strange  way.” 

“Hush!”  Baid  aunt  Hannah,  standing  up,  pale 
even  to  ghastliness.  “It  is  you  that  rake- up  the 
ashes  of  the  dead — ashes,  ashes •” 

The  words  died  on  her  pale  lips ;  she  reached 
out  her  hands  os  if  to  lay  hold  of  something ; 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

Salina  seized  a  pitcher  that  stood  on  tho  table, 
rushed  out  to  the  water  trough  and  back  again, 
so  like  a  spirit,  that  the  two  littlo  girls  in  the 
porch  broke  from  each  other’s  arms  and  shrieked 
aloud.  But  they  recognized  her  when  she  came 
back  and  stood  trembling  by  the  door,  while  sho 
dashed  the  contents  of  her  pitcher  both  over  the 
fainting  woman  and  the  kind  old  man  that  knelt 
over  her. 

It  had  no  effect.  Aunt  Hannah  opened  her  eye?; 
but  once  during  tho  next  hour.  Neither  the  cold 
water  nor  the  old  brother’s  terror  had  power  to 
reach  the  buried  pulses  of  her  life. 

(to  de  continued.) 
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BV  MISS  S.  A.  HILL. 

There  are  many  bright  links  in  JKetrospp,;. 
tion’s  chain;  ay,  and  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
ones,  too.  But  Memory  delights  to  dwell  up. 
on  them,  and  in  moments  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  how  dear  to  retrace  the  footsteps  ot 
former  years  !  In  the  catalogue  of  former 
friends,"  and  quandom  school-mates,  stands 
ilio  nnmn  nf  Edward  Holman.  Left  alor^ 
in  the  world,  an  orphan  and  friendless,  die 
fond  affections  of  his  heart  clung  to  the  few 
tics  which  remained  ;  and  in  the  family  oi 
Mr.  C.  he  was  regarded  as  a  dear  son,  aid 
in  a  few  y'ears  he  loved  his  adopted  parents 
with  the  affection  of  a  .child.  An  heir  of 
poverty,  he. cared  but  little  for  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  and  he  laid  claims  to  a  higher 
aristocracy,  even  that  of  a  proud  and  noble 
heart,  aspiring  after  the  good  and  great.  En- 
dowed  with  uncommon  beauty,  he  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  especial  favorite,  and  his  win¬ 
ning  and  affable  manners  gained  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all,  and  his  entrance  into  the 
assembling  room  was  always  welcomed  with 
kindly  greetings  and  cordial  smiles. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  there  was  an  unusual¬ 
ly  full  school,  and  many  pupils  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  were  congregated  in  the  old  Academy 
with  those  from  our  own  adjacent  towns. 
Never  was  there  a  more  gay  and  merry 
band  than  those  who  daily  met  there. 

This  was  to  be  the  last  term  of  Edward's 
tuition,  and  with  unremitting  zeal  and  un¬ 
tiring  ardor  did  he  pursue  his  studies.  lie 
even  withdrew  himself  from  the  social  cir¬ 
cles  that  he  might  have  the  more  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  his  books.  There  was  but  one 
object  which  seemed  to  claim  any  share  ot 
bis  thoughts  aside  from  his  books,  and  that 
object  was  one  that  might  charm  even  the 
most  fastidious  eye,  or  captivate  the  most 
obdurate  heart. 

Elleff  S.  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  right  well 
did  Edward  appreciate  her  loveliness :  lie 
'sought  her  acquaintance,  and  ere  he  was 
aware,  the  dream  of  love  had  entered  Im 
heart  and  cast  a  golden  tinge  over  all  lib 
thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  a  fancy  or  not,  but  ere 
long  the  prying  eyes  of  her  school-mates  bw 
|gan°to  imagine  that  the  crimson  tinge  upon 
Ellen’s  cheelc  grew  deeper,  and  her  darkk'i? 
eyes  grew  brighter  as  Edward  Holman  ti 
tered  the  room.  School  girls  are  roguish- 
mischievous  creatures  ;  and  right  well  m 
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[hey  love  to  tease  and  annoy  one  another ;  I  service  in  the  country  is  always  solemn,  and 
$.j  Miss  Ellen  not  unfrequently  received  a  <  never  did  it  seem  more  so,  than  upon  this  oc- 
tonnenting  hint  that  would  cause  the  rose[casion;  that  one  so  bright  should  be  so  soon, 
to  brighten  upon  her  cheelc.  j  so  suddenly  taken  from  earth — cut  down  in 

Not  one  was  there,  but  had  loved  Ellen  ;  jail  the  vigor  of  manhood — with  life  spread 
for  she  was  one  that  gained  the  fond  alf'cc-  |  with  flowers  to  attract  him  to  stay — and  more, 
lions  of  all ;  and  her  sweet  merry  voice  was  with  love  and  happiness  before  him,  every 
like  music  to  many  loving  hearts.  But  time  fond  tic  so  suddenly  crushed  and  broken, 
knows  no  delay,  and  dailys  not  with  happy  Poor  Ellen  was  heart-broken  ;  and  ns  the  sti- 
hours,  but  bears  them  softly  away.  The  fled  sob  would  occasionally  burst  from  her 
close  of  the  term  arrived,  and  we  were  sep-  heart,  who  could  help  sympathizing  in  her 
arated.  Edward  went  forth  into  this  bust-  loss?  Life  no  more  to  her  would  beam  with 


ling  world  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and 
a  fortune,  and  many  were  the  visionary 
hopes  that  he  formed  for  the  far  ofT  years. 
Ellen  S.  returned  to  her  father’s  house, 
bearing  with  her  the  full  assurance  of  meet¬ 
ing  Holman  again,  as  his  course  westward 
lay  through  the  town  of  my  residence.  I 
know  not  whether  lovers’  vows  were  exchan¬ 
ged  at  that  time,  but  all  were  satisfied,  that 
both  knew  the  sacred  flame  of  love  was  bur¬ 
ning  upon  the  altar  of  their  hearts. 

Two  years  had  passed  swiftly  away  ;  and 
as  I  was  again  in  the  quiet  village,  I  saw  a 
funeral  train  slowly  and  sadly  wend  its  way 
from  the  humble  cottage  of  Mr  C.  towards 
the  village  church.  Hastily  inquiring  if 
any  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  were  gone 
to  the  last  silent  home  of  the  weary,  I  heard 
with  sorrow  that  Edward  ITolman,  the  noble 
and  beautiful  companion  of  very  many  hap¬ 
py  hours,  was  gone.  Pie  had  returned  home 
but  once  since  his  first  departure,  and  then 
he  came  to  die  !  Dismally  did  the  mournful 
bell  send  forth  its  pealing  sound  ;  and  as  I 
miogled  in  the  funeral  train,  sad  thoughts 
came  over  me ;  for  who  could  refrain  from 
sorrowing  that  one  so  good  had  passed  from 
earth  ? 


gladness  ;  the  flowers  of  hope  are  cut  down 
and  lie  withering  in  the  dust,  and  a  sable 
shroud  is  around  the  heart ;  for  the  “  hope 
of  her  soul  is  departed.” 

I  saw  that  manly  form  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  then  the  cold  earth  was  thrown  upon  the 
coffin,  and  the  sods  replaced  ;  the  last  sad 
look  was  given — and  1  turned  in  sadness 
away,  for  I  had  seen  the  pride  of  the  village 
laid  low,  and  I  could  but  weep.  Ellen  never 
smiled  again,  and  soon  the  village  hell  tolled 
forth  her  requiem.  She  drooped  and  died, 
and  Her  last  request  was  to  be  laid  by  the 
sid.e  of  Edward;  They  rest  side  by  side  in 
the  same  deep  quiet  grave,  and  the  Sow  wil¬ 
low  waves  its  drooping  foliage  over  the  mar¬ 
ble  slab  which  hears  record  of  the  sleepers 
underneath  ;  and  the  sweet  rose  tree  which 
the  hand  of  friendship  planted,  blooms  in  fair 
but  fading  beauty,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the 
tenants  of  the  tomb. 

So  it  is.  One  after  another  of  the  friends 
of  our  youth  are  called  away  ;  and  soon  all 
the  gems  in M10  casket  of  love  will  he  taken 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  throbbing?  of 
anguish  but  too  plainly  tell  how  hitter  the 
thought  that  soon  all  the  ties  which  once 
bound  us  to  earth  will  be  torn  asunder,  and 


I  entered  the  great  church,  now  filled  up 
up  with  solemn  faces.  Time  had  wrought 
no  changes  there,  saving  that  some  of  the 
gray  heads  I' had  known  when  last  there, 
were  there  no  longer  ;  and  some  had  become 
whiter  ns  the  frosts  of  years  had  passed  over 
them.  The  coffin  was  borne  along  and  placed 
before  thp  pulpit,  and  then  there  came  one 
lone  mourner  and  took  her  seat  alone  in  the 
pew  near  the  corpse.  Alas,  poor  Ellen  !  A 
few  weeks  since,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  time  of  his  return,  when  she  should  be- 


that  we,  loo,  shall  soon  be  low  with  those 
who  have  gone.  But  Faith  can  cast  a  halo 
around  even  the  precincts  of  the  grave  ;  ay, 
and  it  sheds  its  joyful  light  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  tomb,  and  shows  us  the  friends 
of  our  youth,  transplanted  to  a  holier,  hap¬ 
pier  sphere,  where  the  sighs  of  sorrow  and 
the  pains  of  sickness  will  no  more  assail,  and 
where  holiness  and  happiness  are  attributes 
of  all  its  inmates.  Then,  instead  of  sighing 
over  the  past,' let  us  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  to  the  time  of  a  re-union  with  all 


come  his  happy  wife.  Sad  reverse!  She  only  that  our  hearts  claim  as  dear.  For 
arrived  to  hid  him  farewell,  as  his  disease  Faith  can  rob  the  "rave  of  its  siimr 


Had  assumed  a  frightful  character  almost  be¬ 
fore  they  were  aware  that  he  was  unwell. 
Other  mourners,  more  distant,  now  came  in, 
and  the  services  commenced.  The  burial 


And  bear  our  thoughts  on  upward  wing. 

To  the  clime  where  night  is  merged  in  day 
Whore  J.ove  and  Friendship  ne’er  decay. 

E.  Randolph ,  Vt. 
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“  How  tre  they  waned  and  faded  from  our  hearts. 

The  old  companions  of  our  early  days! 

Alas !  we  scarcely  know,  and  scarcely  heed, 

Where,  in  this  world  of  sighs,  they  wander  now 

In  the  aweet,  qniet  village  of  C - a,  deep  bow- 

ered  midst  elm,  and  ash,  and  the  tall,  wide-spreading 
maple,  is  the  seminary,  where,  at  the  very  venerable 
age  of  sixteen,  my  parents  sent  me  for  a  year,  to 
put  a  “  finishing  touch  ”  upon  my  education,  which, 
in  my  blissful  ignorance,  I  considered  very  nearly 
perfect.  A  more  joyous  band  of  girls,  just  budding 
into  womanhood,  with  all  the  vague  hopes  and  de¬ 
lightful  dreams,  so  peculiar  to  that  period  of  life, 
fresh  in  our  hearts,  never  congregated  together-  We 
were  earnest  and  joyous  beings;  and  little  thought 
we  then  that  deep  and  heavy  change  must  come  to 
our  spirits.  Yes,  change  and  death  have  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  past;  but  the  images  of  those  fair 
girls  are  still  bright  on  memory’s  page,  and  my  heart 
often  yearns  to  greet  them,  as  iu  by-gone  days,  ere 
communion  with  a  hollow,  heartless  world,  bad 
chilled  the  warm  fount  of  affection.  Amid  the  im¬ 
portunity  and  multiplicity  of  the  cares  and  duties  of 
life,  the  remembrance  of  the  sweet  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  of  my  happy  school  days  smiles  upon  my 
pathway  like  the  beauty  of  some  fair  and  lovely 
flower,  whose  blossoming  gives  lustre  and  incense 
to  the  scene  around,  diffusing  fragrance  which  long 
remains,  though  the  flower  be  withered. 


There  were  five  among  us  school  girls  of  whom 


I  wish  to  write,  not  that  their  histories  are  very  re¬ 
markable,  but  that  their  careers  differed  so  widely 
from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  always  something 
touching  in  the  record  of  a  fellow-creature’s  life. 

Maria  Germain,  of  all  my  school-mates,  was  the 
most  admired,  so  full  of  life— of  spirits.  Her  every 
feature  seemed  formed  to  wear  and  win  smiles;  her 
laughing  tones,  like  the  sweet  carol  of  a  bird, 
the  heart  thrill  with  suddon  joy,  and  banished  care  and 
sorrow  from  the  brow.  But  while  at  the  seminary, 
she  not  only  gained  such  knowledge  as  is  “  profitable 
to  the  life  which  now  is,”  but  she  also  received  that 
instruction  which,  accompanied  by  the  Divine  Mess¬ 
ing,  had  the  effect  to  turn  off  her  thoughts  from  fol¬ 
lowing  vanity,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  “  pearl  of 
great  price.”  The  change  made  by  religion  in  her 
deportment  was  striking.  The  faith  that  works  by 
love  and  purifies  the  heart — with  what  an  ineffable 
grace  does  it  invest  the  young  and  lovely!  It  gives 
new  glory  to  the  beaming  eye;  for  a  celestial  light 
is  reflected  there— a  new  sweetness  to  the  gentle 
voice,  even  the  music  of  a  diviner  life.  It  casts  a 
halo  around  them  which  no  earthly  accomplishments 
can  give.  Beautiful  Maria!  even  now,  while  I  write, 
she  appears  in  loveliness  before  my  vision.  I  can 


almost  hear  again  the  sweet  music  of  her  gentle 
voice  discoursing  of  “  love  divine  all  loves  exoeil- 
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mg. 

Her  parents  were  irreligious;  and,  fearing  their 
opposition,  she  shrunk  from  disclosing  to  them  the 
change  in  her  views  and  feelings.  “What  shall  I 
do?”  said  she;  “I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  over¬ 
come  this  fear,  which,  as  a  snare,  has  boaad  me.  I 
know  the  course  that  conscience  and  the  word  of 
God  dictate  as  the  path  of  doty;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  inquire,  what  will  be  the  effect  if  I  pursue  it?” 
Her  mind  was,  for  several  weeks,  held  in  great  sus¬ 
pense.  It  was  indeed  painful  to  witness.  At  length 
she  summoned  courage  sufficient  to  write.  She  told 
her  dear  father  and  mother  that  she  had  tamed  from 
all  earthly  sources  of  happiness  to  the  everlasting 
Fountain  of  truth,  and  that  she  found  the  ways  of 
religion  to  be  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  She 
then  spoke  of  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  they  must  shortly  stand,  and,  with  all  the  ten¬ 
der  emotion  that  must  swell  a  daughter's  heart,  she 
besought  them  to  come  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  fin¬ 
isher  of  our  faith,  and  learn  to  praise  and  adore  him 
who  withheld  not  his  own  beloved  Son,  but  sent  him 
to  testify  of  the  Father’s  good  pleasure.  Long  and 
anxiously  Maria  waited  for  a  reply  to  her  letter.  At 
length  she  received  the  following  from  her  mother: 

“Your  communication,  my  dearest  child,  did  in¬ 
deed  astonish  us-  Your  father  determined  to  order 
your  immediate  return  home,  that  be  might,  he  said, 
correct  your  erroneous  notions.  •  That  my  daugh¬ 
ter,’  said  he,  'should  be  thus  infatuated,  is  to  me  a 
source  of  the  deepest  regret'  But  I  plead  for  you, 
that  he  should  quietly  suffer  you  to  enjoy  your  re¬ 
ligious  views;  'for,'  said  I, '  I  believe  our  dear  child 
is  happier  far  than  we  can  make  her  by  all  the  means 
we  possess.’  Much  rather  would  I,  my  dearest  Ma¬ 
ria,  look  to  the  Source  from  whence  you  profess  to 
derive  your  enjoyment  than  to  have  my  heart  longer 
enthralled  in  the  service  of  a  vain  and  transitory 
world.  I  fear  I  have  been  leaning  but  on  a  '  broken 
staff.'  Alas!  that  I  have  so  long  lived  forgetful  of 
the  duties  I  owe  to  my  Creator!  O,  pray  earnestly 
for  your  dear  mother.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child! 
May  Heaven  preserve  and  strengthen  you! 

“  You  a  Moran.” 

“0,”  said  Maria,  after  reading  her  mother's  let¬ 
ter,  “  if  you  could  have  seen  the  struggles  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  have  wrung  my  heart,  you  would  indeed 
rejoice  with  me  that  this  terrible  state  ef  mind  is  at 
last  ended.  And  my  dear  mother,  too,  inquiring  the 
way  to  Him  who  traced  the  waymarks  for  a  glori¬ 
ous  salvation — a  salvation  from  sin  and  death— to 
him  who  hath  unsealed  the  fountain  of  hope,  and 
raised  high  the  banner  of  faith — to  him  who  shunned 
not  the  dread  portals  of  the  tomb,  that  we,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  love,  might  read  in  bis  rising  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  immortality.  0,  I  am  too  happy!” 
She  seemed  overcome  by  the  overwhelming  feelings 
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that  came  over  her,  and  in  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber  ihe  sought  for  strength  in  prayer. 

A  ehort  time  only  elapoed  ere  her  mother  was 
happily  converted.  0,  it  was  a  touching  scene 
when  Maria  and  her  mother,  together  at  the  baptis¬ 
mal  altar,  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  received  the  sacred  emblems  of  a 
Savior's  love,  believing  in  Him  who  hath  promised 
to  be  in  every  trusting  soul  a  well  of  water  spring¬ 
ing  up  to  everlasting  life. 

The  lovely  Maria  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  de¬ 
voted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  And  long  may  the 
sweet  shepherdess  live  to  dispense  her  charities  and 
blessings  to  the  helpless  ones  of  the  flock — to  en¬ 
courage  to  repentance  the  poor,  sinful,  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  wanderer  from  the  Gospel-fold,  and  readily  and 
cheerfully  minister  to  the  “  necessities  of  the  saints!” 
Long  may  the  beauty  of  her  life  shadow  forth  the 
glories  and  excellences  of  the  Christian  religion! 

(to  SB  CONTtNCBB.) 
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ORIGINAL, 

SCHOOL  TRIALS ; 

Or,  the  History  of  Emma  Wilson. 

L*  ^ow  1  do  wish  that  we  were  rich,”  said  little  Emma 
I ”118011  to  hf»r  mother. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  it  it  had  been  for  the  best  we  should  ; 
te  ate  stow  much  better  off  than  some  of  our  neighbors* 
a  you  must  not  repine.” 

.“But,  mother,  it  seems  tome  that  we  need  money  and 
things,  as  much  as  old  Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  no 
ntldren,  and  is  so  miserly  that  he  will  not  give  anything 
1  m  nephew,  who  is  almost  starving,  nor  any  one  else° 
^withstanding  his  riches.” 

tat  mUs1i>  ">y  child,  you  must  not  speak  so;  I  suppose 
at  i  •  ^fa"'lord  is  not  as  generous  as  he  should  he ; 

«°pe  '■Bat  he  is  a  good  man,  and  if  he  knew  of  the 
.  etjngs  of  Henry  would  probably  relieve  him." 

|  118  conversation  took  place  one  morning  between 


[  Mary  Wilson  and  her  daughter,  who  was,  at  the  time  we 
have  introduced  her  to  our  readers,  nearly  eleven.  Her 
|  father  was  a  merchant;  but  as  there  wjre  many  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  occupation,  he  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  patronage.  Her  parents  left,  however, 
the  importance  of  bringing  up  their  children  so  as  to  sus¬ 
tain  themselves,  and  as  Emma  was  naturally  a  studious 
child  and  fond  oflearning,  they  thought  that  if  they  could 
send  her  steadily  to  school,  t  would  be  the  best  tiling  they 
could  do  for  her.  various  ways  were  thought  of,  and 
given  up  as  inexpedient — when,  on  the  before  mentioned 
morning,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  told  Einma  that  she  must  stay 
at  home  this  winter ;  but  that  she  hoped  in  the  spring 
they  should  be  in  some  more  favorable  situation  for  her 
to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  her  mind.  This  drew 
from  Emma  the  expression,  “How  l  do  wish  that  we  were 
rich.”  Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Mr.  Crawford,  whom  Emma  has  introduced  in 
such  a  manner.  He  was  indeed  a  miser — very  much 
afraid  of  losing  his  money,  many  a  poor  man  had  been 
sent  from  his  door  whose  families  were  starving — indeed 

his  oniy  brother’s  6on,  Henry  C - ,  who  was  early  left 

an  orphan,  was  often  sent  away  with  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  caused  by  the  harsh  manner  ofliis  uncle. 

The  winter  passed  away.  One  morning,  Mrs.  Wiison 
called  Emma  to  her  side,  saying  : 

“  My  daughter,  do  you  recollect  I  told  you  last  winter, 
that  in  the  spring  perhaps  we  should  send  our  little  giri  to 
school  I" 

“  Yes,  mamma,  I  recollect  you  said  so,  but  I  was  very 
much  afraid  that  I  should  be  disappointed. 

“  Well,  my  daughter,  then  I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  go  V 

“  Yes,  mamma;  but  you  said  that  you  could  not  spare 
me.” 

“  f  could  not,  then,  but  now  Alary  is  capable  of  taking 
your  place  in  the  family,  and  as  your  father’s  business  is 
much  better  than  it  was,  I  think  that  we  shall  send  you  to 
school  for  the  present.” 

Emma  was  wild  with  joy,  at  the  thought  that  she  should 
at  last  go  to  school ;  she  could  hardly  compose  herself  to 
sleep  that  niglu^or  thinking  how  she  should  act — what 
she  should  stndy,  &c,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  only  to 
dream  of  her  future  school.  The  time  which  must  neces- 
i  sarily  elapse  heforo  the  happy  day  arrived,  Was  filled  with 
preparing  books,  clothes,  &c.  for  the  most  important  event 
of  her  life  ;  for  although  Emma  was  nearly  twelve,  yet  she 
had  been  at  school  very  little  indeed  ;  and  what  she  knew 
had  been  taught  her  at  home  by  her  mother ;  for  on  each 
day  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  her  lessons  to 
one  of  her  parents;  and  therefore  she  had  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  than  some  children  of 
the  same  age,  who  had  been  at  school  constantly.  Emma 
was  a  very  timid  child ;  much  afraid  of  going  among 
strangers,  and  although  she  was  very  earnest  to  attend 
school,  yet  it  arose  not  so  much  from  a  desire  of  forming 
new  acquaintances,  or  for  a  novelty,  as  for  the  wish  to  at- 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  in  order  to  fit  her 
I  for  greater  usefulness.  Mrs.  Wilson  perceiving  this  trail 


in  her  daughter’s  character,  and  knowing  that  it  would 
hereafer  cause  her  much  trouble,  chose  a  school  for  her 
where  she  would  be  l.kely  to  mingle  with  her^uingcom 
panions,  when  not  engaged  in  study.  After  everything 
was  prepared  for  Emma’s  entrance  into  school,  she  began 
I  to  fear  that  perhaps  she  might,  as  she'^wiBr^tiing  amon« 
strangers,  do  or  say  something  wrong,  and  thereby  he  the 
occasion  of  sport  aiming  her  companions;  this  thought 
filled  her  with  alarm,  and  she  began  to  wish  ndt  to  attend 
school.  On  the  morning  of  its  commencement,  she  went 
to  her  mother,  and  made  known  her  fears  in  the  following 
I  manner.  ” 

“  Mother,  I  wish’you  would  tell  me  how  I  am  to  be- 
I  have ;  for  I  really  am  afraid  that  I  shall  conduct  myself 
'  improperly,  ns  I  have  attended  school  so  little."  '  . 

|  “  My  daughter,  you  need  have  no  fears  on  that  account ; 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  hut  that  you  will  conduct  very  well 
j  indeed." 

“  But,  mother,  suppose  that  I  should  do  or  say  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  exactly  proper,  what  shall  I  do?” 

"Only  think  of  your  mother;  think  to  yourself,  “would 
my  mother  approve  of  this t"  arid  I  think  that  you  will  not 
do  or  say  anything  but  wlmt  is  entirely  proper.” 

“  WelL  mamma,  I  will  try,  and  I  hope  I  shall  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“I  hope  so,  too,  my  daughter;  but  it  is  now  time  for 
you  to  go,  so  goodbye." 

When  Emma  arrived  at  the  school-room  she  found  that 
about  twenty  of  the  young  misses  were  already  assembled ; 
some  choosing  the  companions  with  whom  to  sit ;  others 
their  desks,  some  gathered  together  in  groups  conversing 
about  their  studies,  their  teachers,  &e.  Emma  stood 
alone,  near  the  door,  hardly  daring  to  move.  Presently, 
she  heard  a  girl  near  her  say,  “  Why,  there  is  Emma  Wil¬ 
son  ;  1  did  not  know  she  was  here,  I  must  go  and  speak  / 
with  her.”  Caroline  Howard,  for  that  was  her  name,  then 
came  and  asked  our  friend  if  she  was  coming  to  school; 
when  she  found  that  she  was,  she  asked,  “  And  where  do 
yon  intend, to  set?”  “f  do  not  know,”  replied  Emma. 

“  Then  come  with  me  ;”  and  she  led  her  to  a  very  pretty 
seat  near  the  window,  by  which  grew  a  large  tree  that 
made  it  very  cool ;  “  This  is  my  seat,  and  if  you  like  it,  I 
wish  you  would  set  with  me.”  Emma  thanked  her,  and 
commenced  arranging  her  books  in  her  desk.  Ifow  dif¬ 
ferent  was  this  from  what  she  had  anticipated ;  ahe  had. 
expected  that  no  one  would  take  any  notice  of  her— that 
she  should  have  to  set  alone,  study  alone,  and  stand  entire¬ 
ly  aloof  from  any  of  her  companions. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Parker  with  her 
assistants  entered  ;  she  bade  the  young  indies  good  morn-, 
ing,  and  went  to  her  desk.  Every  scholar  was  silent,  and 
every  eye  fixed  upon  her,  as  she  arose  and  went  around 
to  speak  to  them,  to  inquire  their  names,  and  respecting 
their  studies.  When  she  came  to  Emma  she  very  kindly 
asked,  “And  what  studies,  Miss  Wilson,  do  you  intend  to 
pursue  ?”  “  My  mother  said  she  did  not  know  what  you 
would  think  best,  but  supposed  that  after  s  short  lime  you 
could  tell  better  than  she  could."  Miss  Parker  after 
asking  her  some  questions,  put  her  into  a  class  of  girls 
commencing  the  French  grammar,  (Emma  had  studied 
this  under  her  mother’s  instruction)  and  told  her  that  she 
would  think  about  her  studies,  and  tell  heron  the  morrow. 

Recess  soo,i  came>  and  as  Emma  stood  alono  in  the 
hall.  she  heard  a  large  rude  girl  say  of  Caroline  Howard; 

Do  tell  who  that  was  that  set  with  you  this  morning  *  l 
never  saw  such  a  girl."  "  Her  name  is  Emma  Wilson,” 
replied  Caroline,  and  as  for  her  being  “  such  a  girl"  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  ;  I  think  that  she  is  n  ter. 
good  little  girl,  and  I  likelier  very  much."  “Oh!  she 
may  be  good  enough,  but  I  think  she  is  a  curious  kind  of 
a  thing;  she  speaks  so  low  that  you  can  scarcely  hear  her, 
and  then  she  appears  so  singular,  I  can  hardly  help  laugh¬ 
ing  when  I  look  at  her.”  This  last  remark,  which  was 
overheard,  called  the  blush  to  Emma's  cheek,  and  She  said 
to  herself,  “  Just  what  i  was  afraid  of;  how  l  wish  1  had 
not  come  at  all;"  and  the  tears  rolled  freely;  but  she 
brushed  them  away,  fearing  that  they  would  he  perceived 
and  she  should  he  called  singular  again.  When  Emma 
returned  home  at  night,  her  mother  perceived  that  some¬ 
thing  was  the  matter,  hut  forbore  asking  any  questions  as 
Emma  only  told  of  the  kindness  of  Caroline,  thinking. that 
it  would  be  belter  for  her  to  be  left  to  herself,  relative.to 
everything  connected  with  the  school  for  the  present. 
Emma  still  continued  at  school,  no  one  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  for  several  days,  except  Caroline,  jvho  tried  in 
every  way  t  o  alleviate  the  pain  which  she  found  was  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  scholars  conduct  towards  her.  One.dar,  a 
walk  was  proposed  by  Miss  Horton,  one  of  the  teachers 
and  all  of  the  pupils  were  invited.  Emma  would  gladly 
have  staid  at  home,  for  she  well  knew  that  she  should  be 
left  almost  entirely  alone ;  but  she  feared  that  Miss  Hor- 
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ton  mirrht  not  like  it,  and  she  determined  to  go  and  be  as 
cheerful  as  possible.  After  walking  some  time,  they  or- 
rived  unmi  tlie  innll  where  some  frames  were  proposed  ; 
one  or  two  were  phiyed  in  which  Emma  did  not  join,  until 
Caroline  came  to  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  drew 
her  along,  saying,  “  Why  don’t  you  come  and  play  too; 
you  should  not  come  here  for  nothing.”  Emma  went, 
but  she  soon  found  that  she  could  not  play  to  suit  the  rest, 
by  some  remarks  which  fell  upon  her  ear ;  “  there  is  that 
Emma  Wilson,”  said  one  of  the  girls,  “she  is  always  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way.”  ”  Yes,”  replied  her  companion,  she 
sp.dls  all  our  fun,  I  wished  she  had  staid  at  home.  Em¬ 
ma  wished  so,  too ;  but  ns  wishing  would  do  no  good,  she 
tried  to  hear  it.  But  another  mortification  was  instore 
for  her.  A  group  of  girls  who  had  been  playing  “Catch, 
of  whom  Emma  was  one,  finding  that  she  did  not  run  quite 
fast  enough  to  suit  them,  or  was  not  noisy  enough,  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  and  drew  away  from  Emma,  who  dared  not 
follow  them.  Soon  two  or  the  girls  came  to  her  saying, 

“  Emma  Wilson,  toe,  wish  that  you  would  keep-away  from 
us  for  we  cannot  play  half  as  well  where  you,  ere,  and  if 
vo'u  don’t  go  away,  toe  shall,  and  that’s  all,”  and  went 
] au [thill®  away.  This  was  more  1  ban  Emma  could  bear ; 
she°weilt  to  one  of  the  seats,  and  there  the  tears  flowed 
faster  than  ever.  Many  more  taunts  did  she  receive  that 
afternoon,  mid  it  was  the  most  sorrowful  one  she  had  ever 
spent,  and,  glad  she  was,  when  Miss  Horton  called  them 
ton  ether  for  the  returning  walk.  When  she  reached  home, 
she  went  alone  to  her  little  chamber,  and  there  thought 
over  all  the  ill  treatiwmt  she  had  received,  since  'she  had 
commenced  going  to  school,  and  resolved  to  ask  her  moth¬ 
er  to  take  her  away  ;  for,  said  she  to  herself,  “  I  had  rath¬ 
er  stay  at  home  all  my  life,  than  he  treated  so  at  school.” 

Emma’s  mother  now  thought  she  would  inquire  aiioin 
the  school,  nod  if  possible  find  out  what  it  was,  that  trou¬ 
bled  her  little  girl  so  much.  The  next  morning  she  ask¬ 
ed,  “  Well,  my  daughter,  how  do  yon  like  your  school 
“  Not  at  all,  mother,”  replied  she,  bursting  into  tears. 

«•  Not  at  all  I  Emma?  what  is  the  reason?”  Emma  then 
gave  a  full  account  of  all  her  troubles,  from  the  first  recess 
to  those  of  the  preceding  afternoon.  “And  now,  moth¬ 
er,"  said  she,  as  she  finished  her  narrative,  “  1  wish  that 
you  would  lake  me  away  from  school." 

r  “  Why,  my  daughter,  would  you  not  rather  suffer  a  lit¬ 
tle,  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  attending  school,  than 
grow  up  in  ignorance?”  “But,  mamma,  you  might  teacli 
me  as  you  used  to.”  “  No,  Emma,  I  cannot  teach  you 
all  that  you  should  know,  and  even  if  I  could,  it  would 
oni  do  vnn  sis  much  good  as  it  will  fur  you  still  to  continue 
at  Bchool.”  “  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  it  would — you  know 
.best;  but,  mamma,  you  call  my  troubles  little  troubles;  I 
do, not  think  they  are;  I  think  they  are  very  hard  to 
bear.”  “  Emma,  you  should  not  be  so  sensitive. ;  if  you 
were  less  so,  I  am  very  sure  that  you  would  not  be  trou¬ 
bled  so  much,  but  as  long  as  the  girls  see  what  they  do 
and  say  troubles  you,  they  will  still  continue  it,  end  you 
will  have  more  to  bear  than  you  have  experienced.  Now, 
my  dear,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  you  will  get  along 
niinSh  belter.  When  your  companions  talk  to  you  in  an 
insulting  manner,  let  them  know  that  you  care  nothing  for 
it.  Be  not  disrespectful  to  them  ;  treat  them  kindly  ;  and 
treat  them  all  alike;  be  not  partial  to  any  particular  one; 
mingle  among  thecas  usual,  and  before  the  term  is  half 
out,  every  girl  in  school  will  be  your  friend.”  Emma 
promised  that  site  would  try,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we 
will;  see  how  site  succeeded. 

[To  be  Continued,] 
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Y'ou  know  that  I  wns  loft  an  orphan,  anil 
went  out  to  Indiana  with  Uncle  Andrew  when 
but  a  small  child.  He  was  a  flue  scholar,  and 
one  of  tho  best  men  in  the  world  ;  but  a  poor 
business  manager,  and  a  poorer  farmer.  He 
lind  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  slaves, 
and  know  not  how  to  work,  lie  had  bought  a 
poor  form,  and  the  barest  subsistence  was  all 
ho  could  gain  upon  it.  Growing  moro  and 
more  devoted  to  books  ns  he  grew  older,  lie 
cared  little  for  tho  luxuries  or  even  comforts  of 
life,  and  it  wns  only  by  constant  toil  that  his 
son,  Cousin  Hob,  and  tho  girls,  could  keep 
thomselves  in  any  kind  of  respectable  clothing. 

My  cousins  and  myself  learned  to  spin  and 
weave,  and  ninny1  a  time  have  I  sat  on  ono 
end  of  tho  loom-seat,  reading  aloud  from  a 
favorito  novel,  whilo  Sallie  plied  the  shuttle 
rtnd  Kate  prepared  the  frugal  dinner,  all  aliko 
interested  in  tho  book  arid  doing  their  work 
mechanically.  Undo  taught  us  everything. 

Our  regular  lessons  wero  never  neglected.  Ho 
Boomed  to  think  that  this  was  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  Ho  had  no  care  for  meat  or  drink. 

Ho  taught  us  history,  biography,  composition, 

Lntin,  French ;  but  wo  knew  nothing,  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  of  tho  world.  Wo  lmd  no  society. 

Tho  neighbors  wero  ignorant,  unlettered,  un¬ 
couth,  and  unpolished. 

Such  was  tho  atmosphere  in  which  I  was 
reared;  All  tho  society  1  know  of  was  crude 
and  rough.  I  lived  in  two  worlds— the  rough, 
riulo  world  of  an  ignorant  country  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  pioneer  times,  and  the  magic  world  of 
books.  We  rend  romances  by  tho  score.  Uncle 
laid  no  restrictions  upon  us,  and  we  wandered 
with  Jennie  Deans,  Di  Yornon,  tho  Lady  Row- 
enn,  tho  White  Lady  of  Aventd,  and  old  Meg 
Merrilies,  through  tho  mystic  fields  of  Scott’s 
novels.  Wo  dreamed  our  hours  away  over 
Ernest  Maltravcrs  and  Alico;  over  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Pilgrims  of  tho  Rhino ;  over  Constanco,  and 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  Richelieu;  over  tho 
fairy  Undine,  tho  sorrowful  Werther,  tho  Scot¬ 
tish  Chiefs ;  over  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  tho 
Romance  of  tho  Forest,  and  tho  Three  Span¬ 
iards)  till  our  blood  ran  cold ;  over  tho  liarrow¬ 
ing  stories  of  L.  E.  L.,  tho  society  tales  of 
Mnria1  Edgeworth,  tho  pioneer  tales  of  Fenl- 
inorc  Cooper,  and  the  sad,  sad  story  of  Char- 
lotto  Temple.  Ah,  how  well  I  remember  our 
all  weeping  together  over  tills  last,  ono  of  tho 
most  touching  stories  ever  told.  Cousin  Chari 
was  reading  Aloud  to  us.  She  commenced 
choking  and  could  rend  no  longer.  Kate,  who 
prided  herself  upon  her  stoicism,  took  tho  book 
and  continued  tho  story.  1  had  already  been 
Shedding  tears,  but  had  kept  them  hidden. 

Very  soon  Kate’s  voico  began  to  grow,  husky, 
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Mid  all  of  a  sudden  broke  into  a  great  sob. 
Sallie,  tried  to  laugh  at  her,  but  the  effort  was 
vain ;  she  too  broke  into  sobs,  and  llob,  coming 
in  from  a  visit  found  us  there,  all  four  crying 
ns  if  our  hearts  would  break.  And  this  over  a 
story  a  hundred  years  old.  Old  (Jrandma  l’ick- 
ering  had  told  me  of  the  grave  of  Charlotte 
Temple  in  New  York.  Wo  knew  it  was  a  true 
story,  and  this  may  liavo  lmd  its  inlluenco  in 
exciting  our  sympathies.  And  yet,  I  know 
not.  I  have  wept  almost  ns  freely,  and  that 
too  since  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth 
have  departed,  over  the  dying  Nell  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Dickens. 

I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  you  the  warm 
sympathy  and  love  by  which  I  was  encircled 
in  that  dear  old  home,  and  also  the  duplicate 
lives  wo  led.  The  one  full  of  romnntic  tender¬ 
ness,  of  the  highest  idealism  j  the  other  hard, 
laborious,  and  associated  with  a  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  books,  or  of  the  finer  sympa¬ 
thies  engendered  by  cultivation. 

Uncle  Andrew  never  seemed  to  think  that 
our  lives  would  change— that  young  peopio 
would  fall  in  lovo  and  marry,  no  matter  how 
incongruous  the  association  might  be.  I  did 
not  think  of  these  things  then,  but  I  can  see  it 
all  now.  We  had  a  little  intellectual  society  of 
our  own,  Cousin  llob  being  our  ideal  of  nil  that 
was  noble  in  youthful  manhood.  And  lie  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  boys  in  tho  neighborhood,  of 
course,  having  no  friends  moro  congenial. 
Uoth  he  and  my  uncle  were  careful,  however, 
never  to  speak  In  a  learned  manner  beforo 
them,  lest  they  might  appear  egotistic,  or  might 
hurt  the  feelings  of  their  friends  by  any  con¬ 
trast  in  manner.  I  have  even  known  the  kind 
old  mail  to  leavo  off  his  g’s  and  pronounco 
“doin’,”  “bein’,”  “goin’,”  and  tho  like,  tho 
same  ns  his  friends,  thinking  that  they  might 
feel  the  more  at  home  with  him. 

Of  course  the  young  men  came  to  our  house 
“to  see  Hob,”  and  of  course  wo  girls  soon  found 
ourselves  comparing  them,  individually,  with 
our  heroes  of  romance.  Charlie  Banks  soon 
became  my  Ivnnhoc,  my  Mortimer,  my  hero. 
This  was  all  a  mental  process,  nil  idealism.  I 
could  never  liavo  spoken  with  him  about  theso 
books  or  theso  heroes  j  for  I  was  sure  he  knew 
nothing  at  nil  about  them.  But  I  was  sure  that 
if  ho  lmd  been  put  in  their  places,  ho  would 
have  been  as  tender  and  true  and  noble  as  tho 
best  of  them.  I  had  not  known  or  seen  any 
educated  young  gentlemen,  and  my  only  re¬ 
source  was  to  try  and  imngino  what  theso  coun¬ 
try  boys  would  liavo  been,  with  the  education 
of  my  heroes.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that 
our  neighbors  did  not  rend— that  toil  was  their 
only  occupation,  with  a  Sunday  spicing  of 
“mectin’  ”  and  gossip  for  young  and  old,  and 
an  occasional  trip  down  tho  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
on  a  fiat-boat,  by  way  of  travel,  for  tho  young 
men. 

Yet  tho  season  of  life  had  come  to  me  when 


Imagination  lends  her  wings  to  Love,  and  bears 
him  upward  to  tire  highest  pinnacle  of  tho  ideal ; 
when  wo  build  up  idols  for  our  life-worship, 
often  to  find,  like  tho  poor  heathen,  that  they 
are  powerless  nml  futilo  to  help  us.  But  our 
faith  in  them  is  strong,  pure,  intense.  And 
after  all,  it  is  only  tho  natural  reaching  out¬ 
ward  and  upward  of  tho  soul,  which  in  some 
shape  or  other,  follows  us  through  life. 

“That  typo  of  perfect  In  our  mind 
In  Nature  can  wo  nowhere  nml. 

Wo  grow  oursclvcsou  every  wind." 

Yes,  tho  young  heart  will  love.  It  requires  a 
very  slight  chord  of  sympathy  to  draw  tho 
young  god  to  our  sides,  and  the  lightest  spring 
zephyr  will  kindle  his  fires  in  the  susceptible 
bosom  of  youth.  Tennyson  says  : — 

“God  gives  us  love.  Something  to  loro 
He  lends  us  j  but  when  lovo  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  tlirovo 
Nalls  olf,  and  love  Is  left  alone." 

And  Richard  Monckton  Millies 

“lie  who  for  lovo  has  undergone 
Tho  worst  that  can  befall, 

Is  happier,  thousand. fold,  than  ono 
Who  never  loved  at  all, 

“  A  praco  within  his  soul  hath  reigned 
Which  nothing  else  can  bring. 

Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained 
l!y  that  high  angering  1” 

And  so,  to-day,  I  cannot  regret  my  experience, 
as  it  has  only  made  mo  moro  cnpable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  a  true  affection,  founded  upon  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  tnste,  culture,  and  associations.  But 
tho  years  of  sorrow,  of  mental  starvation,  of 
soul  disappointment  included  in  that  experi¬ 
ence,  linvo  whitened  my  hair  and  paled  my 
cheeks  beforo  their  time,  ns  you  see.  It  was 
not  tho  physical  suffering  alone,  though  I  had 
my  good  share  of  that ;  it  was  the  most  utter 
and  torturing  loneliness.  I  should  have  been 
less  alone  in  a  solitary  prison.  There  I  could, 
at  least,  have  thought;  wliilo  ns  it  was,  tho 
daily  toil  was  so  unceasing  that  I  had  no  time 
to  think.  But  I  am  anticipating. 

Uncle  Andrew,  absorbed  in  ids  books  and  in 
his  poor,  thriftless  farming,  offered  no  objec¬ 
tions,  and  Charlie  Banks  and  I  wero  married, 
lie  had  purchased  a  new  farm  in  tho  then  new 
Stnte  of  Illinois,  and  thither  wo  went  tinmo- 
dintcly  after  tho  wedding.  A  new  log  cabin 
was  ready  for  its  mistress,  with  a  very  few 
articles  of  furnituro  of  tho  coarsest  description. 
But  lovo  was  strong,  and  I  did  not  mind  tiro 
poor  surroundings  so  long  as  I  dwelt  in  tho 
shadow  of  ids  wing.  It  was  in  tho  spring,  and 
I  was  so  nnxious  to  show  Charles  my  capacity 
for  helping  1dm,  that  I  scarcely  looked  at  a 
book  for  months.  I  furbished  up  our  poor 
.cabin  by  making  curtains  over  the  littlo  win¬ 
dow  and  the  coarse  shelves  put  up  on  tho  wall 
for  clothing.  These  were  mndo  from  old 
dresses,  and  ruffled,  starched,  and  hung  up 
neatly,  added  much  to  tho  bare,  bleak  walls. 
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I  hail  brought  pressed  nutumn  leaves  and  ferns 
from  the  dear  old  home,  and  these  were  formed 
into  wreaths  and  bouquets  also  for  the  walls. 
A  few  magazine  plates  were  framed  in  home¬ 
made  frames,  and  the  place  really  looked  pretty 
when  1  got  them  all  arranged.  Charles’s  money 
had  all  been  invested  in  tho  land,  and  we  had 
har'd  times  for  a  year  or  two.  lie  was  obliged 
to  have  work-hands,  and  we  had  to  hoard 
them.  But  all  this  did  not  worry  me.  I  felt 
strong  in  a  love  that  was  all  my  own,  and  did 
not  complain.  And  if,  sometimes,  I  longed  for 
sofno  one  to  read  with,  and  talk  to  about  our 
old  romances,  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking 
that  wo  could  live  a  romanco,  ns  well  ns  read 
one.  But  this  delusion  could  not  last.  Every 
one  knows  how  hard  pioneer  life  is,  for  women 
ns  well  ns  men.  Tho  wife  must  cook,  wash, 
scrub,  spin,  knit,  sew;  mako  soap,  sausage, 
lard,  and  pickles;  dry  fruit,  pumpkins,  and 
corn;  rise  at  four  o'clock  and  go  nil  day  with 
never  a  moment’s  rest,  and  continue  this  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year.  And 
such  a  thing  as  hiring  help  is  never  dreamed 
of.  Then,  If  a  baby  comes  to  her,  sho  has  no 
time  to  indulge  in  nilings  nnd  weakness.  Sho 
must  go  nil  the  snmo  when  she  is  ready  to  drop 
with  faintness  and  fatigue;  through  the  terri¬ 
ble  morning  sickness,  through  tlio  day,  with 
reeling  head  and  aching  back,  for  months,  till 
tho  weary  tiino  is  over— often  washing  nnd 
scrubbing  tho  very  day  beforo  confinement. 
And  then  tho  two  weeks  In  bed  Is  often  allowed 
her  grudgingly,  with  a  grumbling  reminder  that 
“mother"  never  kept  her  bed  longer  tlinn  a 
week.  Then  the  old  hurry  nnd  rush  begins, 
with  scarcely  time  allowed  to  nurse  the  littlo 
creature,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  caro  it  brings, 
Is  a  solace  nnd  delight  to  her. 

To  all  this  bard  life,  was  added  in  Illinois 
tho  terrors  of  tho  ague.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  beforo  it  nttackcd  me.  I  fought  it 
with  boneset  (thorough-wort)  nnd  quinine, 
but  it  would  not  be  conquered.  I  would  work 
ns  long  as  I  could  stand,  but  when  tho  “shake" 
came,  would  be  forced  to  lie  down.  Tho  fever 
would  be  dreadful,  nnd  often  made  mo  deliri¬ 
ous.  Then  when  my  “well  day"  came  my  toll 
would  bo  doubled,  wlillo  my  strength  was  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing.  Charles  had  always  been 
kind  in  his  undemonstrative  way,  till  I  grow 
habitually  ill.  Then  ho  grew  impatient,  nnd 
after  a  timo  absolutely  cross;  speaking  of 
“grunting,  whining  women,”  ns  if  they  wero 
criminals.  It  was  dreadful  to  bear  all  this,  and 
bear  it  as  I  did,  entirely  alone.  I  thought  if  I 
bad  only  a  littlo  child  I  could  have  homo  my 
lifo  with  pationce.  Anything,  anything  to  lovo 
with  tho  strong  lovo  of  my  nature,  would  lmvo 
soothed  mo.  For  my  idol  had  indeed  fallen.  I 
was  alone,  sick,  nnd  almost  broken  hearted. 
Toll  nnd  fever  wero  my  daily  companions.  I 
had  been  so  entirely  surrounded  by  sympathy 
at  home.  All  my  cousins  ready,  at  a  moment’s 


warning,  to  laugh  or  cry  with  me,  nnd  our  over- 
ready  heroes  nnd  heroines  to  fly  to  for  relief. 
What  did  I  care  for  poverty  when  I  hnd  all  of 
these?  Now  my  few  books  were  read  at  stolen 
intervals  of  my  illness,  again  nnd  still  again. 
For  we  never  got  Any  now  ones.  Whenever  I 
could  walk  I  was  obliged  to  cook  nnd  wash. 
God  knows  how  I  should  have  cared  for  a  baby 
if  he  hnd  sent  mo  one.  Yet  I  longed  for  it  with 
an  utter  longing.  It  was  so  hard  to  be  entirely 
alone  with  tho  ceaseless  toll  and  the  terrible 
fever— always,  always  I  I  grew  desperate  nnd 
begged  Charles,  with  tears,  to  sell  out  and  go 
back  to  Indiana,  where  I  could  once  more  lmvo 
my  health.  But  lie  answered  rudely  that  “Wo¬ 
men  never  knowed  what  was  good  for  ’em.  Ef 
wo  stayed  here  we'd  bo  rich  in  a  few  year." 

So  when  at  last  ho  was  nttacked  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  “nger”  I  fear  I  did  not  feel  n3  sorry  ns  I 
should  have  done.  My  own  attacks  bad  grown 
lighter  nnd  I  waited  on  him  faithfully,  though 
I  could  not  help  recalling  his  taunts  of  weakly 
whining  women,  when  he  lay  groaning  at  tho 
top  of  his  voice  with  the  fever.  I  redoubled 
my  attentions  to  him,  hoping  that  the  old  af¬ 
fection  might  return.  Alas  I  Ids  affection  was 
but  a  name,  an  idea,  existing  only  in  my  ima¬ 
gination.  IIo  was  a  young  farmer.  He  was 
about  to  move  to  a  new  country.  He  needed 
ft  wife,  nnd  decided  that  I  was  one  of  tho  “  like¬ 
liest  gals”  in  the  neighborhood,  nnd  would  suit 
him  "fust  rate.”  Just  ns  ho  would  have  de¬ 
cided  about  a  horse  or  a  cow.  All  the  rest  was 
born  of  my  own  fancy.  Never  talk  to  me  of 
tho  nntural  kindness  of  ignorant  people  I  I 
believe  that  civilization,  education,  nnd  refine¬ 
ment  are  tho  only  ladders  lending  upward 
from  barbarism,  nnd  that  they  only  are  imbued 
with  the  finer  feelings  nnd  impulses  of  human¬ 
ity  who  have  rend  and  studied  tlio  beautiful 
thoughts  nnd  characters  tlint  lmvo  gone  beforo 
us— those  whoso  light  beams  out  from  the  past 
upon  our  own  hearts.  Somo  will  tell  mo  of  tho 
kindness  nnd  goodness  of  many  of  our  old  col¬ 
ored  sorvnnts.  I  gladly  grant  this,  but  nnswer 
that  tlio  Influenco  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
mistress  lins,  in  nearly  every  case,  produced 
tills  result.  Tho  African  raco  aro  a  raco  of 
imitators,  and  these  liouso  servants  lmvo  often 
been  more  entirely  under  the  influenco  of  tho 
mistress  of  tho  homestend  than  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  lmvo.  They  wero  often  sent  abroad  to 
school,  wliilo  tho  colored  servnnt  remained 
continually  under  tho  controlling  influence  of 
tho  lady,  nnd  constantly  striving  to  win  her 
good  will  by  imitating  bur  gentlo,  kindly  ways. 

Well,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  all  tlieso 
dark  years,  tho  fruits  of  tho  fanciful  love  of  an 
ignorant  young  girl.  There  was  nothing  refin¬ 
ing  or  congenial  in  all  our  neighborhood.  There 
never  is  in  now  settlements.  The  absorbing 
themes  wero  largo  crops  nnd  fino  stock,  or,  in 
other  words,  money-making.  Health,  home- 
comfort,  tho  health  of  wives  and  children,  all 
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refinement,  ell  pence,  I  wns  almost  going  to  say 
all  other  hopes,  were  sunt;  in  this  one  muddy, 
stagnant  pool.  My  life  for  eight  long  years  was 
ingulfed  within  it.  Every  high  thought  and 
noble  aspiration  wns  repressed.  :  Every  mental 
pleasure,  all  literary  recreation,  all  social  com¬ 
fort  quenched  and  obliterated.  I  had  never  a 
moment  for  reading,  and  I  lmd  never  anything 
to  read.  Charles  deemed  all  books  “trash,” 
and  every  household  comfort  “flummery.” 

At  last  a  minister  was  sent  to  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  whoso  mind  was  stored  with  tho  beauties 
of  literature;  whoso  soul  had  been  expanded 
by  association  with  people  of  Intelligence  and 
refinement.  My  husband  had  never  objected 
to  any  acquaintance  I  might  choose  to  form,  or 
to  my  attending  church,  provided  it  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  tho  work,  hut  I  was  generally 
too  weary  when  tho  Sunday  came,  to  feel  liko 
dressing  to  go  out.  There  was  always  tho 
three  meals  to  prepare  and  the  tilings  to  clean 
up.  I  often  passed  the  few  leisure  hours  alone 
in  tlie  orchard  with  some  old  hook  which  I 
knew  from  initial  to  finale,  or  down  by  the 
little  brook  where  a  few  old  trees  reminded  mo 
of  my  olden  home,  anil  of  the  dear  old  undo 
and  cousins  I  loved  so  well.  Sometimes  I 
would  write  a  long  plaint  in  verse,  only  to  cast 
it  in  the  fire  when  I  returned  to  tho  house. 
Charles  had  at  last  grown  a  little  uneasy  about 
my  health,  and  had  himself  persuaded  mo  to  go 
and  hear  the  new  preacher,  while  ho  went  over 
to  consult  Neighbor  Jones  about  tho  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  under-draining. 

I  went  to  church,  and  my  soul  was  fed  from 
a  new  and  delightful  fountain.  Instead  of  tho 
doctrinal  cant  which  is  so  commonly  heard  in 
a  new  region,  where  educated  ministers  are 
seldom  sent,  I  listened  that  day  to  a  sermon 
upon  tho  uses  of  adversity,  the  lessons  taught 
by  sorrow,  and  flow  tho  soul  is  enriched,  and 
strengthened,  and  developed  by  every  trial, 
and  grief,  and  deprivation.  Instead  of  talking 
as  if  lie  deemed 

"  The  fear  o’  hell  a  hangman's  wldp 
To  hand  tho  wretch  In  order,” 
he  spake  of  the  human  soul  ns  a  divine  essence, 
ever  and  always  progressing  in  power  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  growing  stronger,  liko  the 
noble  oak  of  the  forest,  with  every  storm  that 
sweeps  nbovo  it.  IIo  spoke  of  Robert  Burns, 
of  Charles  Lamb,  of  Charlotte  Bronte— great 
souls  starving  for  happiness ;  yet  whoso  very 
hunger  had  developed  and  enriched  them,  till 
a  whole  world  wns  benefited  thereby.  If  either 
of  these  had  received  in  tho  beginning  wlmt 
tlie  soul  had  most  longed  for,  it  is  possible  wo 
never  should  have  known  them.  Shelley  said, 
“We  learn  in  suffering  what  wo  teach  in  song.” 
It  is  much  liko  the  education  of  a  child.  IIo  is 
forced  to  keep  at  ids  tasks,  while  his  heart  is 
longing  for  tho  butterflies  and  tlie.  flowers ;  yet 
if  he  were  allowed  to  run  after  the  flowers  and 


butterflies,  would  he  ever  ho  fitted  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life? 

I  listened  with  an  utter  nbsorption  of  all  my 
faculties.  I  went  home  determined  to  try  and 
induce  Claudes  to  attend  tlie  evening  meeting 
with  me.  To  my  surprise  lie  assented,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  as  to  invito  Mr.  llarrison  to 
call  and  see  us.  There  wns  a  protracted  meet¬ 
ing,  and  we  saw  him  several  limes  at  our  house. 
I  spoko  at  first  with  great  reserve  before  my 
husband,  fearing  that  ho  might  not  approve  if 
I  should  converse  freely  to  a  stranger  upon 
higher  themes  than  I  ever  attempted  with  him¬ 
self.  But  I  soon  found  him  listening  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  might  not 
have  drawn  him  along  with  mo  into  tlie  world 
of  thought  if  I  lmd  only  used  my  best  endea¬ 
vors.  But  with  tlie  departure  of  tlie  new  in¬ 
fluence  old  manners  nnd  old  habits  returned, 
anil  when  I  naturally  fell  back  into  my  quiet 
ways,  ho  taunted  me  with  my  powers  of  con¬ 
versation  when  tlie  preacher  was  there  to  talk 
with  me,  calling  mo  a  little  “saint”  and  a 
“hypocrite,”  and  other  pleasant  names. 

How  my  lifo  would  lmvo  passed  after  this 
God  alone  could  tell.  But  a  dread  messenger 
camo  to  our  neighborhood,  and  to  our  home. 
Tho  terriblo  spotted  fever  fairly  decimated  our 
country,  and  I  wns  left  a  widow.  The  wliolo 
tiling  was  so  dreadful,  so  rapid,  that  I  seemed 
in  a  horrible  dream,  nnd  only  awakened  fully 
when  there  camo  a  necessity  for  individual  ac¬ 
tion.  Every  fnmily  was  afflicted,  nnd  1  was 
obliged  to  think  for  myself.  Our  now  minister 
came  to  us  only  to  preach  funeral  sermons, 
short,  hcqauso  they  wero  so  many.  IIo  after¬ 
ward  gave  me  some  advice  nnd  sent  mo  nil 
honest  lawyer  from  the  town.  Uncle  Andrew 
was  dead,  nnd  my  cousins  settled  in  homes  of 
their  own.  So  I  decided  to  come  to  Virginia  to 
my  mother’s  relatives.  I  was  advised  to  keep 
tlie  fnnn  if  I  could  nfford  it,  ns  tho  land  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  value.  So  I  sold  enough 
of  stock  nnd  grain  to  furnish  my  wardrobe  and 
bring  mo  to  Virginia.  I  rented  tlie  place  to  a 
responsible  tenant  and  camo  here,  a  stranger, 
to  relatives  I  had  never  seen.  How  soon  they 
took  mo  into  their  hearts,  and  how  lmppy 
they  have  made  me,  I  can  never  tell  them  in 
words. 

To  you  who  are  comparative  strangers  among 
us,  I  will  add,  that  I  had  been  with  grandma 
about  two  years  when  Leonard  Ilyiler  returned 
from  a  protracted  sojourn  in  Europe.  IIo  hail 
been  jilted  in  his  early  manhood  by  a  beautiful 
hut  heartless  girl  of  Richmond,  and  vowing 
that  lie  never  again  would  put  any  faitli  in  wo¬ 
man,  had  left  his  home  nnd  became  a  wanderer, 
no  was  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  nnd  a  special 
favorite  with  grandma,  and  lie  lias  cilice  told 
me  as  a  great  secret  that  grandma’s  letters 
made  him  half  in  love  with  me  boforo  vc  met. 
Don’t  shake  your  pretty  old  head,  grandma, 
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for  I  believe  every  word  of  it.  lie  cumo  often 
to  our  bouse.  11  is  mind  was  richly  stored  and 
his  manners  cultivated  by  tlm  most  intellectual 
associations,  lie  was  a  line  amateur  artist, 
and  brought  homo  many  gems  from  abroad. 
It  took  mo  but  a  fow  months  to  learn  a  new 
lesson — that  I  never  before  had  known  wbat 
love  meant,  and  tlmt  the  world  would  bo  a  deso¬ 
lation  without  bis  presence.  But  I  was  sure 
that  lie  was  only  attracted  toward  me  as  to  an 
agrecablo  cousin, 'with  whom  ft  was  pleasant 
to  while  away  the  passing  hours.  I- bad  beard 
of  an  engagement  abroad,  and  I  vowed  that  lie 
should  never  guess  my  feelings.  So  whenever 
lie  attempted  to  draw  near  the  subject  which  ho 
afterward  declared  engrossed  nil  his  thoughts, 
I  would  grow  suddenly  oblivious  and  fly  off 
upon  another  topic. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  things  had  been 
going  on  so,  when  one  day  my  little  niece  Ada 
camo  running  into  my  room  with  a  small  pleco 
of  canvas  In  her  hand,  crying  out,  “O  Aunt 
Fanny  I  hero ’s  you,  here ’s  you !”  1  took  it  in 
my  hands  and  looked,  long  and  wondcringly. 
It  was  my  portrait,  and  a  good  one,  too.  I 
Carried  it  down  to  the  parlor,  and  when  ho 
oamo  in  I  asked 

“Cousin  Leonard,  why  In  tho  world  did  you 
never  toll  us  that  you  painted  portraits  V  I 
thought  you  were  only  an  amateur  landscape 
painter." 

•  “Fanny,”  he  answered,  “that  is  the  only 
portrait  I  ever  painted." 

“Impossible I"  I  cried.  “How  could  you 
paint  so  good  a  one  at  tho  first  attempt?” 

■  “Love  was  my  tutor,”  hostiid.  “lhavosccn 
lint  ono  face ;  I  lmvo  thought,  dreamed  of  but 
one  since  1  first  met  you.  I  had  thought  my 
faith  In  woman  dead,  but  those  sad  and  soulful 
eyes  awakened  It  to  new  life.  Can  yon  not 
love  mo  a  little?” 

You  can  guc3s  at  my  answer.  I  have  been 
Ids  wlfo  for  four  lisjppy  years,  and  each  ono 
lias  been  happier  than  the  last. 

Wo  travelled  in  Europo  two  years,  and  my 
little  Leonard  was  born  in  lloine.  All  the 
higher  faculties  of  my  nature  lmvc  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  enriched  by  association  with  a  nature 
still  higher  nml  nobler.  I  have  grown  more  in 
these  few  years  than  I  lmd  been  crushed  down 
in  all  my  former  life.  I  say  former  life,  for  it 
is  really  a  different  existence  to  me ;  far  more 
different  I  think  from  this  ono  than  this  can 
possibly  bo  from  tho  bettor  lifo  to  come.  And 
wlillo  I  thank  Qod  for  the  great  and  true  gift 
of  Iovo  he  lias  brought  to  me,  I  also  tlmnk  him 
for  those  years  of  trial,  through  which  I  have 
beon  made  worthy  of  my  present  happiness.  I 
“Tlmnk  Got!  for  all  that  I  have  gained 
lly  that  high  suffering." 

I  will  close  my  story  by  reading  some  verses 
I  banded  Lconnrd  on  Ills  birthday  morning,  a 
month  ago:  * 
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Ours  was  a  quiet  country  village  high  up  on  the  mountain  range 
which  divides  Berkshire  county  from  the  Connecticut  valley.  Its 
nucleus  consisted  of  a  church,  a  store,  and  a  tavern,  around  which  in 
various  directions  were  scattered  some  thirty  dwelling  houses,  tenant¬ 
ed  by  a  sturdy  race  of  home-spun  farmers,  whose  stout  barns  and  am¬ 
ple  outhouses  attested  the  thrift  of  their  owners.  It  could  also  (as  can 
all  other  country  villages,  I  believe)  vaunt  of  a  “  Green,”  a  sign-post, 
and  a  blacksmith’s  shop.  Its  chief  curiosity,  and  one  which  was  reg¬ 
ularly  exhibited  to  all  new  comers,  who  were  not  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
was  a  precipitous  pile  of  rough  and  ragged  rocks,  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.  From  its  summit  was  a  wide  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  stretching  eastward  to  Mt.  Tom  and  westward  to 
Gray  Lock. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  elevated  situation  of  our  village 
rendered  all  modes  of  communication  with  the  valley  below,  difficult 
and  uncertain,  and  consequently  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  our  little 
community  was  a  world  by  itself.  Isolated  thus,  and  restricted  as  we 
were  in  our  attention,  to  the  events  of  our  own  little  sphere,  a  unity  of 
thought  and  feeling  drew  us  closely  together,  and  we  could  boast  of  a 
harmony  which  society  on  a  larger  scale  rarely  attains.  But  of  late 
years,  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  all  that  region,  forbidding  as  its 
aspect  then  was.  A  railroad  now  passes  within  a  mile  of  our  church, 
and  a  dozen  times  a  day  you  can  hear  the  heavy  pantings  of  the  iron 
horse  as  he  toils  up  the  long  acclivity  from  the  valley  below ;  and  his 
shrill  neighing  as  he  thunders  off  on  his  way  to  the  westward.  The 
old  church,  with  its  steep  roof  and  towering  spire,  has  given  way  to  a 
more  fashionable  edifice— the  Green  has  been  enclosed  with  a  neat 
white  paling — the  tavern  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  Hotel,  and 
Boston  dailies  come  to  us  damp  from  the  press.  Our  farmers,  when 
they  meet  now,  instead  of  conjecturing  the  probable  market  price  of 
potatoes  and  cheese,  talk  sagely  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  tariff, 
and  the  probable  fate  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  ladies  meet  to  crit¬ 
icise  Graham’s  fashion-plate,  and  to  decide  the  merits  of  “  Bulwer  s 
last.” 

But  to  go  back.  Our  school  house  stood  across  the  green  from  tho 
church.  It  had  once  been  painted  red,  but  sun  and  storm  had  changed 
the  red  to  a  dusky  brown  ;  and  wind  and  weather  had.  made  strange 
havoc  with  its  outer  covering.  A  single  glance  at  the  hieroglyphics  on 
the  desks  and  benches  within,  hieroglyphics  stranger  than  any  Cham- 
pollion  ever  deciphered,  would  convince  you  at  once  that  Yankee  sons 
of  Yankee  sires  had  been  its  occupants.  The  initials  of  my  own  name 
were  there,  carved  with  the  first  “  jacknife”  I  ever  owned.  I  have 
dreamed  away  many  a  long  sunny  afternoon  in  my  seat  there,  watching 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  beech  trees  as  they  lengthened  down  the  hill  side 
and  fell  across  the  brook  at  its  base.  In  the  winter  season,  the 
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green  used  often  to  be  transformed  into  the  camp  ground  of  hostile 
armies.  I  have  been  present  there  at  the  storming  and  capitulation  of 
many  snow-walled  forts.  Many  an  imaginary  Napoleon  has  there  sus¬ 
tained  a  Waterloo  defeat,  and  seen  the  star  of  a  fancied  destiny  go  out 
forever.  Would  that  all  wars  were  as  bloodless  as  those.  And  yet 
when  I  remember  the  fiery  passions  which  the  ardor  of  conflict  used 
to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  those  mimic  warriors,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  men  so  often  become  transformed  into  demons,  and  rave  and  rage 
so  like  incarnate  fiends  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Our  teacher  was  Lizzie  P - ,  who  resided  in  the  family  of  her 

uncle,  Col.  Jones,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  village.  It  was  but 
recently  that  she  had  come  among  us,  and  her  appearance  excited 
quite  a  sensation  in  our  quiet  community.  There  were  many  in  our 
midst  who  could  remember  when  her  mother  had  been  the  belle  of  the 
village — the  central  planet  around  which  revolved  a  host  of  rustic  ad¬ 
mirers  ;  and  the  presiding  divinity  of  every  quilting  frolic  and  sleigh¬ 
ing  party  for  miles  around.  She  was  a  general  favorite  and  every¬ 
body  rejoiced  at  what  was  termed  her  good  fortune,  when  she  married 

and  removed  to  the  city  of  A - ,  where  her  husband  had  lately  been 

installed  as  the  junior  partner  in  a  flourishing  mercantile  establishment. 
There  Lizzie  was  born,  and  passed  her  early  years  surrounded  by  all 
the  appliances  of  wealth  and  fashion — loved,  petted  and  courted  as  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  and  heiress  expectant  of 
his  fortune.  But  alas!  Lizzie’s  story  was  that  of  many  others  as  love¬ 
ly  and  delicate  as  she.  Unfortunate  commercial  speculations  had 
ruined  her  father,  and  his  elegant 'mansion  had  passed,  under  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer,  into  other  hands.  Then  came  a  humbler  residence 
in  a  more  obscure  quarter  of  the  city,  where  her  father,  worn  down  by 
his  fruitless  efforts  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  was  assailed  by  a  lin¬ 
gering  disease ;  and  after  months  of  suffering,  soothed  and  cheered 
only  by  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  sunk  into 
the  grave.  But  Lizzie’s  trials  were  not  yet  ended.  Anxiety  and  con¬ 
stant  watching  had  preyed  upon  her  mother’s  feeble  frame,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  she  was  laid  beside  her  husband  in  the  crowded  city  of 
the  dead.  Poor  Lizzie  !  The  last  drop  of  misery  was  now  added, 
and  the  brimming  cup  overflowed.  As  she  turned  away  from. her 
mother’s  grave,  a  sense  of  her  utter  loneliness  fell  with  a  crushing 
weight  on  her  heart,  already  swollen  with  anguish.  Every  thing  within 
and  around  her  was  as  Tayless  as  the  grave,  and  not  a  single  gleam  of 
light  illumined  her  future.  She  prayed  for  death  with  an  almost  ma¬ 
niac  wildness,  as  a  glad  relief  from  the  oppressing  heaviness  of  her 
desolation.  But  the  tempest  of  her  grief  soon  spent  its  force,  and  a 
sluggish  calm  succeded.  A  violent  fever  set  in,  which  unseated  her 
reason,  and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  end  her  earthly,  trials  with  her 
life.  But  the  powers  of  Nature  rallied  at  length — the  fever,  left  her 
veins — reason  resumed  its  empire,  and  the  glow  of  returning  health 
soon  mantled  her  cheek.  But  henceforth  Lizzie  was  a  new  being. 
All  her  former  life  seemed  to  her  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality ;  a 
dream,  nevertheless,  which  had  left  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  on 
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her  mind.  But  the  night  shades  had  passed  away,  and  a  glorious 
morning  light  was  shining  around  her.  The  dream  of  life’s  brilliant 
illusions  had  vanished,  and  she  felt  their  insufficiency  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  an  earnest  soul.  She  had  Awakened  to  a  new  existence, 
and  saw  a  new  destiny  stretching  on  before  her.  She  had  caught 
glimpses  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  compared  with  which,  earth 
and  its  trifles  were  nothing-worth,  and  she  determined  that  henceforth 
she  would  rate  them  at  their  proper  value.  She  would  no  longer  live 
for  herself  alone,  but  in  the  humble  sphere  of  her  future  life,  she  would 
aim  at  the  attainment  of  life’s  great  end.  Animated  by  these  lofty 
aspirations,  and  strong  in  this  new  strength,  she  joyfully  accepted  the 
offer  which  her  kind-hearted  uncle  made  her,  of  a  home  beneath  his 
roof,  and  left  forever  the  scene  of  her  past  trials  and  sorrows.  She 
was  received  with  open  arms,  for  the  story  of  her  sufferings,  which 
had  preceded  her,  had  enlisted  in  her  favor  the  sympathy  of  all,  and 
many  were  the  expressions  of  kindness  which  greeted  her  coming. 

But  Lizzie’s  independent  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  be  a  burden 
anywhere,  so  long  as  she  had  strength  to  be  active.  She  proposed  at 
once  to  take  the  charge  of  our  school,  trusting  to  her  own  energy  to 
overcome  the  obstacles,  when  her  want  of  experience  might  lay  in  the 
way  of  success.  I  remember  well  the  day  when  she  commenced  her 
labors.  It  was  a  bright  May  morning  ;  the  desks  and  the  benches  of 
the  old  school  house  had  been  carefully  scrubbed  and  scoured,  and  the 
floor  sprinkled  with  clean,  white  sand.  Boughs,  cut  from  the  maples 
had  been  fixed  in  the  empty  fire-place,  and  hung  up  in  the  corners  of 
the  room.  A  set  of  new,  white  curtains  had  been  suspended  at  the 
windows,  and  a  vase  of  early  spring  flowers  stood  on  the  teacher’s  ta¬ 
ble.  The  children  had  gathered  in  groups  around  the  door  to  await 
her  arrival,  and  various  were  the  speculations  regarding  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  probable  mode  of  procedure  in  the  school  room.  All  knew 
that  Lizzie  had  never  attended  a  “  District  School,”  and  the  natural 
inference  was  that  she  must  be  very  ignorant  of  a  teacher’s  duties. 
She  greeted  us  each  with  a  winning  smile  and  a  pleasant  word,  as  she 
entered  our  circle,  and  each  heart  leaped  forth  in  a  fervid  response. 
After  a  short  and  simple  prayer,  she  described  to  us,  in  her  own  sweet 
way,  the  mode  of  her  own  early  education — told  us  how  little  she 
knew  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  our  school — that  she  should  de¬ 
pend  on  our  assistance  and  good  behavior  to  make  it  pleasant  to  us  as 
well  as  herself.  She  should  love  us,  she  said,  if  we  were  obedient 
to  her,  and  kind  to  one  another,  but  it  would  grieve  her  heart  to  see  us 
willfully  doing  wrong.  Her  mild  and  persuasive  manner  secured  at 
once  our  confidence  and  affection,  and  she  never  had  occasion  to  resort 
to  harsher  measures'  to  control  us.  She  could  at  a  glance  overawe  even 
the  mischievous  Dick  Parker,  the  pest  of  the  village,  the  plague  of 
his  own  home,  and  the  terror  of  the  school  girls,  whom  he  took  an  es¬ 
pecial  delight  in  teasing  and  vexing.  Never  was  teacher  so  patient 
and  gentle  as  Lizzie,  and  never  was  teacher’s  patience  and  gentleness 
repaid  with  so  fond  a  love.  She  interested  herself  in  our  childish 
sports — composed  our  petty  differences,  shared  our  joys,  and  consoled 
us  in  our  griefs.  There  was  always  a  strife  among  the  girls  to  see 
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who  should  gain  her  first  kiss  in  the  morning,  and  who  should  have 
her  hand  in  her  walk  home  at  night.  She  would  often  accompany  us 
in  our  noonday  rambles  in  the  woods,  where,  seating  us  around  her  on 
the  green  mossy  bank,  she  would  examine  for  us  the  flowers  which 
we  brought  her — would  point  out  their  beauties  and  describe  the  uses 
of  their  "several  parts.  Sometimes  she  would  give  us  their  barbarous 
botanical  names,  and  then  laugh  at  our  perplexity,  when  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  after  we  tried  to  repeat  them. 

Nor  were  Lizzie’s  labors  of  love  confined  to  her  school.  She  had  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kind  and  generous  sympathies,  and  wherever  in 
the  village  there  was  sickness  and  sorrow,  there  was  Lizzie  to  com¬ 
fort  and  assist.  One  glance  of  her  sunny  face  could  smooth  the  gloom¬ 
iest  brow,  and  make  the  cold  heart  warm  again.  No  one  could  pre¬ 
pare  the  nauseous  draught  more  skillfully  than  Lizzie,  and  no  step 
around  the  sick  bed  was  lighter  than  her’s.  Old  Granny  Blake,  who 
lived  in  a  humble  cottage  just  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  was  an 
especial  object  of  her  tenderness  and  care.  Like  Lizzie  she  had  once 
seen  better  days — had  once  been  surrounded  by  children  and  friends, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  quiet  old  age  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  But 
her  husband  had  died  long  years  ago,  and  one  by  one  her  children  had 
followed  him  to  the  graveyard,  and  she  was  left  to  struggle  alone  with 
the  infirmities  of  age.  During  the  warm  summer  weather,  she  was 
able  by  her  own  exertions,  to  drive  away  want  from  her  dwelling. 
But  with  the  cold,  bleak  air  of  Autumn  usually  came  a  painful  rheu¬ 
matic  affection,  which  stiffened  her  limbs  and  confined  her  almost  wholly 
within  doors.  And  then  how  slowly  and  wearily  wore  away  the  hours  to 
the  poor  widow,  by  her  lonely  hearth  !  But  Lizzie’s  coming  kindled  a 
new  light  within  her  humble  dwelling.  She  was  not  so  much  alone  as 
formerly,  for  many  of  Lizzie’s  leisure  hours  were  spent  at  her  fire-side, 
and  the  widow’s  heart  grew  young  again  beneath  the  sunshine  of  her 
cheerful  spirit.  On  many  a  winter  evening,  when  the  snow  lay  deep 
over  all  the  fields,  and  the  wind  was  howling  fiercely  across  the  hills, 
did  Lizzie  brave  the  cold  and  drifts  to  see  that  the  widow  was  warm 
and  comfortable. 

And  thus  blessing  and  blest  Lizzie’s  days  passed  quietly  away.  Her 
meek,  unobtrusive  goodness  had  won  its  way  to  every  heart  and  each 
tongue  echoed  her  praise.  For  two  years,  summer  and  winter,  she 
continued  to  discharge  her  duties  in  the  school-room,  and  next  only  to 
their  filial  love,  was  the  affection  with  which  each  pupil  regarded  her. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  winter,  it  was  noticed  that  her 
health  began  to  fail.  She  did  not  complain — she  intermitted  none  of 
her  duties — her  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  light,  and  her  smile  was  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  But  her  step  was  not  so  elastic  as  formerly — a  lan¬ 
guor,  a  seeming  weariness  had  diffused  itself  over  her  frame,  and  cha¬ 
racterized  her  movements.  A  dry,  hollow  cough  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  hectic  flush  played  fitfully  over  her  cheek,  which  was  often 
succeeded  by  a  death-like  paleness.  Her  uncle,  who  had  learned  to 
regard  her  with  parental  fondness,  took  the  alarm  and  earnestly  be¬ 
sought  her  to  discontinue  her  labors  and  resort  to  medical  aid.  Lizzie 
laughed  at  his  fears, .  for  she  had  none  of  her  own,  and  said  that  her 
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coming  vacation  would  recruit  her  strength  and  make  her  well  again. 
But  each  day  the  pain  in  her-side  was  more  severe — she  grew  weaker 
and  more  languid,  and  often  was  obliged  to  dismiss  us  before  the  cus¬ 
tomary  round  of  her  duties  was  completed.  At  length  one  morning, 
the  hour  to  open  the  school  arrived  and  Lizzie  was  not  there.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  late,  and  we  felt  that  something  unu¬ 
sual  must  have  occurred  to  detain  her,  and  when  it  was  known  t?mt  a  se¬ 
vere  paroxysm  of  coughing  had  been  followed  by  a  profuse  hemorrhage, 
and  that  now  Lizzie  was  lying  exhausted  on  the  bed  from  which  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  she  was  never  to  rise  again,  the  younger  children  wept 
aloud,  and  the  older  ones  looked  in  each  other’s  faces  with  silent  con¬ 
cern.  Our  books  were  quietly  laid  away,  the  school-room  was  closed 
and  we  turned  homewards  with  heavy  hearts.  That  day  we  forgot  our 
accustomed  sports,  and  when  we  met  the  eager  inquiry  was,  “  Will 
our  teacher  die  ?”  But  towards  evening  she  had  revived,  and  in  a 
few  days  had  so  far  regained  her  strength,  that  she  spoke  of  resuming 
her  duties  in  the  school-room.  But  this  idea  her  physician  and  friends 
peremptorily  forbid,  and  a  fresh  attack  of  bleeding  convinced  her  that 
they  were  right.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  Lizzie  to  give  up  her  school, 
and  one  which  cost  her  many  bitter  tears.  She  acquiesced  at  length, 
stipulating  only,  that  she  might  meet  her  scholars  once  again,  and 
speak  to  them  her  parting  words.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before  she 
was  pronounced  strong  enough  to  endure  the  fatigue,  but  one  morning 
when  the  snow  had  all  gone  from  the  hills,  and  the  meadows  were  no 
longer  damp  with  its  moisture,  word  came  that  Lizzie  would  meet  us 
at  the  school-room  ;  and  we  were  soon  gathered  in  our  seats  with  our 
teacher  again  in  our  midst.  There  was  a  bright  flush  on  her  hollow 
cheek,  and  her  sunken  eye  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  lustre.  But  she 
seemed  to  us  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  ever,  and  her  tremulous  tones 
fell  with  an  unwonted  sweetness  from  her  lips.  She  called  us  around 
her  and  spoke  of  the  days  that  were  passed  ;  of  the  happiness,  with 
which  our  love  for  her  had  filled  her  heart,  and  the  delight  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  seeing  our  mindsunfold  under  her  training.  But  the  time 
was  come  when  she  could  be  our  teacher  no  longer.  Another  would 
soon  take  her  place,  and  she  intreated  us  to  be  as  kind  to  one  another, 
and  as  obedient  to  her  successor  as  we  had  been  to  her. .  Her  life,  she 
said,  was  fast  qbbing  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  at  most  we  should  see 
the  grass  growing  over  her  grave.  But  she  was  willing  and  glad  to  go. 
To  her  there  was  nothing  terrible  in  death,  however  fearful  it  might 
appear  to  our  young  minds.  A  home  had  been  prepared  for  her  among 
the  Angels  where  she  was  going  to  dwell  forever,  and  whither  she 
urged  us  to  follow  her.  She  ceased  at  length,  overcome  by  her  feel¬ 
ings,  and  we  sobbed  forth  our  last  good-bye,  as  she  gave  us  her  part¬ 
ing  kiss.  During  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  her  life  she  suffered 
much,  but  uncomplainingly,  and  when  death  came  to  her  relief,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  welcome.  In  a  pleasant  nook  of  our  village  graveyard 
they  laid  her  emaciated  form,  and  on  the  gentle  mound  that  was  piled 
above  it,  the  wild  flowers  which  we  planted  there,  still  shed  their 
yearly  fragrance,  and  each  child  in  the  village  can  point  you  to  the 
grave  of  Our  School  Mistress.  e.  w.  b. 
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By  FELIX  LIMBER. 


My  fatter  was  an  attorney  in  a  small  village  in  New-England. 
He  furnished  in  his  own  history  a  standing  proof  of  the  truth  of  De 
Tocqueville’s  assertion,  that  the  lawyers  form  the  aristocracy  in  the 
United  States.  For  thirty  years  it  had  been  true  that  what  my  father 
said  ‘  was  law,’  in  more  senses  than  one,  among  his  neighbors.  A 
quotation  of  his  from  Blackstone  carried  not  more  weight  with  it 
than  did  his  dictum  in  matters  of  taste  or  science.  With  one  word 
he  had  settled  the  question  of  the  sub-treasury,  and  with  another 
given  to  derision  the  architectural  ambition  of  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  rebellion  against  his  authority. 
In  politics  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  Adams  ;  nor  was  it  ever  ima¬ 
gined  by  his  followers  that  his  course  had  aught  of  variableness  in 
it.  His  religious  convictions  were  very  clear  and  definite.  By  his 
voice  alone  he  had  resisted  the  heresies  that  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  surrounding  communities,  till,  as  he  used  to  say,  our  village  was 
left  ‘  a  solitary  oasis  in  the  desert  of  sin  and  heresy.’  Thrice  had 
he,  since  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office  was  extended  to  the  pulpit, 
detected  heterodox  notions  in  the  sermons  of  his  spiritual  purveyor, 
and  thrice  was  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  apostate  the  consequence. 
Yet  my  father  was  a  kind  man.  He  liked  to  see  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  especially  where  the  enjoyment  was  by  his  favor ;  and  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  helping  others  when  the  circumstances 
showed  in  good  contrast  the  benefactor  and  the  protegee. 

My  mother  had  been  brought  up  in  Connecticut,  a  state  where 
the  boundaries  of  caste  have  always  been  more  rigidly  drawn  than 
in  any  other.  She  was  much'  more  aristocratic  than  my  father. 

‘  Her  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,’  avoiding  every  thing  like 
free  intercourse  with  the  vulgar  herd  about  her ;  and  she  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  much  comfort  to  that  better  state  where  she  imagined  the 
fifth  heaven  (for  she  acknowledged  the  superior  claims  of  two  higher 
sets)  would  be  especially  appropriated  to  her  and  her  class.  My 
sisters  were  of  marriageable  age.  They  had  heen  frequently  to  the 
country-seat  with  my  father,  and  were  once  at  a  party  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice;  there  they  had  been  introduced  to  an  ex-Governor, 
and  were  altogether  very  graciously  treated.  They  had  various  un¬ 
disputed  prerogatives  in  the  village  where  ,  we  dwelt.  It  was  theirs 
to  set  the  fashion  in  bonnets;  and  a  pertminx  who  had  sent  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town  for  a  ‘  Tuscan  braid,’  and  thus  anticipated  my  sisters, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  village  store-keeper,  was  next  Sabbath 
frowned  at  by  the  whole  congregation. 

‘  Ay!  she  must  send  somewhere  else  if  she  would  play  that  trick !’ 
said  Tapestring ;  and  he  spoke  truly.  He  had  better  lost  an  ear 
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than  open  a  box  of  laces  or  bonnets  to  the  public  till  my  sisters  had 
seen  them. 

I  completed  the  family,  and  I  too  was  of  marriageable  age.  I 
was  educated  at  college,  had  heard  law-lectures  at  Yale,  and  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  1  do  n’t  think  I  was  any  way 
remarkable,  save  as  being  the  only  son  and  heir  to  the  family  power, 
and  the  only  liberally-educated  man  in  the  ‘  oasis.’  These  things 
made  me  of  so  much  consequence  at  home,  and  I  had  found  myself 
so  insignificant  a  personage  abroad,  where  nobody  knew  or  appre¬ 
ciated  the  station  I  was  born  to,  that  I  had  concluded  to  marry,  when 
I  could  find  a  wife  sufficiently  agreeable  to  me,  and  worthy  of  the 
greatness  I  should  endow  her  with,  squat  on  the  ‘  oasis,’  and  quietly 
await  the  time  when  my  father  should  yield  up  to  me  his  honors  and 
his  rank. 

To  us  there  was  no  Mordecai  in  the  king’s  gate;  our  authority 
was  unquestioned.  But  a  country  life  is  generally  dull,  and  there 
is  little  pleasure  in  the- undisturbed  enjoyment  of  dignity.  Variety 
in  associates  is  always  pleasant,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear,  one 
day,  that  a  cousin  of  ours  was  coming  to  teach  the  village  school. 
It  would  gratify  our  pride  to  show  her  our  authority,  and  her  com¬ 
pany  could  not  but  be  some  alleviation  of  the  tiresomeness  of  soli¬ 
tude.  She  was  a  second  cousin,  and  as  she  had  lived  in  a  part  of 
the  country  distant  from  us,  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  her. 
By  the  death  of  her  father,  a  few  years  before,  whom  intemperance 
and  speculation  had  ruined  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  she  had  been 
left  destitute  and  friendless.  We  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  send 
for  her ;  for  who  hunts  up  his  poor  relations  1  But  an  uncle  of  hers, 
on  the  other  side  of  her  genealogical  tree,  who  lived  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  honored  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  had  obtained  for  her 
the  promise  of  our  summer  school.  He  told  my  father  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  her  arrival ;  and  when  that  excellent  man  communicated  the 
fact  to  us  at  the  tea-table,  his  countenance  shone  with  conscious  be¬ 
nevolence,  as  he  remarked,  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  make  her  re¬ 
spectable  or  otherwise,  and  we  must  use  her  well.  ‘I  told  Sackett,’  he 
added,  ‘  that  she  must  come  right  up  and  visit  us,  and  that  she  might 
be  sure  we  should  be  glad  to  see  her.’ 

‘  We  must  certainly  take  some  notice  of  her,’  said  my  mother. 

‘  Yes,  girls,  be  sure  you  treat  her  kindly,’  added  the  old  gentle¬ 
man.  t 

‘  Of  course  we  shall,’  replied  my  sisters ;  ‘  she  is  our  cousin.’ 

I  only  said  that  I  hoped  she  was  pretty,  which  expression  was  met 
by  my  father  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  warning  me  not  to 
seduce  the  affection  of  the  credulous  girl  by  showing  her  any  farther 
attention  than  courtesy  demanded.  ‘Young  girls’  heads  are  easily 
turned,’  he  said,  ‘  and  her  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  are  of  far 
more  importance  —  far  more,  Sir*,  than  is  the  gratification  of  your 
vanity.’ 

In  order  to  give  her  a  respectable  position  at  once,  and  to  secure 
for  her  a  favorable  reception  in  the  ‘  oasis,’  we  gave  out  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  school-mistress  was  our  cousin.  Much  to  our  surprise,  the 
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first  fortnight  after  her  arrival  passed  away  without  Miss  Morris’ 
having  accepted  my  father’s  repeated  and  urgent  invitation,  conveyed 
to  her  through  the  blacksmith,  to  come  and  see  us.  This  could 
hardly  be  from  timidity,  for  my  father’s  invitations  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  pressing,  and  we  knew  she  had  already  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  parson’s  lady,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accompany 
her  to  our  house.  ■* 

‘  It  was  plain  to  be  seen,’  my  mother  said,  ‘that  the  elated  thing 
expects  the  first  call  from  us.  She  must  be  taught  better,  if  only  for 
her  own  sake.  Alzina,’  (addressing  her  eldest,)  ‘you  need  not  hu¬ 
mor  the  silly  thing ;  she  will  soon  find  what  her  place  is,  and  how 
dependent  she  is  for  every  attention  on  our  favor.’ 

‘  That  she  will !’  replied  the  scion  of  aristocracy.  ‘  You  need 
not  fear  my  running  after  her !’ 

My  father  would  have  advised  less  stern  treatment,  but  in  matters 
of  etiquette  and  management  my  mother’s  opinion  was  generally 
followed.  But  our  change  of  policy  came  too  late.  Miss  Morris  had 
already  been  welcomed  by  every  body  who  dared  to  know  our 
cousin.  At  church,  strange  to  say,  she  showed  no  inclination  to 
seek  an  introduction  to  that  pew  in  which  the  majesty  of  the  oasis 
was  seated.  She  was  so  crowded  with  offers  of  hospitality  that  she 
was  plainly  under  no  necessity  of  going  a-begging ;  she  seemed  to 
have  captivated  the  whole  town.  It  could  not  indeed  be  denied 
that  there  was  something  exceedingly  attractive  in  her  air  and  man¬ 
ners.  Her  features  had  that  equilibrium  that  makes  permanent 
good  looks ;  and  there  was  that  mixture  of  earnestness  and  uncon¬ 
cern  in  the  expression  of  her  face  that  is  equally  removed  from  the 
awkward  warmth  of  nature  and  the  dull  indifference  of  artificial 
life.  Few  would  look  at  her  a  second  time  in  a  crowd,  but  the  com¬ 
bination  of  spirit  and  good  nature  in  her  address  and  conversation 
fascinated  every  one  ;  so  at  least  said  all  who  had  seen  her,  when 
they  came,  as  they  did  not  fail  to  do,  to  congratulate  us  on  having  so 
charming  a  cousin.  They  wondered,  moreover,  exceedingly,  that 
she  had  not  been  to  see  us;  and  we  too  began  to  wonder.  We 
only  knew  that  when  she  casually  met  my  mother  at  a  neighbor’s, 
she  had  promised  in  reply  to  her  invitation  ‘  to  come  and  drink  tea 
some  afternoon,’  that  She  certainly  should  not  deny  herself  so  great 
a  gratification.  But  she  still  delayed,  and  evinced  no  inclination  to 
avail  herself  of  our  protection  and  patronage.  4 

It  was  plainly  of  consequence  to  us  to  stand  in  a  different  relation 
to  her  from  the  present ;  the  circumstances  were  very  embarrassing. 
Had  we  not  acknowledged  our  relationship  to  her  in  the  first  place, 
she  could  never  have  held  up  her  head ;  or,  had  she  attempted  it, 
the  whole  town  would  have  been  shocked  at  her  presumption.  But 
we  had  tied  our  own  hands  ;  we  had  said  that  she  was  our  cousin, 
and  that  we  were  glad  she  was  coming  to  the  oasis;  and,  as  she  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  our  favor,  how  could  we  cast  her  off?  No 
one  came  in  to  drink  tea  or  to  gossip  for  an  hour,  who  had  not  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  praise  of  Miss  Morris.  If  a  girl  so  captivating  should 
take  it  into  her  head,  no  one  could  tell  how  much  trouble  she  might 
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cause  us.  And  beside,  it  offended  our  pride  not  a  little,  that  any  one, 
and  especially  a  young  and  dependent  girl,  should  be  so  careless  of 
our  countenance  and  friendship.  Our  vanity  prompted  us  to  take 
some  step  that  would  bring  her  to  us,  and  show  her  our  power  and 
splendor.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this  without  compromising 
our  dignity.  That  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards. 

These  several  conclusions  were  arrived  at  in  solemn  council  one 
evening,  after  we  had  casually  learned  that  the  minister  and  his  wife 
and  Dr.  Jones’  lady  had  been  drinking  tea  at  Mr.  Sackett’s  ;  an  oc¬ 
currence  for  which  the  records  of  the  place  furnished  no  precedent. 
It  was  obvious  what  had  drawn  them  thither.  Something  must  be 
done  ;  we  must  get  ourselves  on  less  embarrassing  terms  with  Miss 
Morris  ;  and  aside  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  we  all  felt  no 
little  curiosity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  person  so  bewitching. 
The  matter  was  tacitly  left  to  my  mother’s  ingenuity,  and  we  all  went 
to  bed.  Whether  my  mother  dreamed  it  out,  as  mathematicians  are 
said  to  dream  out  difficult  problems,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  next 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the  embarrassment  was  got  over. 
We  were  to  make  a  party,  and  to  ask  among  others  the  Sacketts 
and  Miss  Morris.  This  was  pronounced  on  all  sides  a  perfect  chef- 
d'ceuvre  in  generalship.  Miss  Morris  would  of  course  come ;  and 
coming  in  such  company,  could  not  fail  of  seeing  her  true  position 
in  the  social  scale ;  and  other  people  would  see  it  too ;  and  would 
admire  our  condescension  in  going  so  low  as  to  ask  the  Sacketts’  for 
our  poor  relation’s  sake.  . 

Well,  the  evening  at  length  came,  and  with  it,  at  an  early  hour, 
came  the  worthy  blacksmith  and  his  wife,  and  his  niece.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  Sacketts’.  That  honest  couple  would  have  stopped 
immediately  on  passing  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  if  not  in  the 
hall  itself;  and  would  have  taken  the  remotest  corner  in  respectful 
silence,  satisfied  with  being  just  within  the  magic  circle  of  aristoc¬ 
racy,  fashion  and  refinement,  and  awed  into  silent  admiration  by  the 
splendor  that  shone  around,  and  the  majesty  that  sat  enthroned  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  But  Miss  Morris,  who  had  permitted 
them  to  come  at  their  own  hour,  and  in  every  thing  had  till  now  left 
their  awe-struck  fancy  to  itself,  here  interposed,  and  telling  them  that 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  where  my  mother  was  seated.  That 
lady  on  seeing  them  enter,  had  turned  her  attention  and  her  eyes  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  rightly  judging  that  Mrs.  Sackett’s  sense 
of  propriety,  if  left  to  itself,  would  keep  her  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  till  a  proper  period  having  elapsed,  she  might  direct  some  one 
to  call  the  .  trembling  trio  to  her.  But  she  had  reckoned  without 
her  host,  as  the  squeaking  of  the  blacksmith’s  boots  and  the  rustling 
of  bis  wife’s  silk  dress  speedily  informed  her.  But  my  mother  was 
fertile  in  resources ;  she  turned  her  head,  and  after  such  an  effort  as 
those  alone  who  wear  spectacles  know  how  to  make,  recognised 
Mrs.  Sackett.  She  extended  her  hand,  said  she  was  very  glad  Mrs. 
Sackett  had  come,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  bring  Mr.  Sackett, 
and  when  Mrs.  Sackett  smiled  a  terror-struck  and  doubtful  smile. 
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and  when  Mr.  Sackett  laughed  a  convulsive  laugh,  and  they  both  said 
in  a  breath  that  she  had  brought  him,  my  mother  smiled  too,  and 
wondered  she  had  not  seen  him  before.  "When  she  had  accounted 
for  this  oversight  —  not  the  less  remarkable  because  the  object  of  it 
had  been  within  arm’s-length  of  his  wife  all  the  while  —  in  several 
distinct  and  entirely  contradictory  ways,  she  inquired  very  cordially 
after  ‘  the  children,5  and  without  attending  to  their  reply  that  they 
had  none,  proceeded  to  say :  ‘You  have  brought  your  niece  1  Well 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,’  she  added,  turning  with  a  conde¬ 
scending  look  to  Miss  Morris,  ‘  You  must  not  be  afraid  to  come  and 
see  us  alone  after  this.’ 

But  a  change  came  over  the  patronizing  expression  of  her  face, 
as  she  met,  not  the  pale  face  of  a  terrified  and  trembling  girl,  but  a 
countenance  beaming  with  mirth,  which  was  kept  from  breaking  into 
a  smile  by  the  least  bit  of  a  sneer.  She  advanced  and  gave  her 
hand  to  my  mother,  and  without  attending  to  the  observation  that 
had  been  addressed  particularly  to  herself,  said:  ‘You  are  rather 
under  obligations  to  me  for  bringing  my  uncle  and  his  wife,  than 
to  them  for  bringing  me  ;  and  as  a  return  for  this  favor,  I  beg  you 
to  introduce  me  to  your  daughters.  I  had  half  resolved  to  punish 
their  neglect  in  not  calling  on  me  by  refusing  their  acquaintance  al¬ 
together  ;  but  when  I  recollect  how  nearly  related  we  are,  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  do  it.’  Such  a  request  my  mother  could  not  of  course 
refuse,  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  part  of  her  plan  to  pay  Miss 
Morris  so  marked  an  attention. 

Calling  to  me,  who  was  doing  ‘  the  heir’  to  the  various  guests  as 
they  came  in,  and  introducing  me  to  Miss  Morris,  who  received  me 
with  well-bred  frankness,  she  sent  me  across  the  room  to  desire  my 
sisters  to  come  to  her.  This  proceeding  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company  to  the  reception  that  our  cousin  received,  and  my 
mother  for  once  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
out-generalled. 

I  of  course  did  not  return  to  witness  the  meeting  between  my 
sisters  and  Miss  Morris,  and  of  what  passed  then  I  only  know  that 
when  she  saw  they  took  no  notice  of  her  friends,  she  introduced  them 
in  the  most  formal  manner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sackett ;  an  infliction  that 
they  endured  with  not  the  best  grace. 

But  this  was  only  the  least  of  their  sufferings  on  that  calamitous 
evening.  The .  gallantry  and  devotion  of  all  the  gentlemen  at  the 
party  were  diverted  from  them,  whose  prescriptive  right  it  was,  and 
transferred  to  Miss  Morris ;  and  instead  of  flattering  speeches  about 
themselves,  they  heard  only  praises  of  their  lovely  cousin.  We  did 
all  in  our  power  to  cause  it  be  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Miss  Morris  in  the  room  .  But  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  the  sole  object  of  interest  and 
attention  ;  and  at  length  I  gave  up  in  despair  my  attempt  to  get  up 
excitement  in  another  part  of  the  room  and  joined  the  circle  col¬ 
lected  in  a  corner  where  Miss  Morns  was  talking  with  Doctor  Mills 
on  the  new  style  of  hats. 

As  I  observed  her  closely,  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  withhold  my 
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share  of  the  tribute  of  admiration  that  was  bestowed  on  all  sides. 
Her  form  was  not  without  grace,  and  her  features  were  sufficiently 
handsome ;  but  it  was  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  of  her  whole  face, 
earnest  and  sincere,  in  which  lay  the  principal  charm.  Her  dress 
was  plain,  but  not  to  that  mistaken  degree  of  simplicity  that  is  ob¬ 
viously  designed  to  attract  attention.  Her  conversation  was  ani¬ 
mated,  on  trifling  topics  even  gay,  and  marked  every  where  by  those 
fundamental  qualities  in  every  valuable  character,  good  nature  and 
good  sense ;  I  could  not  help  admiring  her,  and  yet  while  I  stood 
gazing  on  this  girl,  an  object  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  noblest 
emotions  in  every  rightly-constituted  breast,  I  remembered  that  she 
was  poor,  and  low  in  society  and  occupation,  and  I  thought  —  for  to 
this  may  the  human  heart  by  untoward  circumstances  be  brought —  I 
thought  that  Heaven  had  done  injustice  in  giving  her  the  power  to 
please  so  well ;  while  I  envied,  I  almost  hated  her.  Though  she  de¬ 
served  the  tenderest  feelings  and  the  warmest  sympathy,  she  awaken¬ 
ed  in  me  only  feelings  of  ill-will. 

When  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  I  proposed  music, 
sure  that  there  my  sisters  would  outshine  her.  She  said  she  did 
not  play,  and  the  room  was  silent  while  my  sisters  executed  in  their 
best  style  (and  that  style  was  to  the  acceptance  of  the  first  connois¬ 
seurs  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  acquaintance,)  some  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  pieces,  and  finally  they  sung  an  Italian  duett; 
Chinese  to  us,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  them  also.  .  All  through  they 
gained  much  applause.  This  turning  to  music  was  plainly  a  good 
hit.  Then  Dr.  Mills  asked  Miss  Morris  if  she  did  not  sing.  She 
said  :  *  Very  little  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  some  old  songs  that  every 
body  had  heard  a  great  many  times.’  On  being  uiged,  she  sang, 
accompanied  by  my  sister  on  the  piano,  some  of  those  old  Scotch 
airs,  that  move  the  heart  alike  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  and 
which,  though  heard  a  thousand  times  already,  are,  when  heard 
again,  like  the  face  of  a  child,  or  the  sound  of  falling  waters  at 
night,  dearer  than  ever  before.  Perfect  stillness  settled  down  on 
those  around  her  while  she  sang;  and  as  is  always  the  effect  of 
good  music,  we  were  made,  each  one  of  us,  the  wiser  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  by  what  we  had  heard.  At  length  the  company  separated,  and 
Miss  Morris,  I  doubt  not,  haunted  the  sleep  of  every  bachelor  who 
had  listened  to  her  voice  and  gazed  upon  her  features  that  evening. 
For  one,  I  can  positively  answer,  little  as  was  the  favor  with  which 
I  was  prepared  to  regard  Miss  Morris,  I  could  not  resist  her  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  and  my  evil  and  my  good  genius  working  together  upon  my 
brain,  I  dreamed  of  her  as  rich  and  high-born,  and  as  my  affianced 
bride.  But  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  my  head  was  cooler 
and  more  rational  I  suppose,  for  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  even 
dreaming  of  bestowing  my  high  social  position  and  great  expecta¬ 
tions  on  a  village  school-mistress.  Nevertheless,  even  then,  when  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  woman  I  would  choose,  my  imagination  ad¬ 
ded  to  wealth  and  aristocratic  position  the  countenance  and-  con¬ 
versation  of  Miss  Morris. 

Though  we  had  evidently  failed  of  impressing  Miss  Morris  with 
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a  proper  sense  of  the  distance  between  herself  and  us,  we  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  ourselves  on  less  embarrassing  terms  with  her. 
At  my  mother’s  request  she  promised  to  make  it  her  home  with  us 
for  a  few  weeks.  We  expected  to  be  annoyed  by  her  impertinence 
and  offended  by  her  vulgarity ;  but  we  were  compelled  to  admit, 
as  we  became  better  acquainted  with  her,  that  she  was  sufficiently 
respectful  and  polite,  and  by  no  means  so  rude  and  awkward  as 
we  supposed  we  should  find  her.  It  is  true  she  seemed  more  fond 
than  was  proper  of  her  patrons,  Mr.  Sackett  and  his  wife,  going  to 
see  them  every  day  or  two,  and  shaking  hands  with  them  at  church 
with  a  vulgar  familiarity  that  was  quite  shocking  to  our  well-bred 
nerves.  She  was  a  little  too  much  afraid  of  giving  the  servant 
trouble,  and  would  talk  with  her  familiarly  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time.  Then  she  had  a  hoydenish  laugh,  that  was  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  true  refinement.  But  though  she  violated  my  mother’s 
notions  of  gentility  in  these  and  other  particulars,  yet  that  sagacious: 
lady  declared  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  her  education,  and  that  even 
now  she  might  be  made,  by  living  in  good  society,  a  very  elegant 
lady;  ...  " 

With  all  these  defects,  Miss  Morris  was  undeniably  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  girl.  She  became  in  a  few  days  the  centre  of  our  social 
circle.  My  father  forsook  his  customary  employment  of  haranguing 
the  village  politicians  in  the  tavern  bar-room  on  summer  afternoons, 
and  sat  at  the  open  window  in  his  own  parlor,  watching  for  Miss 
Morris’s  return  from  her  daily  task  in  the  school-room.  My  sisters 
suffered  less  from  ennui  than  ever  before,  and  forgot  even  the  fashions 
while  thinking  and  talking  of  the  new  subjects  on  which  Miss  Mor¬ 
ris  drew  them  to  converse.  Miss  Morris  showed  so  much  interest 
in  the  weighty  matters  that  sometimes  agitated  even  the  placidity 
of  my  mother’s  mind,  and  seemed  by  her  silence  to  value  her  ad¬ 
vice  so  highly,  that  it  was  a  wonder,  my  mother  said,  where  the 
girl  had  picked  up  so  much  knowledge  of  what  those  in  her  station 
in  society  generally  knew  nothing  about.  In  short,  we  all  soon 
learned  to  love  Miss  Morris.  All?  Yes;  I  loved  her.  The  bet¬ 
ter  principles  of  our  nature  may  be  smothered  or  buried  beneath 
artificial  notions  and  artificial  feelings,  but  they  cannot  be  altoge¬ 
ther  extinguished.  They  still  live,  though  their  life  may  be  feeble, 
in  the  heart  even  of  the  worst  of  men. 

The  conviction  came  upon  me  slowly,  but  I  at  length  yielded  to 
it,  that  Miss  Morris  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  pride  of  family 
or  the  high  matrimonial  aspirations  that  I  had  accustomed  myself 
and  been  taught  to  indulge.  I  found  that  poetry,  of  which  I  was 
sentimentally  fond,  had  new  charms  when  she  sat  hearing  it  by  my 
side.  I  found  myself  getting  up  an  hour  before  my  usual  time  for 
the  purpose  of  culling  a  nosegay,  dripping  with  dew,  for  Miss  Mor¬ 
ris.;  and  instead  of  spending  my  afternoons  in  reading  romances 
that  others  had  contrived,  I  coined  them  from  my  own  brain,  and 
made  her  the  heroine.  A  month  before,  I  should  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  my  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Morris.  I  believed  myself 
bom  to  a  higher  destiny.  But  the  wise  and  the  frivolous,  the  sen- 
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sible  man  and  the  vain,  are  equally  incapable  of  resisting  the  charms 
of  beauty  and  wit,  of  kindness  and  intelligence.  At  first  I  thought 
her  conversation  entertaining,  and  I  liked  to  be  amused.  After  a 
while  I  would  swear,  by  myself,  that  the  g?rl  was  really  pretty. 
By  and  by  I  discovered  that  I  was  flattered  hy  her  smiles  when  I 
attempted  to  be  witty  or  wise.  But  it  was  not  till  I  found  myself 
following  her  with  my  eyes  when  she  was  present,  and  with  my 
thoughts  when  she  was  absent,  that  the  conviction  came  upon  me 
that  I  was  in  love.  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  construe  the  civi¬ 
lity  and  amiable  deference  that  Miss  Morris  showed  in  her  inter¬ 
course  with  me  into  the  respect  and  even  adoration  which  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  feel  toward  one  in  every  particular  so  far  above 
her.  She  was  a  modest  girl,  and  the  idea  that  she  could  excite  my 
love,  of  course  never  entered  her  head.  Her  admiration  was  there¬ 
fore  spontaneous  and  disinterested.  I  was  a  little  ashamed,  at  first, 
of  the  weakness  of  falling  in  love  with  a  person  so  far  beneath  me 
in  social  position  ;  but  on  recalling  some  historical  cases  where 
great  men  before  me  had  descended  from  the  elevations  of  fortune 
and  estate,  and  offered  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  female  purity  and 
truth,  I  recovered  my  equanimity,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  my  heart. 

The  romance  of  the  thing  was  worth  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  How  benevolent,  how  noble  and  self-sacrificing  in  me  to  res¬ 
cue  from  the  vulgar  lot  one  who  had  nothing  to  bestow  on  me  in 
return  but  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  nature !  And  how  firmly 
would  she  be  bound  to  me  by  the  double  tie  of  gratitude  and  love ! 
Moreover,  the  wealthy  match  that  I  might  have  made  I  should  leave 
perhaps  to  some  ‘  poor  but  deserving’  youth,  and  thus  bless  a  second 
person  by  this  high-minded  act.  When  my  pride  had  completely 
given  way  to  my  inclination,  I  cast  about  for  the  manner  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  her  in  which  to  make  known  my  passion  for  Miss  Moms. 
Should  I  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  declare  my  love,  and  let  the 
happiness  that  awaited  her  buret  at  once  upon  her  enraptured 
vision  ?  Or  should  I  little  by  little  reveal  my  attachment  to  her,  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasui’e  of  a  continued  surprise  1  I  had  heard 
of  people  who  had  died  from  the  shock  of  joy,  and  I  determined 
to  run  no  risk  in  a  matter  that  concerned  my  happiness  so  nearly. 
There  was  an  additional  reason  for  delay.  It  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  my  parents  were  prepared  for  a  step  so  contrary  to  the 
projects  they  had  formed.  I  therefore  set  myself  to  gain,  by  the 
thousand  arts  that  an  only  son  can  employ  With  so  much  success, 
the  approbation,  or  at  least  the  consent,  of  those  on  whom  I  was 
dependent. 

The  task  was  less  difficult  than  I  had  expected.  My  mother  told 
me,  when,  after  many  intimations,  I  plainly  signified  my  design  to 
her,  that  she  had  long  ago  resolved  not  to  allow  family  interest  or 
ancestral  dignity  to  have  any  weight  in  a  matter  on  which  depended, 
in  some  measure,  the  happiness  of  a  life-time.  ‘  Money,’  she  said, 
*  was  nothing ;  and  there  was  no  telling  what  a  change  association 
with  genteel  people  might  effect  in  the  tastes  and  manners  of  Miss 
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Morris.’  I  expected  to  find  my  father  less  yielding  ;  but  after  say¬ 
ing  that  young  people  were  always  wrong-headed  in  such  matters, 
he  confessed  that  Miss  Morris  had  always  pleased  him,  and  promised 
that  he  would  think  about  it,  and  let  me  know  what  it  was  best  to 
do.  My  sisters  were  at  first  a  little  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having 
Miss  Morris  for  a  sister-in-law,  but  my  heirship,  overpowered. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  very  attentive  to  Miss  Morris ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  her  favorable  regard,  for  of  that  I  had  no 
doubt  I  was  sure  already,  (indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?) 
but  for  the  purpose  of  letting  her  know  that  I  admired  her,  and  that 
my  intentions  were  honorable.  She  permitted  my  attentions  and 
heard  my  fine  speeches,  but  did  not  seem  to  understand  to  what 
point  they  were  directed.  Blind  to  the  happiness  that  awaited  her, 
as  it  seemed,  she  was  perpetually  blundering  into  some  observation 
that  gave  the  conversation  a  general  turn.  Indeed,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  we  were  placed,  she  would  hardly  have  been 
justified  in  regarding  my  demeanor  toward  her  as  marked  by  indi¬ 
cations  of  particular  regard.  I  sometimes  fancied  that  she  smiled 
a  little  too  much  when  listening  to  my  sentimental  speeches. 

One  evening  I  entered  my  father’s  parlor,  and  found  Miss  Morris 
sitting  there  alone  ;  very  opportunely,  though  not  by  chance  ;  for  I 
had  communicated  to  my  mother  my  intention  to  avow  my  love  that 
very  day,  and  she  had  managed,  at  my  request,  to  call  my  sisters 
from  the  room,  so  as  to  leave  me  a  fair  field.  Lest  the  surprise 
should  prove  too  great  a  shock,  I  had  determined  not  to  declare  my 
passion  abruptly,  but  cautiously  to  pave  the  way  for  so  great  a  dis¬ 
closure,  that  the  elevation  of  her  feelings  might  not  be  too  sudden. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  desirous  so  to  shape  the  preliminary  steps 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  descent  I  was  making  should  not  escape 
her  notice.  I  had  my  part  well  conned,  and  having  no  anxiety-about 
the  result  of  my  suit,  was  prepared  to  go  through  it  in  my  best 
style. 

*  Miss  Morris,’  I  began,  drawing  a  chair  to  her  side,  *  whither  are 
your  thoughts  wandering  V 

‘  In  the  future,  of  course,’  she  replied ;  1  that,  you  know,  is  the 
home  of  the  imagination-  of  the  young.’ 

‘You  are  dreaming,  perhaps,’  said  I,  ‘of  some  happiness  that 
you  are  compelled  to  believe  is  beyond  your  power ;  some  position 
in  society,  it  may  be,  that  unkind  Fortune  has  placed  above  your 
reach.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Have  I  not  guessed  rightly  1 

‘  I  must  admit,’  Miss  Morris  replied,  ‘  that  I  was  fancying  myself 
in  a  situation  different  from  that  I  now  occupy.  But  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  allow  myself  to  become  lost  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  real  situation  in  the  contemplation  of  advantages  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  I  can  never  hope  for.’ 

‘  In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,5  said  I,  *  you  show  your  excellent 
sense.  Such  dispositions  as  yours  alone  can  appreciate  good  for¬ 
tune  when  it  does  arrive.  If  it  were  made  known  to  you  to-night 
that  fortune  has  in  store  for  you  one  of  its  choicest  gifts,  the  com- 
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munication  would  be  doubly  gratifying  from  tbe  fact  that  your  ima¬ 
gination  had  never  anticipated  it.’ 

She  said  she  presumed  it  would  be  so. 

‘  Perhaps,’  I  continued,  ‘  the  supposition  is  prophetical.  You  are 
qualified  by  nature,  Miss  Morris,’  (I  endeavored  to  take  her  hand, 
but  she  withdrew  it,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  the 
window  to  shut  out  the  evening  air,)  ‘  to  adorn  a  higher  sphere  than 
that  in  which  the  unjust  goddess  has  placed  your  lot.  Though  your 
modesty  may  have  prevented  you  from  discovering  it,  others  know 
that  were  it  not  for  the  unfavorable  influences  of  early  education 
and  society,  (and  for  those  you  are  not  blamable,)  you  would  grace 
the  most  elevated  station  in  the  social  scale.5  I  paused. 

‘  Tbe  opinion  you  entertain  of  me,’  said  Miss  Morris,  £  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  flattering.’ 

*  I  am  sincere  in  the  expression  of  it,’  I  replied,  with  emphasis  ; 

‘  if  you  had  been  born  in  the  lowest  station  in  society,  I  could  not 
have  been  insensible  to  your  merits  and  your  charms  !’ 

Miss  Morris,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  did  not  faint.  I  re¬ 
sumed  : 

1 1  trust  I  have  a  soul  to  disregard  the  artificial  distinctions  of  life. 
I  despise,  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and,  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
your  worth,  I  have  resolved  to  honor  it  by  raising  you  to  that  posi¬ 
tion  which  you  so  well  deserve  to  occupy.  Nothing  that  I  possess 
is  too  valuable  to  be.  shared  with  you.  Believe  me,  Miss  Morris,  I 
am  serious  in  this ;  I  would  not  trifle  with  your  feelings  on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject.  I  assure  you  that  I  love  you  sincerely;  and  I 
offer  you  my  heart,  my  hand,  and — and — my  name  !’ 

Miss  Morris  bad  attempted  to  stop  ine  in  this  harangue,  but  I  put 
my  finger  on  her  lips,  for  I  knew  that  an  interruption  spoils  the 
effect  of  a  fine  speech,  and  compelled  her  to  listen.  She  heard  me 
through  in  silence. 

‘  I  ought  not  to  have  permitted  this,  and  would  not,’  she  said, 
when  I  had  ended,  ‘  if  I  had  been  aware  of  what  you  were  about  to 
say.  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  and  am  sensible  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  honor  that  you  intend  me.  But  there  is  the  best  of  all 
reasons  why  I  should  consider  myself  unable,  even  if  I  were  desi¬ 
rous,  to  accept  it.  My  heart  and  hand  are  long  since  promised  to 
another ;  indeed,  my  heart  is  already  given,  and  I  expect  this  very 
night  the  arrival  of  one  \Vho  will  claim  my  hand.5 

What  she  would  have  added  I  do  not  know ;  for,  astonished  be¬ 
yond  measure,  I  rushed  from  the  room  and  from  the  house.  How 
long  I  paced  Up  and  down  the  walk  that  crossed  the  grounds  in  front 
of  the  house,  cursing  my  vanity  and  my  dulness,  I  do  not  know.  I 
was  recalled  to  myself  by  the  approach  of  a  young  man,  who  in¬ 
quired  if  Miss  Morris  was  within.  As  I  conducted  hind  toward  the 
door,  we  heard  loud  voices.  The  first  that  I  recognized  was  my 
mother’s.  ‘  I  might  have  known,’  she  said,  ‘  that  I  could  expect 
nothing  but  ingratitude, artfulness  and  deceit  from  siieh  a  pert,  vul¬ 
gar  thing ! 5 

‘  Madam,’  replied  Miss  Morris,  ‘  you  have  neither  invited  my 
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confidence  nor  deserved  my  gratitude.  I  would  have  prevented, 
the  disappointment  of  your  son,  had  I  foreseen  the  danger  of  it.’ 

¥e  had  now  reached  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  this  scene 
was  enacting.  The  two  ladies  had  not  heard  our  approach,  and 
as  I  coughed  to  attract  their  attention,  Miss  Morris  turned  toward 
us,  and  exclaiming  ‘  O,  George  !  you  have  come  at  last !’  burst  into 
tears,  and  threw  herself  into  her  lover’s  arms. 

I  shall  add  nothing  to  the  reader’s  knowledge,  though  something 
to  the  completeness  of  the  story,  when  I  say  that  Dr.  George  Hart¬ 
ley  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  of  our  brave  cousin.  For 
two  years,  while  he  was  completing  his  education  abroad,  they  had 
been  separated.  I  acted  as  groom’s-man  at  their  marriage  a  few 
days  after  his  return.  My  father  gave  away  the  bride,  in  his  own 
house,  and  we  had  altogether  a  right  down  jolly  wedding. 
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SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

Whether  women  are  abstractedly  less 
formed  for  friendship  than  men,  we  cannot  stop 
to  inquire.  When  the  tie  does  operate  upon 
females,  it  certainly  is  (while  it  lasts)  more 
energetic  and  trustworthy  than  among  men; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  is  usually  so 
taken  up  and  preoccupied  by  family  duties, — 
by  the  interests  of  her  husband  and  children, 
that  she  has  not  leisure  for  extra  parochial  at¬ 
tachments.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
friendships  of  women  are  more  frequently 
formed  with  the  opposite  sex  than  with  their 
own :  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  females 
enter  into  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
each  other,  it  is  most  commonly  but  the  prelude 
for  a  bitter  and  internecine  warfare. 

But  without  dwelling  too  earnestly  on  this 
position,  the  life  of  schoi  girls  is  so  much  more 
circumscribed  than  that  of  boys— their  conduct 
is  so  closely  restricted,  and  their  intellect  so 
little  called  on,  that  there  is  far  less  scope  af¬ 
forded  for  selection  in  the  formation  ol  their 
friendships ;  and  when  they  have  lived  a  little 
in  the  world  their  entire  being  and  affections 
have  become  so  changed,  that  identity  itself 
noarly  disappears.  So  those  that  parted  inti¬ 
mates  at  the  boarding-school,  meet  in  society 
with  the  coolest  indifference ;  at  most  exchange 
a  hasty  recognition,  and  hurry  onwards  in 
search  of  newer  nnd  livelier  interests. 

But  though  the  school  friendships  of  females 
are  thus  frail  nnd  unenduring,  and  yield  but  the 
perfume  and  the  suppliance  of  a  minute,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  while  they  last,  exceed¬ 
ingly  exalted  and  engrossing.  The  reasons  are 
manifold.  Girls  in  general  are  brought  up  in  a 
denser  atmosphere  of  illusions  than  boys;  the 
realities  of  life  are  more  sedulously  excluded ; 
ignorance  is  made  a  substitute  for  innocence, 
and  female  youth  is  prepared  fordoing  its  duty 
in  a  world  of  things  by  a  guarded  training  in 
every  thing  that  is  not.  The  judgment  thus 
thwarted  and  crabbed,  leaves  the  imagination 
unregulated,  and  every  thing  is  excessive,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  is  compared. 

The  friendships  of  girls  are  also  augmented 
by  the  revolution  which  is  going  on  at  the 
time  in  their  own  frame ;  the  consequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  ideas  gives  birth  to  endless 
self-questionings,  which  lead  to  mutual  revela¬ 
tions  combining  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and 
the  charm  of  secrecy.  These  associations  ac¬ 
quire  a  factitious  exaltation  through  the  excita¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  subject.  Such  friendships 
indeed  are  little  less  than  misplaced  love.  The 
adolescent  stomach  looks  out  beyond  itself  for 
something  (it  as  yet  knows  not  what,)  and  it 
takes  to  clialk  and  sealing-wax,  and  indulges  in 
yearnings  that  are  not  i inbodied  in  ideas.  Thus 
an  unapplied  fund  of  morbid  expansiveness  is 


generated,  which  is  vested  in  the  first  object  of 
sympathy  that  offers.  The  satirist  may  perhaps 
add  to  these  causes  the  mc:e  garrulous  and  com¬ 
municative  disposition  of  females, — in  plainer 
English,  their  love  of  gossip,  which,  when  all 
is  said  in  the  way  of  railing,  is  but  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  a  more  sensitive  and  Hunt  nature. 
Lastly,  must  be  added  to  these  various  sources 
of  intimate  association,  the  close  circumvalli- 
tion  of  prohibitions  which  environ  boarding- 
school  existence,  and  which  occasion  a  stronger 
rush  of  the  impulses  in  those  channels  which 
happen  to  be  left  free. 

We  have  been  led  to  put  these  thoughts  oi 
ours  upon  paper  by  an  anecdote  of  school  friend¬ 
ship  which  we  recently  encountered,  and  which 
strikingly  elucidates  many  points  of  our  doc¬ 
trine,  We  shall  therefore  give  it  to  our  readers; 
for  though  we  cannot  absolutely  guarantee  its 
authenticity,  and  can  only  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas 
told  to  us,  yet  there  is  something  in  its  details 
so  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  times, 
nnd  of  the  individuals,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  it  a  degree  of  credence. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  something  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  foundation  for  female  education  at 
Ecouen,  an  aping  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  school  al  St.Cyr, 
but  turned  to  other  purposes.  In  this  school 
the  daughters  of  military  parents  of  all  ranks 
were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality; 
and  the  heiress  of  a  marshal  of  France  might 
become  the  intimate  associate  and  confidante  of 
the  orphan  of  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant.  Among 
the  pupils  of  the  establishment  there  were  atone 
time  three  friends,  whose  mutual  attachment 
was  a  subject  of  general  remark  and  eulogy,  in 
a  school  where  emulation,  carried  to  its  fullest 
extent,  rarely  gave  birth  to  jealousy  or  dislike. 
These' heroines  of  friendship  were  called  Hor- 
tense,  Maria,  and  Clarissa.  Maria  was  the 
child  of  a  poor  sub-lieutenant,  who  had  been 
disabled  by  losing  his  eyes  in  an  action  on  the 
Rhine.  Clarissa,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  those  generals  who  made 
such  immense  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  prin¬ 
cipalities,  as  stop-gaps  to  appease  ambition,  till 
better  things  should  turn  up.  Hortense  was  of 
a*  still  more  distinguished  birth.  The  young 
nnd  interesting  friends  were  remarkable  for  the 
equality  of  their  attainments;  they  pursued  their 
studies  with  an  identical  success.  At  each  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  the  three  names  were  sure  to 
issue  together  from  the  mouth  of  the  grand- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  whose  limited  charge 
it  was  on  such  occasions  to  give  honour  where 
honour  was  due ;  and  the  three  always  rose  to¬ 
gether  to  receive  the  same  recompence. 

Years  were  thus  passed  away,  and  friendship 
ripened  with  the  ripening  intelligence  of  these 
Pylades  and  Orestes  in  petticoats,  these  Jona¬ 
thans  and  Davids  in  monitors.  How  comes  it, 
by  the  by,  that  we  have  no  female  instances  on 
record  of  proverbial  friendship  to  quote  as  pen¬ 
dants  for  our  masculine  miracles  'l  The  day, 
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however,  came  (as  such  days  always  will  come, 
if  folks  have  only  the  patience  to  await  them,) 
which  was  to  part  the  friends,  and  to  cut  a  gor- 
dian-knot,  to  which  the  true  lover’s  is  but  as 
one  of  Sterne’s  “equivocating  reduplications.” 
The  triumfeminate  was  to  be  broken  up,  a  sister 
was  to  be  abstracted  from  the  bevy :  for  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  the  blind  lieutenant,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  her  home.  Her  mother  had  died, 
and  her  father  was  in  want  of  an  Antigone  to 
guide  his  benighted  steps. 

To  tell  what  was  the  grief  of  the  inseparables, 
to  count  the  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  which 
were  breathed  to  the  winds,  in  utter  neglect  of 
the  known  propensity  of  the  like  autant  en  em- 
porler,  were  an  idle  waste  of  time.  The  grief 
of  well  jointured  widows,  the  sorrow  of  discon¬ 
solate  relicts  of  ungovernable  shrews  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison ;  and  what  is  still  more, 
les  belles  eplorccs  were  in  perfect  earnest,  and 
they  lamented  with  a  good  faith  as  commenda¬ 
ble  as  it  is  rare.  We  cannot  help  suspecting, 
too,  that  the  bitterness  of  parting  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  something  more  than  an  in¬ 
stinctive  foreknowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
worldly  associations  upon  the  future  duration 
of  an  attachment  thus  shaken  to  its  centre. 
Paris  was  within  reach  of  Ecouen,  and  an  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  capital  must  have  already 
exhibited  the  abyss  which  yawns  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  humble  and  the 
powerful,  in  that  head-quarters  of  the  antiapo¬ 
theosis  of  all  things  sublunary:  for  what  was 
the  conduct  of  these  young  friends  on  the  trying 
emergency  ? 

Our  sentimental  readers  will  here  perhaps 
anticipate  our  narrative,  and  jump  pedibas 
junelis  to  the  conclusion  that  they  sought  con¬ 
solation  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re-union,  as 
they  should  be  successively  liberated  from  the 
trammels  of  Ecouen  ;  and  that  the  first  use  they 
proposed  to  make  of  their  acquired  free  agency 
should  be  (in  the  parlance  of  sentiment,)  to 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  No  such  thing — the 
claves  of  Madame  Campan  were  too  well  brought 
up  not  to  be  aware  of  the  deconvenance  of  such 
an  idea.  _  The  world  has  its  occupations  which 
impose,  its  pleasures  which  distract,  and  they 
knew  it.  An  immediate  meeting  never  entered 
their  imagination. 

Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  General,  the 
most  thoroughly  aware,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
brilliant  region  she  was  predestined  to  inhabit, 
was  the  first  to  form  a  rational  view  of  the  case ; 
and  to  bound  her  wishes  to  a  re-union  at  that 
more  distant,  period  when  the  first  novelty  of 
the  world,  its  business,  and  its  pleasures,  should 
have  passed,  and  when  there  might,  perhaps, 
be  “  a  time  for  such  a  word”-*- 

“Let  us  swear,”  she  said,  “come  weal, 
come  woe,  that  we  three  will  meet  this  day  ten 
years  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries.” 

We  might  say  much  that  is  edifying  of  the 
young  lady’s  palpable  violation  of  Horace’s 
span  longam  reseces.  How  confiding  is  youth ! 
how  strong  the  sentiment  of  vitality  at  sweet 


sixteen !  No  mistrusting  of  where  the  gate  of 
the  Tuileries  might  be  in  ten  years’  time,  where 
therhselves — in  absence,  in  matrimony,  in  pri¬ 
son,  or  death.  It  really  is  very  lucky  that  such 
a  thought  does  not  often  enter  into  the  heads  of 
the  youthful ;  what  lively  day-dreams  it  would 
dissipate — what  necessary  previsions,  ay,  and 
provisions,  too,  it  would  impede. 

“Yes!”  quoth  Hortense,  “on  this  day  ten 
years,  there,  at  the  gate,  I  shall  be,  I  swear  it 
to  you,  Clarissa,  and  to  you,  Maria.  Will  you 
not  be  there  also  ?” 

“  Do  you  doubt  it?”  cried  Maria  and  Clarissa 
simultaneously;  and  they  beckoned  to  a  gar¬ 
dener,  who  was  at  work  near  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing. 

“  Do  you  be  witness,  George,”  they  said,  “  of 
our  oath.  We  three,  Hortense,  Clarissa,  and 
Maria,  swear  to  give  each  other  a  meeting  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  this  day  ten  years,  at 
this  very  hour  of  six  in  the  evening.” 

An  Ecouen  gardener  was  too  polished  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  doubt  a  young  lady’s  word ;  and  so 
without  more  ado  the  conference  broke  up. 
The  next  day  Maria  quitted  Ecouen;  three 
months  after,  Clarissa  also  left  and  was  married; 
and  before  the  revolution  of  another  year,  Hor¬ 
tense,  in  her  turn,  bade  Madam  Campan  adieu 
and  departed. 

Here  we  must  pause,  to  notice  an  improba¬ 
bility  in  the  narrative  of  our  Archbishop  Turpin, 
the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
story.  The  chances  of  Parisian  life  ought  to 
have  brought  the  friends  together  before  ten 
years  could  elapse.  In  those  days,  the  exclusive 
spirit  which  now  separates  the  fauxbourg  and 
the  chauss6e  d’Anlin  “  far  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der,”  had  not  commenced;  and  “  la  finance” 
and  “  la  noblesse  JVapolienne ,”  were  on  the  best 
terms.  Clarissa,  too,  and  Hortense,  might, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  benevolence,  huve 
laid  their  heads  together  to  do  something  for 
oor  Maria  and  her  parent.  On  reflection, 
owever,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  ground  for 
doubt,  proves  the  “  o’er  true”  reality  of  the  tale ; 
a  romancer  would  not  have  missed  such  an  op¬ 
portunity.  The  revolution  was  an  epoch  of 
strong  sensations,  generosity  was  a  fashion,  and 
a  pension  to  the  blind  lieutenant,  worthy  of  the 
fifth  act  of  a  sentimental  comedy,  was  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  times,  too  obvious  to  overlook. 
Our  respectable  authority,  however,  has  proved 
himself  above  such  claptraps,  and  lie  is  to  be 
believed  accordingly. 

Ten  years !  how  soon  they  pass  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  especially  when  we 
occupy  one  of  the  best  places  in  its  ranks.  As 
for  Clarissa,  the  splendour  of  her  establishment 
was  the  theme  of  general  conversation;  so,  too, 
was  the  elegance  of  her  manners.  Her  husband 
was  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  Europe;  and 
his  brilliant,  bustling,  pompous  life,  which  was 
shared  by  his  wife,  was  too  engrossing  to  let 
school  friendships  intrude. 

The  grandeurs  which  awaited  Hortense  were 
still  more  distracting :  as  for  Maria,  she,  poor 
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girl,  as  far  as  her  friends  seem  to  have  known, 
might  have  possessed  neither  equipage  nor 
establishment  to  make  time  fly  withal — nothing 
beyond  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  father 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  when  she  led 
him  into  its  rays.  With  her,  however,  time  if 
it  did  not  fly,  must  have  crept;  for  with  the 
sorrowful  as  with  the  joyous,  with  the  poor  as 
with  the  rich,  nothing  is  stationary,  except  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  The  time  of  tryst  therefore 
arrived  “in  due  course,’?  and  the  ten  years 
were  accomplished. 

It  was  eu  a  Sunday  in  autumn,  at  ten  minutes 
before  six.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were, 
in  the  language  of  Hibernia,  “  to  the  fore 
but  as  yet  not  one  of  the  three  friends  appeared ; 
five  minutes  later,  the  factionnaire  at  the  gate 
still  paced  his  appointed  ground,  undisturbed 
by  friendship  enemeute.  But  hark  !  the  clock 
strikes,  and  behold  as  the  last  bell  tolls,  a  car¬ 
riage  rolls  up  with  its  four  horses.  The  car¬ 
riage  was  covered  with  gold,  the  horses  were 
genuine  English.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
lady,  still  young,  alighted  and  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  on  every  side.  She  was  beautiful  and 
splendidly  dressed,  and  all  the  world  gathered 
round  her  to  admire. 

This  glittering  personage  was  no  other  than 
Maria — Maria,  the  poor  daughter  of  the  poor 
lieutenant.  What  had  operated  such  a  change  ? 

Ten  years,  we  have  said,  had  passed ;  and 
ten  years  we  were  taught  at  school  were  too 
much  for  Troy :  a  single  day  indeed  sufficed  to 
overthrow  Nineveh  and  the  Trocadero;  nine 
years,  according  to  Horace,  will  ripen  a  tragedy, 
and  as  many  hours  will  create  a  perfect  and 
firstrale  melodrama.  Time,  though  it  measures 
all  things,  is  itself  measured  by  the  clocktnaker 
alone.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  two  nights — a  night  of  fire 
and  a  night  of  snow — should  suffice  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  Maria’s  equipage  ana  ap¬ 
pearance.  Moscow  had  not  burned  in  vain, 
“  the  winter’s  flaw”  had  triumphed  over  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  “Grand  Restorateur”  was  reseated 
on  his  throne,  and  among  other  restorations 
that  followed,  was  that  of  Maria’s  family  to  the 
ample  estates  they  had  forfeited  at  the  emigra¬ 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good. 

While  Maria  thus  stood,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  but  intent  only  on  the.  expected 
advent  of  her  two  great  friends,  a  female, 
modestly  dressed  in  clothes  whose  neatness 
could  not  conceal  their  poverty,  approached 
with  a  hesitating  step,  and  addressed  her.  In 
an  instant,  Maria  was  in  the  arms  of  Cla¬ 
rissa. 

Clarissa,  the  rich  Clarissa,  the  daughter  of 
the  peculating  General  of  the  empire,  the  wife 
of  the  millionaire  banker,  had  been  long  ruined. 
Her  husband  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  fugitive. 

“  You  will  tell  me  your  story  at  night,”  said 
„  Maria,  hastily;  "for  we  part  no  more.  I  was 
poor  at  Ecouen,  and  you  disdained  not  to  love 


me.  I  am  now  rich  in  my  turn,  and  you  must 
not  let  pride  come  between  us,  but  accept  the 
old  equality  of  our  school.” 

Clarissa,  less  hurt  probably  than  surprised  at 
the  elan  of  generosity  thus  blurted  out,  was 
about  to  enter  her  friend’s  carriage,  when  they 
paused  by  one  accord,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“But  Hortense,  where  is  Hortense1?”  they 
asked  at  an  instant. 

“  You  knew  what  she  was,”  said  Maria, 
with  a  sigh. 

“You  know  what  she  is,”  added  Clarissa, 
and  a  tear  dropped  as  she  spoke. 

Ten  years  had  made  Maria  rich  and  Clarissa 
poor.  Ten  years  had  carried  Hortense  an  exile 
to  Germany. 

At  that  moment  they  were  addressed  by  a 
third  person  who  was  evidently  seeking  for 
them. 

“Are  not  you  Clarissa — and  you  rnadame, 
are  you  not  Maria,”  said  the  gardener  George ; 
for  it  was  he  who  spoke.  “This,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  for  you,  and  this  for  you.” 

He  placed,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  hands  of 
each  a  small  box,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  two  friends  opened  their  respective 
boxes,  and  found  within,  the  two  halves  of  a 
crown.  It  was  that  worn  by  the  ex-Q,ueen  of 
Holland,  the  elegant,  the  accomplished  sister- 
in-law  of  Napoleon ! 
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FOB  THE  SOUTHERN  ROSE  BCD. 

SCHOOL  GIRLS  AND  ACADEMY  SCENES. 

What  an  interesting  scene!  Forty  young  faces  in  eve¬ 
ry  variety  of  attitude  and  demeanour,  and  all  ostensibly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Even  the  phy¬ 
sical  aspect  of  these  young  beings,  is  a  delightful  con¬ 
templation  to  one,  who  loves  to  gaze  as  I  do,  on  the 
“human  face  divine.”  In  the  simple  article  of  hair, 
what  beauty  and  variety!  There’s  the  jetty  black,  parted 
over  that  chaste  Diaa-brow,  seeming  each  to  make  the 
other  more  Jovely;  and  the  bright  girl  by  the  window 
'  has  glossy  ringlets,  that  undulate  in  waves  of  radiance 
|  to  the  morning  breeze,  forming  around  her  a  real  halo 
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of  light;  and  here’s  a  rich  auburn  braid,  that  would 
rivet  the  eye,  and  melt  the  soul  of  a  painter.  Then,  one 
might  rhapsodize  for  hours  upon  the  eyes,  those  “win¬ 
dows  of  the  soul.”  And  as  this  is  not  romance,  I  may 
also  add,  that  here  are  also  forms  and  eyes,  from  which 
I  gladly  turn  nry  unpleased  gaze  to  their  more  beauteous 
companions. 

Perhaps  the  most  unattractive  girl  in  the  room,  as  it 
regards  mere  form  and  feature,  is  Frances  H.  But  ma¬ 
ny  an  owner  of  golden  tresses  and  carnation  hues, 
would  often,  at  least  during  recitation  hours,  rejoice  to 
exchange  conditions  with  her.  She  has  been  in  the 
Institution  more  than  a  year,  and  during  that  time,  uni¬ 
formly  stood  first  in  all  her  classes.  For  six  months 
there  was  a  mighty  opposition  to  the  unwonted  supe¬ 
riority  of  this  ugly  little  country  girl,  as  many  yclept 
iter,  in  their  mortified  vanity.  Many  bright  eyes,  that 
were  wont  to  be  locked  in  slumber  at  the  early  hour  of 
ten,  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp,  and  pored,  with  patient 
labor,  over  the  mysteries  of  the  occult  folio,  during  this 
struggle  of  intellect.  Parties,  flirtations  and  fashions 
were  unthought  of,  and  sage  aphorisms,  and  subtle  doc¬ 
trines  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  now  occupied  the 
much  bepuzzled  brains  of  these  fair  devotees  of  science. 
Maria  avers>  that  she  prayed  morning  and  evening  for 
the  victory  over  Frances,  and  believed  most  religiously, 
that  the  ascendency  of  her  rival  was  owing  to  some  su¬ 
pernatural  aid,  and,  that  if  she  were  zealous  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  duties,  the  light  of  inspiration 
would  burst  on  her  beaightedness.  Mothers  offered  the 
most  enticing  re  wards*  which  the  Village  Confectionary, 
Millinery  or  Library  could  afford,  to  inspire  the  flagging 
industry,  to  rouse  the  dormant  ambition,  or  to  quicken 
the  irremediable  stupidity  of  their  daughters.  But  to 
one  who  witnessed  the  collectedness  of  the  manner  of 
Frances,  the  lucidness  of  her  replies  to  the  many  intri¬ 
cate  questions  proposed  to  her  by  her  discerning  teacher, 
her  capability  of  practical  applications  of  theories,  of 
which  the  mere  outlines  were  given  in  her  author,  the  con¬ 
test  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  D  uring  these  glorious  tri¬ 
umphs  of  intellect,  those  of  her  classmates  possessed  of 
sensibility,  were  alternately  over-powered  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  and  admiration  of  her  transcendent  tal¬ 
ents.  But  the  mental  obtuseness  of  others  was  rather  lu- 
dicrous.  Sophia  A.  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  a  neighboring  city,  was  an  instance.  Being 
the  petted  child  of  fortune,  she  had  entered  the  academy 
inflated  with  an  idea  of  her  superiority.  As  poor  S. 
was  generally  the  Omega  of  the  class,  many  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  applications,  which  her  intelligent  pre¬ 
ceptress  most  perseveringly  demanded  upon  the  text  of 
the  Author,  passed  from  said  Omega  to  the  Alpha  of  the 
class — Frances  H.,  when  the  inquiring  mind  was  sure 
to  be  regaled  with  a  beautiful  illustration,  making  the 
hidden  mysteries,  of  science  tangible  to  the  lowest  ca-  I 
pacity. 

On  such  occasions,  the  wealthy  Merchant’s  beautiful 
daughter  would  remark,  with  the  most  amusing  sang 
froid,  that  she  “recited  the  words  of  the  book,  which  she 
thought  sufficient” — and  then  turn  round  to  her  class¬ 
mates  with  such  a  whimsical  expression  of  enquiry  and 
wonderment  at  so  strange  and  unlooked  for  a  mode  of 


'  examination,  in  her  great,  dreamv,  blue  eyes,  as 
almost  to  convulse  the  class  with  laughter.  She  would 
then  lull  her  feelings  into  their  usual  complacency, 
by  playing  on  her  beautiful  lips  with  her  beautifully 
jewelled  fingers.  This/proved  an  effectual  antidote, 
for  Frances  wore  no  jewels  but  an  old  fashioned  pin. 
and  as  to  her  lips  and  fingers,  there  certainly  was 
no  danger  of  “sonnets  being  written  on  them,”  which 
honour  hers  had  often  received.  At  length  all  ri¬ 
valry  with  F.  has  ceased.  There’s  not  a  girl  in  the 
room  who  dreams  any  more  of  getting  her  down,  than 
of  spending  her  days  in  a  Convent.  And  I  believe  thev 
but  seldom  think  now  of  her  being  “ugly;”  so  freat  is 
the  charm  of  genius,  bland  amiability,  and  unassuming 
worth.  The  most  striking  difference  between  F.  and 
most  girls  of  great  talents  is  this.  Others  are  most 
generally  slaves  to  their  genius,  whereas  she  is  mistress 
of  hers.  Often  in  my  musings,  I  find  myself  marking 
out  her  future  career.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  God  has 
endowed  her  so  largely  with  his  divine  essence,  merely 
to  fulfil  the  common  destinies  of  life. 

.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  hour  of  recess  is  announced.  Let  me  observd 
the  little  world  without.  Sighing  sendmentalists  and 
moping  misanthropists  say  there’s  no  such  thing  as  hap- 
piness  on  earth,  but  they  doubtlessly  never  saw  a  School 
during  the  first  moments  of  a  recess.  Yes,  here  is  hap¬ 
piness!  Let  me  feast  my  blessed  eyes  with  the  evan¬ 
escent  shade  ere  it  flit  away.  I  hear  it  in  the  music  of 
that  laugh,  and  there  it  is,  in  the  merry  dance  of  that 
joy  oils.  romp.  Little  care  they  rmw,  for  tbo  ‘rise  and 
fall  of  empires,”  Peru’s  wealth,  or  the  learned  lore  of 
their  “teachers  of  wisdom.”  Oh,  happiness!  Wcllmav 
men  sigh  for  thee  over  sea  and  land,  when  thou  canst 
thus  thrill  the  heart  with  ecstacv! 

And  now,  after  the  first  gush  of  exulting  freedom 
has  subsided,  they  arrange  themselves  into  groups 
through  the  grove.  Here  a  half  dozen  juniors  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  devastation  of  molasses  candy,  that  para- 
gon  of  School  girl  delicacies.  There,  a  pair  of  ten 
year  old  Misses  are,  recounting  in  confidence  (he  trea¬ 
sures  and  splendours  of  their  wardrobes.  A  circle  of 
more  advanced  and  intellectual  graces  has  formed  a- 
round  a  sprightly  girl,  with  ready  memory  and  flippant 
tongue,  who  is  imitating,  with'considerable  effect,  Fanny 
Kemble’s  Julia,  which  she  was  permitted  to  attend  du- 
ring  a  northern  tour.  She  looks  the  perfect  travesty  of 
a  .Tragedy  yueen.  Partner  on,  under  that  sycamore,  a 
knot  of  more  matter  of  fact  girls,  is  discussing  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  their  sisters,  their  finery 
and  their  beaux.  Young  girls  always  think  their  older 
sisters,  who  have  “completed  their  education,”  on 
the  very  summit  of  human  perfection  and  felicity. 
Each  narrator  is  doubtless  the  more  deeply  interested 
in  her  own  eloquence,  from  the  reflection  that  she  ig  • 
one  day  to  walk  in  her  favoured  sister’s  footsteps.  Those 
two  girls  with  pink  belts  and  white  frocks,  walking  arm 
in  arm  down  that  avenue,  are  luxuriating  on  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  last  novel.  Oh,  with  what  disgust  do  they 
think  of  resuming  the  routine  of  School  exercises,  and 
welcome  the  bright,  but  unnatural  pictures  which  their 
distempered  fancies  are  sketching!  Their  minds  are 
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poisoned  to  every  pure  and  healthful  employment. 
They  would  be  willing  to  be  useful  and  virtuous  on  a 
great  scale,  and  with  admiring  observers,  but  they  can¬ 
not  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  petty  duties  performed  mi 
secret.  They  sigh  for  adventure,  and  would  willingly  | 
be  cast  into  the  sea,  so  that  devotion  and  gallantry  were 
to  attempt  their  rescue.  In  their  estimation,  there  are 
by t  two  great  divisions  in  the  human  race — Belles,  and 
Gentlemen  who  write  poetry  to  Belles.  Franklin,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Bacon  and  Cuvier,  were  nobody  when  compared 
with  the  divine  hero  of  the  last  romance. 

There  in  this  open  court,  is  assembled  a  junto  of  the 
fun-loving  tribe,veteran  rope-jumpers,  and  would-be-tree- 
climbers.  With  them  action  and  happiness  are  synony¬ 
mous,  as  are  stillness  and  agony.  In  this  group  is  to 
be  found  your  genuine  book-haters,  who  w'ould  prefer 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ,  rather  than 
miserable  holders  of  books.  He  who  should  sink  all 
all  the  books  on  the  great  globe  into  the  fathomless  sea, 
and  make  the  art  of  priutiugnon-extant,  would  be  greet¬ 
ed  as  their  best,  friend.  Sauntering  under  that  vine  ar¬ 
bour,  is  a  pair  of  blue-eyed  maidens,  with  arms  loving¬ 
ly  entwined  around  each  other’s  waist,  and  with  hearts 
still  mnrf-  clnselv  united  bv  the  tie  called  friendship,  and 
which  they  believe  firm  as  adamant.  How  prettily  they 
talk! — of  constancy  that  shall  outlive  youth,  and  their’s, 
in  the  devout  sublimity  of  youthful  fervour,  they  even 
protest  shall  outlive  old  Time  himself,  and  all  his  sad  | 
mutations.  Alas,  alas,  that  beautiful  confiding  youth 
should  grow  old!  But  in  brighter  worlds,  beyond  the 
stars,  it  will  not  be  thus. 

And  where  is  Frances  H .?  There  she  reclines,  on  the 
gnarled  root  of  a  majestic  oak,  a  smiling  observer  of  the 
motley  throng.  Though  she  has  no  book,  she  is  study¬ 
ing  the  twin  sciences  of  Phrenology  and  Metaphysics, 
in  the  interesting  field  of  observation  around  her. 

Every  ebullition  of  youthful  feeling,  every  piquant 
display  of  originality,  even  the  grotesque  manifestations 
of  simple  drollery,  interest  her  insatiable  mind.  She 
is  ever  learning.  Progresssion,  moral  and  intellectual,  is 
the  watchword  of  her  being. 

Augusta,  July  3,  1835.  ANNA. 
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It  was  May  day  morning.  The  bright  sun 
was  shining  cheerily,  gilding  with  its  warm, 
mellow  light,  the  spires  of  the  church  and 
academy  in  the  quiet  village  of  L.,  when  a 
band  of  school-girls  approached  the  door  of 
the  dwelling  where  I  boarded,  while  one,  a 
very  sylph  in  appearance,  ran  up  the  stairs, 
and  entering  my  studio,  summoned  me  by 
her  glad  voice,  to  join  the  merry  group  who 
had  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  academic  rules, 
and,  gay  and  buoyant  as  the  sweet  birds,  who 
caroled  in  heart-felt  gladness,  they  had  sal¬ 
lied  forth  to  gather  the  first  born  flowers  of 
the  season.  Right  merrily  I  closed  my  books, 
and  hastily  laying  on  my  sun-honneL,  I  gave 
my  hand  to  Libby  and  together  we  descend¬ 
ed  the  stairs  and’ hasted  to  join  the  gay  band 
who  were  awaiting  our  approach. 

Many  boquets  of  sweet  flowers  we  gath¬ 
ered,  as  we  sauntered  along  on  that  bright 
sunny  morn,  and  not  till  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian,  did  the  thoughts  of  accustomed 
duties,' summon  us  to  turn  our  footsteps  home¬ 
ward.  Laden  with  the  riches  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  we  now  hastened  our  return,  so 
that  we  might  arrange  a  wreath  to  present 
our  loved  preceptress  as  a  peace  offering  for 
our  devotion  from  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
regulations,  to  which  we  were  heretofore 
obedient  subjects  ;  still  our  fears  of  reprimand 
did  not  check  the  merry  laugh  and  the  witty 
repartee,  which  often  burst  forth  as  we  would 
sink  in  the  soft  mud,  os  we  crossed  the  last 
meadow  which  intercepted  oui  path  on  our 
return  to  the  village. 

Elizabeth  Cohen  was  a  merry  souled,  af¬ 
fectionate  girl,  full  of  life  and  animation,  and 
never  wilT  the  remembrance  of  her  lovely 
face,  be  effaced  from  my  recollection.  She 
was’a  beautiful  creature,  and  as  she  entwined 
the  pale  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  bright 
azalias,  in  her  raven  hair,  while  the  deep 
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Hush  from  exercise,  mantled  on  her  cheek, 
and  brightened  the  lustre  of  her  deep  jet  eyes. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  face. 
Oh!  a  lovely  spirit  was  sweet  Libby  Colten; 
and  often  in  the  hours  of  sweet  intercourse, 
had  her  glad  spirit  imparted  its  own  radiant 
hue  to  the  heart  of  her  friend.  Bright  hopes 
were  to  her  realities,  for  what  had  she  to  do 
with  the  sober  truths  of  life  ?  Cherished 
with  the  tenderest  love  by  fond  friends,  she 
looked  forward  to  a  long  life  decked  with 
flowers  devoid  of  thorns. 

Our  excuse  for  playing  truant  was  received 
with  far  more  lenity  than  it  deserved,  and  as 
we  presented  our  wreath  of  bright  flowers  we 
felt  that  our  pardon  was  complete,  and  with 
renewed  ardor  resumed  our  studies.  Two 
days  passed  away  and  dear  Libby’s  seat  was 
vacant  at  the  close  of  the  third  day.  I  received 
a  line  from  her  mother  requesting  me  to  watch 
by  the  sick  bed  of  her  darling  child  the  en¬ 
suing  night.  A  chillness  crept  over  my 
heart  as  I  opened  the  door  which  led  to  the 
side  chamber  of  that  dear  girl.  J  know  not 
why  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  thought  that  was  a 
warning  of  my  loss  ;  but  I  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  she  would  never  recover.  I  gazed 
upon  her  face,  as  it  was  crimsoned  with  the 
fever  flush,  and  felt  too  sure,  that  she  must 
die,  that  bright  and  lovely  girl  must  go  from 
us  !  Amid  the  wildness  of  delirium  she 
called  for  the  sweet  flowers  that  had  been  so 
dear  to  her,  and  as  a  boquet  of  forget-me- 
not’s  lay  by  her  pillow,  all  withered  and 
drooping,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 
She  often,  through  that  long  sad  night,  sung 
portions  of  songs  that  had  been  warbled  by 
us,  when  together  we  had  rambled  by  the 
sweet  stream  which  was  our  favorite  resort. 
Towards  morning  she  slept,  a  restless  troub¬ 
led  sleep,  and  as  the  clear  unclouded  sun 
broke  with  its  cheerful  beams  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  I  gazed  on  her  face,  now  pale  and  pal¬ 
lid,  A  change,  a  fearful  change  had  come 
over  her.  She  awoke — a  faint  smile  played 
over  her  sweet  lace — she  inquired  for  her 
dear  parents — hastily  calling  them  T  returned 
to  her  side.  She  had  taken  the  fearful  bo¬ 
quet  into  iter  band,  and  was  now  intently 
gazing  upon  the  pale  emblems  of  her  own 
fate.  Oh  !  it  was  sad,  very  sad,  to  see  that 
dear  one,  so  languid  and  pale,  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  few  short  days  before,  she  was 
buoyant  and  full  ol  life.  One  short  struggle, 
and  the  freed  spirit  had  sped  its  way  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  Eternal !  Death  is 
terrible  at  all  times  and  seasons,  but  if  at 
any  time  it  is  more  dreadful,  it  is,  when  a 


form  of  angel  beauty  is  taken  from  earth !  it 
is,  when  one,  lovely  and  pure,  is  transplanted 
to  heaven; 

I  stood  by  her  side,  when  the  pure  white 
shroud  was  folded  over  that  bosom  which 
but  four  short  suns  before  bad  throbbed  wiih 
the  pulsations  of  joy  and  pleasure.  I  gather- 
ed  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  and  bound  them 
around  her  brow,  which  was  whiter  than  the 
driven  snow.  Could  that  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  one  be  dead  ?  Alas  !  for  the  fleetness  of 
human  beauty  and  happiness!  I  saw  them 
place  her  in  the  coffin,  and  then  she  was 
borne  forever  from  the  home  where  she  had 
been  the  dearest  treasure.  I  looked  down 
into  the  narrow  house,  where  she  was  so 
soon  to  lie  in  that  deep  unbroken  rest.  They 
lowered  the  coffin  which  contained  that 
precious  tenement,  and  as  the  heavy  earth 
fell  upon  the  lid,  I  felt  a  cold  shuddering 
creep  over  me.  It  was  then  that  the  lull 
sense  of  desolation  came  upon  me  with  its 
deadening  power. 

There  was  another  group  that  went  forth 
to  gather  flowers,  but  we  went  in  sadness  and 
tears  ;  for  the  one  we  loved  best  was  gone 
from  us,  and  wc  now  went  to  seek  the  em¬ 
blems  of  hope  and  remembrance  to  deck  her 
new  made  grave. 

The  deep  blue  flowers  now  grow  in  radi¬ 
ance  above  the  mound  which  is  erected  over 
her  dust  and  as  their  delicate  petals  kiss  the 
turf  beneath,  the  tear-drop  of«  friendship  falls 
to  moisten  their  roots  and  tell  the  lovely  sleep- 
eg  that  she  is  still  remembered,  while  the 
"flowers  which  grow  at  the  head  of  the  tomb¬ 
stone  tell  of  hope  that,  thought  parted  on 
earth,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  where  the 
bright  emblems  of  earthly  purity  bloom  for¬ 
ever  in  perpetual  spring. 

Who  can  weep  in  desolation  and  sorrow 
for  the  early  dead  ?  They  are  unstained 
by  sin,  and  untainted  by  deceit,  and  they  go 
in  gladness  to  their  bright  home  in  mansions 
of  blissful  light.  Yet  we  can  but  sigh  when 
these  bright,  beautiful  Ones  are  taken  from 
our  embrace,  and  forever  removed  from  our 
sight.  Forever  did  I  say?  No,  blessed 
be  the  dear  hope  that  in  a  few  more  years 
we  shall  be  reunited  to  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  spirit  land  to  welcome  our  arri¬ 
val. 

Plant  sweet  flowers  o’er  the  narrow  bed, 

Where  youth  and  beauty  rest  their  head  ; 

Let  roses  there  in  their  verdure  blopm — 

Foi-"ct-ine-not’s  deck  the  lowly  tomb, — 

Emblems  of  tnem’ry  and  love  not  denied. 

To  those  who  in  love  and  hope  have  died, 

East  Randolph,  17. 
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Wednesday  arrived,  our  promised  holiday,  and  a  more  joyous 
group  never  danced  on  the  green  sward,  or  wooed  the  woodland 
nymphs,  than  were  we  all  that  day.  The  earth  was  so  sunny,  so 
witchingly  beautiful,  spread  out  in  its  autumnal  garb  of  light  and 
sadness  !  I  was  sallying  out,  with  my  bonnet  and  a  volume  of  the 
inimitable  Wordsworth  in  my  hand,  in  search  of  Clare  Benton, 
whom  I  had  determined  to  carry  with  me  to  a  favorite  nook  of  ours, 
half  a  mile  thence,  for  a  literary  entertainment. 

“  Whither  bound,  whither  bound,  bookworm  1”  shouted  a  dozen 
voices.  “  Do  you  know  we  all  go  to  the  Maple  Grove  this  afternoon 
for  singing,  games,  refreshments,  and  a  thousand  such  nice  things 
that  we  poor  school  girls  do  not  meet  with  every  day  ?” 

“Is  the  company  large,  or  select?” 

“Both!  We  all  go  from  this  region,  teachers  and  pupils;  and 
moreover,  we  shall  be  joined  by  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  the  elite, 
you  understand.  There  will  be  at  least  forty  or  fifty.” 

“  Too  many  by  far !  Is  Clare  Benton  to  be  one  of  the  number  1” 
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“  Clare  Benton  !  no  indeed,”  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  the  group, 
with  a  pretty  aristocratic  toss  of  her  fine  head.  “  Miss  Benton  is 
decidedly  too  much  of  a  sentimentalist — too  freezingly  dignified — 
too - ” 

“  Hush !  hush  !  Laura,  tell  me  frankly,  does  Clare  Benton  know 
of  this  pastime,  and  has  she  been  invited  to  share  its  amusements  1” 

“Indeed,  Miss  Morton,  you  are  peculiarly  sensitive  this  morning! 
Frankly  then,  Miss  Benton  has  not,  and  I  dare  affirm,  will  not  receive 
any  invitation  to  that  effect.” 

“  Thank  you,  Laura.  You  have  left  me  the  warmest  heart,  and  the 
noblest  spirit  that  our  seminary  can  boast.  May  your  excursion 
prove  a  happy  one,”  and  I  turned  away. 

“  But  Emma  1  Emma  Morton  !  You  will  join  us,”  again  shouted 
a  chorus  of  voices.” 

“  Impossible  !  I  spend  the  afternoon  with  Miss  Benton,”  and  I 
passed  on.  My  heart  was  touched  by  Laura’s  heartless  allusion  to 
Clare,  and  as  1  entered  the  little  by-path  leading  to  her  cottage  resi¬ 
dence,  feelings  of  bitterness  sprang  up  in  my  heart,  'that  'she,  the 
gifted  and  beautiful  should  be  the  innocent  victim  of  pride  and  envy. 

And  who  was  Clare  Benton  %  A  sweet,  diffident  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  summers,  whose  brief  existence  had  been  one  continued  series 
of  afflictions,  until  she  stood  a  subdued  and  isolated  being,  cast  forth 
like  “  ocean’s  weed  uptorn,”  with  sensibilities  rendered  morbid  by 
those  very  misfortunes  which  had  ennobled  and  matured  her  young 
and  lofty  spirit.  Generous,  talented,  accomplished  !  hut  why  eulo¬ 
gize  the  departed  1  She  sought  no  encomiums  while  living,  why 
lavish  them  on  the  dead  1  Twenty  seasons  have  the  wild  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded  above  her  quiet  resting  place,  and  as  many  au¬ 
tumns  chanted  their  mournful  requiems  through  the  sweeping  willows 
that  surround  her  dust. 

Slowly  I  wended  my  way  onward,  for  scarce  could  the  rich  charms 
of  nature,  whose  laughing  beauty  a  little  before  had  filled  my  whole 
soul  with  gladness — banish  the  feelings  of  sadness  that  had  crept  into 
my  heart.  Yet  how  majestically  rose,  on  either  side,  those  stately 
forest  trees,  waving  their  brawny  arms  half  playfully,  half  solemnly, 
while  the  heavy  masses  of  dense  foliage  lay  gleaming  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  lifting  their  light  leaves  sportively  to  the  fitful  hreeze. 
Mossy  banks  were  there — trailing  evergreens — ivy-wreathed  stones  ; 
while  here  and  there  a  few  pale  flowers  nestled  beneath  the  pendant 
under  brush.  Oh  !  very,  very  beautiful  was  that  woodland  glen,  and 
its  quiet  loveliness  fell  so  soothingly  upon  my  spirit,  that  ere  I  reached 
the  residence  of  Clare,  my  step  was  quicker,  and  my  heart  lighter 
than  for  many  a  long  month. 

Our  intimacy  rendered  ceremony  superfluous,  and  crossing  the 
portico  still  shaded  by  creeping  woodbines,  I  proceeded  directly  to 
her  apartment.  As  I  entered,  Clare  was  standing  by  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  overlooking  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery  beyond  which  the 
beauties  of  a  Hudson  scenery  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Her  simple  mourning  dress  and  elegant  figure  formed  a  touching 
contrast  to  the  gaudy  finery  I  had  just  left.  Never  have  I  beheld  a 
being  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  was  Clare  Benton  at  that  moment; ;;  I 
could  not  describe  her  if  I  would.  Hers  was  not  the  ’beauty  to 
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dazzle,  but  as  you  gazed  into  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  watched  the 
eloquent  blood  now  glowing  and  now  paling  in  her  soft  cheek,  you 
felt  that  the  countenance  was  but  the  mirror  of  a  pure  and  generous 
soul.  From  an  ivory  casket  of  antique  workmanship,  she  was  raising 
a  long  flaxen  ringlet  of  such  strange  beauty,  that  as  wave  after  wave 
fell  in  the  sunlight,  until  the  entire  ringlet  swayed  to  the  breeze,  an 
exclamation  of  delight  and  surprise  burst  involuntarily  from  my  lips. 

As  ever,  a  sweet  smile  was  my  welcome  ;  but  my  heart  smote  me  for 
my  thoughtless  intrusion,  for  her  long  lashes  were  drooping  with  re¬ 
cent  tears,  and  I  knew  her  spirit  yearned  for  its  own  secret  com¬ 
munion. 

“  Nay,  nay,  Emma  !”  said  the  sweet  Clare,  as,  perceiving  my  em¬ 
barrassment,  she  advanced,  and  drew  me  toward  the  time-worn  sofa 
that  graced  her  humble  apartment.  “You  never  intrude,  hut  I  had 
not  dared  to  hope  that  Emma  Morton  would  turn  from  this  day’s  fes^ 
tivities  to  bless  the  desolate,  and,  as  you  see,  was  whiling  away  the 
hours  in  sad  employ.  I  was  living  over  again  the  dreary  past,’’  she.  'T; 
continued,  raising  again  the  beautiful  tress,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  truant'  ' 
tear  fell  upon  the  silken  curl,  reflecting  back  a  thousand  hues,  as, 
kissed  by  the  sunbeams,  it  quivered  and  trembled  in  its  softrestingplace. 

y  To  the  gay  and  thoughtless  such  a  review  might  appear  weak 
and  puerile,  but  when  pained  by  the  coldness,  and  disgusted  with  the 
folly  of  the  world,  I  love  to  recall  those  sunny  seasons  of  childhood, 
when  deceit  and  suspicion  were  alike  unknown.”  As  she  proceeded 
her  mild  eye  rested  upon  my  face  so  tenderly  and  mournfully,  that 
despite  every  effort  of  self-control,  I  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Emma,  dear  Emma!”  murmured  the  lovely  orphan,  twining  her 
arms  fondly  about  my  neck,  “  I  did  not  intend  to  infect  you  with  the 
least  portion  of  that  sadness  which  oppresses  me.  My  heart  has  so 
long  been  unaccustomed  to  sympathy  like  yours,  that  it  pains  me  far 
more  than  the  scorn  and  neglect  with  which  suffering  has  rendered 
me  familiar.  But  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  ringlet,  dearest  1”  and 
as  she  spoke  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice  resumed  its  wonted  firm¬ 
ness.  “  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  my  dear,  dear  mother,  that  we  wandered  from  the  par¬ 
lor  to  the  arbor,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  ply  the  needle,  while, 
seated  at  her  feet,  I  read  aloud. 

“  See,  mama,  see !”  shouted  sister  Lucy,  bounding  through  the 
flowers  to  my  mother’s  side,  holding  in  her  dimpled  hand  this  little 
tress,  poised  triumphantly  above  her  own  curly  head,  “  is  not  this 
what  brother  Ned  calls  golden  hair!” 

To  catch  the  glossy  ringlet  from  my  sister’s  grasp,  to  press  it  pas¬ 
sionately  to  her  lips,  and  the  next  moment  burst  into  deep  and  audible 
sobs,  was  her  only  reply.  Poor  little  Lucy  1  she  had  never  seen  her 
mother  weep  before,  and  her  little  heart  was  almost  broken  that  she 
should  have  caused  her  so  much  grief.  Drawing  timidly  toward  her, 
my  sister  leaned  coaxingly  over  her  lap,  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes 
upon  her  face,  full  of  painful  surprise  and  childish  sympathy,  occasion¬ 
ally  turning  them  toward  myself,  as  if  wondering  why  I  did  not  weep 
too.  But  I  had  not  then  learned  the  secret  mysteries  of  subdued 
sufferings,  and  could  not  conceive  how  so  slight  an  event  could  so 
distress  my  mother.  Gradually  her  sobbings  became  less  violent,  and 
taking  Lucy  in  her  arms,  she  spoke  to  her  of  the  ringlet.  “  It  is  a 

'eft 
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memento,  my  child,”  said  she,  “  and  she  whose  fair  head  it  once 
adorned,  sleeps  now  beneath  the  rose  trees  of  the  kirk-yard.  Oh  ! 
she  was  my  idol,  my  first  born,  and  manyalonghour  have  I  satin  this 
same  arbor  wreathing  the  spring  violets  mid  her  flowing  tresses.  This 
she  gave  me  when  she  was  dying,  Lucy,  and  I  can  never  look  upon 
its  silken  beauty  without  feeling  all  that  bitterness  of  spirit  that 
crushed  my  doating  heart  at  her  death.” 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  childish  solving  of  my  mother’s  grief,  but 
often  since  have  I  experienced  that  peculiar  magic  of  thought  so  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  by  the  erring  poet : 

“  Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned 
When  least  we  dream’d  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  which  no  exorcism  can  bind 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew.” 

Curious  and  wonderful  power  !  sweeping  over  us  like  the  chainless 
wind,  of  which  we  can  tell  neither  “  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither 
it  goeth.”  It  may  have  been  a  passing  word — a  touching  strain  of 
some  old  ballad — the  fitful  smile  of  a  familiar  face— -or  the  soft 
cadence  of  childhood’s  glee  upon  the  sunset  breeze,  which  carry  us 
back  through  long  years,  each  an  existence  in  itself,  to  scenes  almost 
forgotten,  recalling  images  which  had  well-nigh  faded  from  the  hedrt's 
deserted  nook.  4 

“  Will  you  look  for  a  moment  into  my  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
friendship’s  offerings,”  continued  Clare,  drawing  toward  us  the  little 
casket  which  had  been  lain  aside  at  my  entrance.  “  Would  you  learn 
the  history  of  these  cherished  gems  %  Bear  with  me  and  listen.  Do 
you  see  this  faded  flower  1  It  dropped  from  the  leaves  of  an  Annual, 
where  it  had  lain  for  years  forgotten,  while  she,  the  beautiful  and 
good  who  placed  it  there,  slumbers  ‘  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.’ 

Oh  !  I  see  her  now,  as  when  she  gathered  the  dewy  offering,  and 
placed  it  just  above  the  mournfully  prophetic  words  of  her  favorite 
Hemabs. 

"  “  When  will  j;e  think  of  me,  kind  friends, 

When  will  ye  think  of  me1? 

■  When  the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer  time 

Ts  filled  with  the  hues  of  its  glorious  prime; 

When  ye  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  hours  fled, 

From  the  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  more  may  tread, 

Then  let  it  be!” 

“  Do  you  mark  that  simple  ring  enclosing  flaxen  hair?  I  cannot 
tell  you  of  her.  She  was  so  fair,  and  affectionate,  and  gentle.  Des¬ 
titute  of  sisters,  we  sought  in  each  other  what  destiny  had  denied ; 
and  unlike  as  we  were  in  every  antipathy  and  prepossession,  yet  my 
passionate  nature  was  ever  subdued  by  her  gentle  forbearance,  and 
swayed  by  her  mild  counsels.  She  died  at  length  ;  yea,  glided  from 
existence  as  the  pale  star  fades  before  the  morning’s  dawn.  O  1  it  jj 
was  a  sad,  yet  beautiful  sight,  to  see  that  young  creature  day  by  day, 
with  her  hands  folded  meekly  upon  her  breast,  and  her  mild  eye 
raised  to  heaven,  as  if  in  patient  longing  for  her  summons  home.  I 
did  not  see  her  die — I  could  not;  but  they  tell  me  my  name  was 
mingled  with  her  latest  breath,  and  this  little  token  was  her  dying 
behest.  Do  I  love  it,  think  you  %  Ay  !  till  I  meet  her  where  partings 
are  unknown !” 
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“  You  are  looking  at  that  curiously-embossed  case.  I  might  tell 
you  of  a  proud  form,  a  noble  and  daring  soul,  scorning  vice  far  more 
than  death — my  brother — the  last  of  my  father’s  sons.  The  iron  grasp 
of  penury  was  upon  his  orphaned  sisters,  and  lie  sought  the  sea,  to 
bring  back,  as  lie  said,  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  gems,  such  as  never 
decked  the  imperial  nobles  of  the  East.  I  might  tell  you  of  tearful 
eyes — of  bursting  hearts — of  long,  long  months  of  anguish  and 
despair,  until  the  fatal  letter  came,  saying  he  had  passed  away,  for¬ 
getting  the  agonies  of  death  in  his  firm  reliance  upon  a  Saviour’s 
promise.  He  had  sent  back  tokens  of  dying  remembrance — this  was 
mine  !  and  oh!  its  power.  But  one  glance,  and  the  broad  ocean, 
and  the  blue,  bound  less  heavens  are  before  me — the  hushed  murmuring 
of  seamen’s  devotions — the  low  broken  dirge,  dust  to  dust — the  low¬ 
ering  of  a  shrouded  form  into  the  briny  deep — the  ocean’s  ripple,  as 
it  sinks  down,  down  amid  caves  of  amber  and  coral  reefs.” 

“  Enough  1  shut  the  casket  1  My  mother’s  gift  is  there,  my  father’s 
too — my  sweet  sisters — above  whose  early  grave  the  willow  weeps. 
I  cannot  telTyou  of  them  noio  ;  my  heart  would  break,,  for  many  a 
year  has  passed  since  I  have  dared  to  look  upon  them  thus.  Yet 
fraught  as  they  are  with  sadness,  the  wealth  of  Indias  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  them,  and  if  there  is  aught  which  will  remain  dear  to  me,  when 
old  age  entombs  the  heart’s  affections — it  will  be  these  cherished  and 
precious  remembrances  of  the  departed.”  c-  w- 

Ncic- Hampshire. 
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